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SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


At “ The Players.” 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


HAT face which no man ever saw 
And from his memory banished quite, 
With eyes in which are Hamlet’s awe 
And Cardinal Richelieu’s subtle light, 
Looks from this frame. A master’s hand 
Has set the master-player here, 
In the fair temple that he planned 
Not for himself. To us most dear 
This image of him! “It was thus 
He looked; such pallor touched his cheek ; 
With that same grace he greeted us— 
Nay, ‘tis the man, could it but speak!”... 
Sad words that shall be said some day— 
Far fall the day! O cruel Time, 
Whose breath sweeps mortal things away, 
Spare long this image of his prime, 
That others standing in the place 
Where, save as ghosts, we come no more, 
May know what sweet majestic face 
The gentle Prince of Players wore! 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


AKE SAIMA is poetically called by 
¥ the Finns the *‘ Lake of a Thousand 
Isles,’ and I came to the conclusion, when 
crossing the country by a new route, that 
Finland might, with greater truth, be 
called the ‘‘ Land of a Thousand Lakes.” 

Many travellers find it convenient to 
approach the fen-land from St. Peters 
burg, for some distance out of which, 
across the Wiborg province, the train 
passes through numerous datchas, or 
summer villas, of the well-to-do inhab 
itants. Beyond are market gardens; and 
still further, fields of oats, potatoes, and 
rye, the land being flat, and in many 
places covered with forest. The Wiborg 
province is celebrated for its varieties of 
marble and granite. 

As we travelled through this province, 
its rocky, bowlder-bestrewn character was 
visible as we approached Wiborg, a sight 
of whose castle recalls somewhat of the 
history of the country. Finland is now 
only about 700 miles long, and on an av 
erage, 200 miles wide, with an area about 
a fourth as large again as the British Isles; 
but the Finnish possessions are represent 
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ed as extending, in the ninth century, 
from the Baltic on the west to beyond the 
Urals in the east, and southward from 
the Frozen Sea to the upper basins of the 
Volga, Oka, and Kama. 

The Bulgarians are thought to have 
driven the Finns from the middle course 
of the Volga, who, by similarly chasing the 
Lapps northward, took possession of Fin 
land proper at the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the eighth century. But 
we know little of the country until four 
centuries later, when, in 1157, Erie IX., 
King of Sweden, instigated by the Pope, 
undertook a crusade to convert the Finns, 
and to stop their piratical depredations. 
This led to the founding, on the western 
coast, of the town of Abo. About a cen 
tury later Birger Jarl completed the con- 
quest, and built Tavastehus, whilst 1293 
witnessed the conquest by the Swedes of 
the region about Wiborg; so that the old 
castles at these three places, built for the 
protection of converts and the *‘chastise- 
ment of the pagans,” still testify to the 
two centuries of struggle during which 
the Christian faith was there taking root. 
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THE CASTLE WIBORG 


AND QUAY 


By the conquest of Wiborg the Swedes 
were brought into direct contact with the 
Russians, with whom the first treaty of 
peace was concluded thirty years later, 
the river Rajajoki being recognized as the 
boundary between the twocountries. Of 
this the modern traveller is reminded at 
Terijoki, a station we passed thirty miles 
Petersburg, next to Beloostrof, 
two, respectively, now the 
Finnish and Russian frontier stations. 
Wiborg afterward was taken from the 
Swedes by the Russians, who subsequent 
ly restored it to the Finns when the 
grand duchy was annexed. Wiborg has 
now a population of 14,000, being the 
third town in number of inhabitants in 
the grand duchy, the second in trade, and 


from 


these being 


a 


the first in ship 
ping. 


A journey west- 





ward of nine 
hours by rail 
brings the trav 
eller to Helsingfors, a clean, well 
built town, though there is little 


about it of historical interest. It 
owes its name to a colony from the 
province of Helsingland who set 
tled in Finland, the original town being 
founded by though not 
on its present site, which is on the shore of 
the Gulf of Finland, and whither the in 
habitants removed in 1639. 
however, was the city visited by war, fam 
ine, plague, and fire, that at the end of a 
hundred years it numbered only 5000 in 
habitants. The place gained importance 
in 1749 from the erection, a mile and 
half distant, of the fortress of Sveaborg, 
and in 1818 Helsingfors was made the 
capital of the grand duchy, since which 
time it has become in appearance almost 
like a Russian town. 
In the suburbs are several gardens, in 
one of which, called Thél6é Park, at the 
‘Alphyddan,” or Alpine Cottage, we went 
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to dine. We found it prettily situated, 
about a couple of miles from the town, 
and here we saw several specimens of in- 
digenous trees, as well as certain others 
that have been introduced from abroad. 

Among the foreign trees cultivated in 
various parts of Finland are the Siberian 
Cembrian pine, the Weymouth pine, and 
the balm of Gilead. The silver-fir and 
the white fir, though they grow, cannot be 
said to flourish, even at Helsingfors. The 
American arbor-vitz is found further 
north, on the western coast, but the oak is 
confined: to the south. We saw several 
specimens of this last on the island of 
2unsala, near Abo. The lilac, the Sibe- 
rian pea-tree. and the Tartarian honey- 
suckle have been cultivated almost to 
the north of the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
spireea, barberry, snowberry, and red-ber- 
ried elder do not éxtend so far north, 
whilst the hazel and horse-chestnut ap- 
pear to be unable to withstand the cli- 
mate except quite in the south. 

Among the rarer trees of Finland may 
be named the butternut, as also, quite in 
the south, the walnut and the hornbeam. 
A beech-tree, however, planted there a 
hundred years ago, has attained only to 
the dimensions of a shrub a few feet high. 
There are other trees acclimatized in Fin- 
land and widely dispersed, such as the 
apple, which yields moderately good fruit 
in the south. Dwarf apple-trees grow as 
far north as the head of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, but do not fruit there. The pear is 
common in the south, but in a higher lati- 
tude does not fruit every year. The com- 
mon cherry and the bird-cherry are found 
as far north as Wasa and Kuopio, but 
not further. The bullace and the wild- 
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plum have the same limits. Both rough 
and smooth gooseberries succeed up to 
Wasa and Kuopio, as do, still further 
north, black currants and raspberries, but 
those who long for apricots, peaches, and 
grapes must have them imported. In the 


absence of such luxuries, nature kindly 
supplies the Finlander with numerous 
berry-bearing plants, such as the whortle 
berry, cowberry, cranberry, cloudberry, 
and the dwarf crimson 


bramble, which 
last grows up to the arctic cirele. The 
strawberry, though widely diffused in the 
south, is rare to the north, and disappears 
entirely before the eyes of the Laplander, 
who has littie of leafy verdure to delight 
his vision, the last forests of stunted coni- 
fers disappearing at Lake Enare, north of 
which, to the Frozen Ocean, stretch only 
vast tundras of mosses and lichen. 

Finland is visited yearly by about10,000 
vessels, bringing rather more than 1,250, - 
000 tons of merchandise, and carrying 
away about the same. The exports from 
Finland are, for the greater part, forest 
products, half being of planks, deals, fire- 
wood, ete., with 3 per cent. of tar. Farm 
produce, chiefly butter, forms an addi- 
tional 15 per cent. of the whole; agricul- 
tural products 3 per cent. more; game 
and fish another 3 per cent. ; and various 
manufactures—iron, tissues, and paper— 
15 percent. more. On the other hand, the 
goods brought into’ the country are fab- 
rics, grain, metals, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
salt, wine, oil, and brandy. 

The exchanges with foreign countries 
are made to the extent of 70 per cent. by 
the ships of Finland, of which the com- 
mercial fleet numbers 1600 vessels, hav- 
ing 250,000 tons burden. There is no 
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FROM THE SEA 


lack of communication water, by 
means of which we could have proceeded 
to Abo, 


preference 


by 


went in 
the 


whither, however, we 
by rail, accomplishing 
journey in ten hours. 

Abo has a population of 23,000. Many 
of its houses are large, and being widely 
detached, they spread over a considerable 
area. We obtained a good view of the 
town and its environs on driving up the 
hill 
tory, once of some note in northern Eu 
rope, and adjoining which there is now a 
tea garden and public resort. 

About midway between the observatory 
and the sea stands Abo Castle, which is 
the oldest building in Finland. It dates 
back to 1157, to the days of Eric the Saint, 
the first Swedish who, with 
St. Henry, Bishop of Upsala, introduced 
Christianity into Finland. Henry has 
since been regarded as the patron saint of 
the Finns 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the old castle witnessed the fall of many 
calamities upon Abo. The town was 
ravaged in 1458 with fire, kindled by 
lightning, and within twenty years it was 
burnt again. In 1509 the Danes sacked 
the place, and half a century later three 
fires occurred within six 
years, after which, in 1614, the castle it- 
self was burnt during a visit of Gustavus 
II. Adolphus, when the royal kitchen took 
fire. 


steep whereon stands the observa 


conqueror, 


successively 


A few rooms in the castle are now set 
apart for a museum of antiquities. 

Another part of the castle was used as 
a storehouse, but the portion that attract- 
ed me most was the prison, my first visit 
to which, in 1874, I had never forgotten. 


In those young days of my prison expe- 
rience I had seen nothing worse than the 
Tolbooth in Edinburgh, and knew no 
thing of dungeons in baronial castles, 
save what I had gathered from Robin 
Hood and similar stories of my boy- 
But when I came to Abo I wit- 
nessed what my imagination had pic 
tured. A flight of steps brought us to a 
damp dark passage, through which 


hood 


we 


made our way, illumined by the light of 


a lantern. to 
door 


a heavily bolted, clumsy 
This was duly opened, and we 
were invited to enter. Having so done, 
we found ourselves in a good-sized room, 
dimly lighted by a window, which was 
shaded by a high building only a few 
feet distant. The embrasure of a window 
exposed a wall I should think twelve feet 
thick, and on the inner side of which 
were grated bars, so that the glazing could 
be opened and shut only by means of a 
long rod. The floor was of bare earth, 
and the furniture, if such it could be eall- 
ed, was of the roughest description. A 
rickety wooden bedstead, an earthen ewer 
with water, a lump of coarse black bread, 
and a wooden tub containing salt fish 
heads showed us prison fare which look- 
ed coarse enough; but, to our surprise, 
we were told that, in spite of such draw- 
backs, some of the poor come to the jail 
in autumn, and beg to be allowed admit- 
tance, in preference to enduring outside 
the hardships of a Northern winter. This 
would have seemed to me hardly credible 
had I not heard a similar story when vis- 
iting one of the prisons in Guernsey. 
There is one point in which Finnish 
prisons take precedence of all others I 
have visited in Europe, Asia, or America, 
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I mean in the chains used therein, and 
their enormous weight. In two cells at 
Abo we found a man in each laden with 
terrible irons, weighing in the first case 
3 Finnish lis-punds, or 60 Ibs. ; and in the 
second case more than a hundredweight. 
In the latter instance the unfortunate 
man had iron bands round his neck and 
waist, fastened together by a heavy chain, 
which continued nearly to the ground, 
and was further attached to two chains 
securing the ankles. The hands were 
likewise secured by links riveted to the 
waistband. I obtained photographs of 
men thus chained, but not representing 
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the worst, for I have seen also in Finland 
thick iron anklets pierced with 
through which is passed an iron bolt 
thick as a crowbar, and the 40 pounds 
weight of which rests on pads on the in 
steps. The prison authorities inform me 
that these irons are used only rarely, and 
principally for the transport of dange Yous 
criminals. I remember hearing whe *n in 
Finland in 1876 that it sometimes happen 
ed when prisoners were on their way from 
the country districts in farmers’ carts that 
accomplices waylaid the officers and 
leased their comrades. 

It was on a windy morning in August, 


holes, 


1876 (in a previous 
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visit to the coun- 
try), that I crossed 
fromHaparandathe 
river which divides 
Sweden from Fin 
land, to Tornea, the 
= 9 0 northernmost Fin- 
—seibachi Point nish town. Tornea 
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ries ago, when, by 
reason of its brisk 
trade with the Swe- 
dish capital, it was 
called*‘ Little Stock- 
holm.” It was vis- 
ited by Peter the 
Great as the most 
southerly place 
whence to see the 
sun at midnight. 
In 1809 the town 
was annexed to Rus 
sia, and is now vis 
ited in winter by 
the Laplanders, who 
come with their 
produce in rein- 
deer sledges, and 
in summer by tour- 
ists, to witness a 
night without dark- 
ness. 

My visit was not 
rightly timed for 
either sight, but it 
was in my favor 
that I could drive 
very late and early 
in what was at 
worst only  twi- 
light. 
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THE OBSERVATORY AT ABO 


first night at a saw-mill, where the mana 
ger gave me supper, and I turned into an 
excellent bed, to be refreshed next morn 
ing by a substantial breakfast with my 
host, his wife, secretary, and niece; after 
which charming piece of way-side hospi 
tality I continued the journey on rough 
and lonely roads, where I first made ac 
quaintance with Russian verst posts, but 
met few of my own species. Such slow 
progress, however, was made that night- 
fall found me two stations short of my 
destination, and I slept at the post-house, 
reaching Uleaborg next morning. 
Uleaborg boasts of one of the largest 
tanneries, they say, in Europe. It gives 
employment to nearly 100 workmen, pro 
ducing goods to the value of £60,000 in a 
year. At the time of my visit this tan- 
nery alone imported, chiefly from Amer 
ica, and for making ** Russia” leather, 


10,000 skins, which was five times more 





than the number obtained 
from Finland. In general 
the importation of skins and 
leather is from ten to twenty times greater 
than the exportation. There are 17 other 
tanneries in Finland, the total number of 
workmen employed being 160, and the 
value of their products about £75,000 a 
year. At Uleaborg I went on board a 
steamer proceeding south to Wasa. 

It was our intention on leaving Wasa 
to proceed across the interior to Kuopio, 
and then descend by Lake Saima to Wi- 
borg. <A journey of eight hours brought 
us near the southeast border of the Wasa 
province, at the foot of the **‘ Hameensel 
ka” hills, running north and south. As 
cending these hills from the station soon 
brought us on to the table-land of gran 
ite, from 400 to 600 feet high, of which 
the interior of Finland is composed. Fin- 
land is nota country of mountains,except 
in the far north of Lapland, where the 
highest, Haldefjall, attains an elevation 
of 4000 feet. No summit in Finland 
south of the arctic circle ascends 600 feet 
above the sea, the mean elevation of the 
interior being only about 325 feet 

The indications on the map of moun- 
tain ranges serve, however, to mark the 
water partings, which have a mean eleva- 
tion of from 500 to 650 feet. and divide 
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central Finland into three basins. The 
first comprises 120 large lakes, and many 
thousand small ones, which more or less 
drain into Lake Saima, whence the sur- 
plus water escapes to Lake Ladoga. Fur- 
ther west is Lake Paijane, the reservoir of 
another basin, which sends its waters by 
the Kymmene into the Gulf of Finland, 
whilst the least important basin gathers 
its waters in Lake Pyhajarvi, near Tam 
erfors, and flows into the Gulf of Both- 
nia by the river Kumo. 

Thus Finland is emphatically a land of 
lakes. They occupy twelve per cent. of 
the total superficies; and to this may be 
added twenty per cent. of marsh-land and 
peat-bog, for the draining of which na- 
ture and man will seemingly have to unite 
their efforts for a long time 
to come. It has been sup 
posed that Finland was 
once at the bottom of a sea, 
which, having passed away, 
left some of its waters in the 
lowest beds. An old tradi 
tion, now verified, it is said, 
by observation, goes to con- 
firm this hypothesis, in that 
the soil of Finland is rising 

about 40 inches in a cen 
tury on the coasts of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and 24 
inches on those of the Gulf 
of Finland. 

The country, however, 
even if ‘the last - born 
daughter of the sea,” is 
not young in the sense of 
having come later out of 
the water than the sur- 
rounding regions, for its 
mountains are all of primi 
tive formation, and they contain no traces 
of animal or vegetable life, no petrifac- 
tions, no coal. Geologists say that in the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary epochs, 
Finland was above the sea-level, but bare 
and waste. and that during all the tertia- 
ry epoch it was, as Greenland is now, 
covered with an immense glacier, which 
advanced from the mountains of Seandi- 
navia to the southeast; that under the 
weight of these masses of ice the earth 
sank, but that now, the ice being gone, 
the land is rising again. 

On arriving at our first post station af- 
ter leaving Keuru, we took occasion to 
order the samovar for tea, and to see the 
village and the people. The typical Finn 





FINNISH PRISONER. 


is, as a rule, strongly built, but below the 
middle height, with head almost round; 
low and arched forehead, with flat fea- 
turesand prominent cheek-bones, as among 
the Mongolian races generally; the eyes 
are mostly gray and somewhat oblique 
nose, short and flat; protruding mouth, 
thick lips, and very thick-set neck. I rare- 
ly noticed a full, bushy beard, which, with 
the Finn, is usually weak and straggling. 
The hair, however, is not always black, 
but is also brown, red, and even fair, whilst 
the complexion is brownish or sallow. 

The Finns belong, as their language 
shows, to the great Altai-Uralian family 
that still predominates in northern and 
central Asia, but which, on the west of the 
Urals, has become crowded among the 
Indo-Europeans. The re 
mains of the Altai race in 
Europe are divided into four 
groups—the Ugrian, com 
prising the Ostiaks, Voguls, 
and Hungarians; the Per 
mian, comprising Syrjanes. 
Permians, and Votiaks; the 
Bulgars, comprising the 
Bulgariaus, Mordvins, and 
Cheremiss; and the Finnie, 
comprising the Finns, Es 
thonians, and Laplanders. 
These last were probably 
the first to come into Fin 
land, and in the thirteenth 
century many Laplanders 
were settled about Tavas- 
tehus. Gradually they 
were driven north by the 
Finns, who were divided 
into three tribes—the Finns 
proper, the Tavastians, who 
settled in the south west,and 
the Karelians, who inhabited the east of 
the country. 

The Finnish language is classified 
among the Uralo-Altaic, and has the pe- 
culiar characteristic that all derivation, 
declination, and conjugation is effected 
by means of suffixes, and thus the root 
forms the beginning of every word. The 
conjunctions are not numerous, as their 
place is often supplied by adverbial parts 
of speech. There are hardly any prepo- 
sitions, their office being discharged, in 
part, by fifteen case terminations. The 
language is rich in derived verbs; adds 
the negative particle, when used, before 
the termination of the word; recognizes 
no grammatical distinction of genders; 
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KUOPIO AND LAKE KALLAVESI, FROM PUIJO HILL 


and has no articles. Another peculiarity 
is that not one purely Finnish word be 
gins with two consonants, nor are there 
ever in a word more than two consonants 
adjacent. 

As we proceeded on our journey through 
the night, it beeame cold and uncomfort 
able, but we had no difficulty in pro 
curing horses for the post wagon. Our 
own pair had come the preceding day 
from Jyvaskyla, so that, on their return, 
they had travelled 120 miles in 36 hours. 
The cost of hire for éach post horse was 
isd. per mile, but the tariff has since been 
advanced 60 per cent. Toward morning 
the aspect of the country improved some- 
what and became hilly, but there was lit 
tle in the post-houses to invite our get 
ting down for refreshments. At length, 
about breakfast-time, we arrived at the 
town of Jyvaskyla. As we drove for 
ward, the post-road made many détours 
to avoid numerous lakes. In fact, we 
were never long out of sight of water, 
which may remind the traveller of the 
important part this element plays as a 
motive power in the Finnish provinces. 
It performs nearly as much in Finland as 
steam, for, whilst in a given year a force 
of 27,000 horse-power was worked by 660 
steam - engines, 24,000 horse- power was 


worked by 2500 water-wheels. Of these 
water- wheels, 2000 were for grinding flour, 
and for saw-mills and iron-works nearly 
200 each; whilst of the steam-engines, 200 
were for steam-boats, 100 for locomotives, 
and 80 for saw-mills. 

From Jyvaskyla we travelled,as through 
the previous night, until the morning of 
the next day, but arrived two hours late 
for the steamer at Kuopio. Kuopio is sit 
uated on the shore of Lake Kallavesi, 
which is a northern continuation of the 
Saima Sea. The town is about a century 
old, and has a population of 7200. I can- 
not say much for the beauty of its streets, 
which, however, are wide and regular. 
There is a large church in the public 
square, and, near at hand, a public gar 
den. There are likewise a lyceum, a su 
perior elementary school, and a_ public 
library. 

Kuopio is, however, one of the most 
Finnish of all the towns of Finland, the 
peoples of which have been classified as 
85 per cent. of Finns proper, 14 per cent. 
of Swedish-speaking farmers and peasants, 
whilst the remainder is made up of about 
6000 Russians, 1200° Germans (chiefly in 
Helsingfors), 1000 gypsies (in Wiborg), 
and 600 Lapps. The presence of these 
foreign elements makes itself felt, of 
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course, upon the natives. The Lapp in- 
fluence is visible in the north, where traces 
of their Asiatie origin are the most mark- 
ed; the Finns in the south- 
west are influenced by their Scandinavian 
neighbors; and the Karelian Finns in the 
At Kuopio 
and Jyvaskyla, however, the Finns have 
it all their own way, and one sees the race 
in these towns in its purity. 

From Puijo Hill, on a clear day, with a 
good glass may be seen an immense number 
of sheets of water, frequently dotted with 
islets. I enumerated seventy-four islands 
whilst looking to the northwest alone; 
but the view was somewhat clouded by a 


Tavastian 


southeast by the Russians. 
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thin blue veil of smoke arising from for 
est fires kindled to clear the land. To the 
north, the lakes were seen running into 
one another; and toward the south, stretch 
ed as far as the eye could reach, the Kalla 
vesi main, with tree-covered islets floating 
on its bosom; whilst in the foreground 
lay the town of Kuopio, with its lofty 
church and the Governor's house in pro 
cess of building. 

Next morning we embarked early on 
board the Ansio, bound for the south on 
what is locally called the Saima Sea. 
This lacustrine system is the largest in the 
country, and occupies nearly the whole of 
southeastern Finland. Its shape is very 

irregular, and is sometimes stated as 
nearly 90 miles by 80, but this applies 
to the lower part only of a large inland 
sheet of water, covering an area of 
about 4000 square miles. 

Had we desired it, we could have 
gone further north by steamer to 
Idensalmi, and thence by a little 
land travelling to Lake Ulea, beyond 
which the adventurous tourist may 
shoot rapids and proceed down the 
river of that name to Uleaborg. This 
method of seeing the Finnish interior, 
after starting from Wiborg by water, 
I should recommend to the ordinary 
tourist in preference to crossing the 
country, as we did, from Wasa. We 
liad, indeed, the satisfaction of pio- 
neering through parts unknown, I 
believe, to English authors, but the 
game was hardly worth the candle; 
and now that the railway has been 
extended from Wasa to Uleaborg, an 
inland journey thither might well be 
prolonged southward either by land, 
through Tamerfors and Tavastelus, 
or by one of the admirable steamers 
that ply round the coast to St. Peters- 
burg. 

The greater part of our first day on 
the Saima was spent in steaming down 
Kallavesi, Haukivesi, and several oth- 
er lakes, which form an upper series 
of waters connected at Nyslott with 
Lake Saima proper, to Nyslott, or New 
castle. 

The voyage from Nyslott, as it had 
been from Kuopio, was simply charm- 
ing. In the upper basin we sometimes 
advanced toward the richly wooded 
head of a lake, where further prog- 
ress seemed impossible; but before 
the prow of the steamer could reach 
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the shore, a small outlet was seen, trav- 
ersing which, in a few minutes we found 
ourselves in another lake, still more spa 
In the for twelve 
hours we glided in and out amongst in 
numerable islands of all shapes and sizes, 
that of a table to an area of 
many miles, and all of them wooded to 
the water's One difference 
tween the upper and lower basins was 


cious, lower basin 


from tea 


edge. be 
that in the former the ridges connecting 
higher elevations of land were above the 
in the lower 
basin these were covered by the lake, and 
only the projecting elevations of the land 
appeared above the surface as islands in 
numerable 

Wide spaces between the islands sur 


level of the water, whereas 


rounded us everywhere, the course for 
navigation being marked out by beacons 
and broomsticks, the former on islands, 


the latter on shoals The beacons are 
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compactly built of heaps of stones, kept 
whitewashed, surmounted by poles bear- 
ing devices such square and 
compasses, triangles, and arrow-heads, by 
means of which the exact locality of the 
steamer can known. In depth the 
lake varies—in the channel navigated 
from 10 60 fathoms or more, whilst 
there are subaqueous hills and plains 


as stars, 


be 
to 


forming shoals, flooded by less than six 
feet of water. In the winter the whole 
is covered with one continuous sheet of 
ice up to four feet in thickness, and with 
for six feet But we were 
in leafy summer, and when next 
morning arrived at Wilmanstrand, 
and went the Saima Canal, which 
brings the traveller to Wiborg, I felt that 
I had never before seen anything in wa 
ter scenery to compare for beauty with 
that of ‘‘ Finland, the land of a thousand 
lakes, or the lake of a thousand isles.” 


Snow more, 

there 

we 
to 


Second Part. 


SKETCHES 
BY ALBERT 
COMPANY of travellers sailing across 

i\ the Sea of Aland from the Swedish 

capital found themselves one bright morn- 

ing entering the so-called ‘*‘ Outer Archi- 
pelago” of Finland. What a difference 
between this scenery and that which they 
admired in the neighborhood of Stock- 
holm! The green islands had 
given place to desolate, rocky, and bare 
pieces of land, dotted here and there with 
grim and solitary pine-trees, some tow- 
ering up like signals of distress, others 
crawling over the very surface of the wa 
ter like so many sable-backed sea-mon- 
sters. Between and beyond these rocky 
islands there is nothing but water as far 
as the eye can reach. On the islands no 
vegetation will thrive except a few pine 
and fir trees; they stand there naked, ex- 
cept for the perching sea-gulls, their sides 
striped with parallel lines, marking the 
different heights of the water; cold and 
barren, like a harsh note that breaks the 
perfect harmony of the warm deep blue 
sky, of the clear air, undarkened by haze 
or mist, and of the sea, smooth as a mir- 
ror,on which now and again a light breeze, 
as it were, rules a series of silvery lines 
and angles. What unutterable monot- 
ony! When we raise our eyes from the 


large 


IN 


FINLAND. 


EDELFELT. 


pages of our book, or when we come up 


on deck after the interval of lunch or 
dinner, the scene remains ever the same. 
The distance between Abo, where the 
steamer touches in the course of the day, 
and Helsingfors, the present capital, is 
traversed in fifteen hours. The route lies 
for miles and miles along an uninterrupt- 
ed rocky shore, very much resembling the 
of islands and inlets above de- 
scribed, though less monotonous and less 
barren. There are even certain spots of 
wonderful beauty. For instance, a few 
hours before arriving at Helsingfors we 
pass through a strait seven English miles 
in length, and often no wider than a 
canal, whose shores are lined with fir, 
birch, and alder trees, between which, at 
intervals, we catch glimpses of fertile 
fields and pretty farm-louses, painted red 
or yellow. In this strait ships, smacks, 
and fishing-boats lie moored, waiting for 
a fair wind, and on the sloping shores we 
see country people mowing their meadows 
or drying their nets. As good luck will 
have it, we meet in this strait a flotilla of 
men-of-war and pleasure-vachts, al] bear 
ing the imperial flag. Every summer 
the Czar, our Grand Duke, makes a 
tour along the rocky shores of Finland. 


series 
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Anchor is dropped in 
this agreeable spot, and 
the members of the im- 
perial family amuse 
themselves for a few 
days by fishing and 
boating. This event 
fills the strait with life. 
Little steam-boats flit 
about in all directions, 
and on board the im- 
perial yacht may be 
heard music and part 
singing, executed by a 
military band and by 
a chorus of student 
singers, who have come 
from Helsingfors for 





the occasion. This is 


and the pretext for a 
general holiday. They 
row out to the imperial 
yacht and pay homage 
and tribute, the latter 
in the form of flowers 
and farm or dairy pro 
duce, which the mem- 
bers of the imperial 
family recognize by vis- 
its and valuable pre 
sents to the farmers in 
their homes. Allalong 
this coast-line of Fin 
land there has lived 
from time immemori 
al an active and vig- 
orous population of 
Swedish origin, com 
posed of pilots, fisher- 
men, and sailors, whose 
home and only means of livelihood is the 
sea, now glittering so calmly in the sun- 
shine, but a terrible field of action when 
the autumnal gales are blowing and when 
the water is freezing. Farther north, in 
the district of Oesterbotten, the coast peo- 
ple carry on the dangerous trade of seal- 
shooting. At the approach of winter all 
the male inhabitants of the neighborhood 
leave for the very furthest extremities of 
the sea-coast, where they build camps, and 
pass the whole winter hunting. Far and 
wide they wander across. the boundless 
wastes of ice-and water, jumping with 
great difficulty from one block of floating 
ice to another, and killing with their guns, 
or with heavy mallets, the seals that lie 





GLIMPSE OF THE PORT AND 
RUSSIAN CHURCH AT HELSINGFORS 


on the edges. This 
; trade demands great 


strength and intrepid 
ity. Sometimes it hap 
pens that the block of 
ice on which the hunt 
ers are standing drifts 
away toward the open 
sea, and then the poor 
fellows are surely lost 
At other times a furi 
ous snow- storm will 
overtake them while on 
the way to their camp, 
and then many a hardy 
hunter gets separated 
from his fellows, loses 
his way, sees nothing, 





eS |}, hears nothing, and at 
Les 


Ha) 
a great event for the moi | . 
population of the coast, red ; 


last sinks exhausted 
and perishes in the 
snow and ice. 

At the last station we 
have taken on board a 
pilottosteer us through 
the numerous - shal- 
lows. He is an excel 
lent type of the in 
habitants of the south 
coast of Finland, broad 
shouldered, strongly 
built, with a short 
stubby beard under his 
chin, and bushy eye 
brows shading his small 
keen grayish-blue eyes. 
If he could leave his 
wheel for a while he 
would tell us many an 
episode of the brisk and 
active life of the coast, 
and probably boast not 
a little about his prize sailing boats, and 
inform us that of all the women of the 
neighborhood, his girls are the cleverest 
at handling halyards and sheets. 


After leaving this long strait we enter 
® broad bay, at the extremity of which is 
Helsingfors. There is no rich vegetation 
on the islands, no cottages or villages in 
sight to indieate the neighborhood of a 
town; but away in the distance the hori- 
zon is clear, and suddenly, at the very 
edge of it, we perceive some houses rising, 
as it were, from the water, bright and ra- 
diant. The outlines of the capital of 
Finland appear more distinctly as we ap- 
proach the west end of the town, which 
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looks exquisitely beautiful in the morn 
ing sun. But we do not land here. The 
steamer steers a wide curving course be 
tween some little fortified islands form 
ing the series of forts of Sveaborg which 
cuards the entrance to the town, and 
then we have a lovely view before us 
On the left there is a suburb of pictur 
esque villas grouped on a rocky height; 
to the right, a narrow neck of land juts 
out into the sea, with on it some hand 
some buildings; and on a commanding 
hill a Russian church, built of red bricks 
in the Byzantine style. In the back 


ground is the town, and the harbor full 
of fishing-boats. A row of white or yel 
low houses, bright and clean, runs along 
the quays, and the whole panorama is 
dominated by a Protestant church, after 
the manner of the Isaac Cathedral at 
St. Petersburg, a sort of little Paris Pan 
theon flanked by four little towers. The 
aspect of the town is gay and clean, 
and the tourists grouped on the foredeck 
of the steamer are lavish in their com 
pliments and expressions of admiration 
But, to be just, we must confess that 
these fine white houses do not constitute 





AN OLD PILOT AND HIS BRAVE DAUGHTER 
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the whole town; the moment you leave 
the principal streets you find the usual 
wooden houses characteristic of Sweden 
and of the little Russian towns —low 
houses composed of a single story, and 
generally painted yellow. The total ab 
sence of coal smoke in this country, 
where only wood is burnt, makes our 
towns clean, and explains that limpid 
and transparent sky which seems to 
spread out its blue expanse immediately 
behind the houses 

The Empress Catherine II., in speak 
ing of the climate of Russia, used to di 
vide the year into eight months of winter 
and four months of bad weather. This 
severe judgment may be to a certain ex 
tent exact as regards the winter. but the 
other season was too badly treated by the 
great and witty sovereign. In the north 
of Russia and in Finland the heat during 
the months of July and August often 
attains 75° to 85° Fahrenheit; the sky 


is bright blue; the fields, full of flowers 
of pale and unobtrusive colors, smell de 
liciously; and everybody makes haste to 
enjoy the brief summer. Those who are 
not absolutely obliged to work in the 
towns spend their last dollar in order to 
live in the country, hire a villa,a cot 
tage, or even a humble fisherman's hut, 
and enjoy the dolce far niente of fishing 
and sailing. 

Winter, on the contrary, is the season 
to visit the town. Then the pulse of life 
beats more strongly, and we have learnt 
so well how to combat and conquer the 
common enemy, cold, that the inhabi 
tants, and even strangers, are enabled to 
forget the iey winds, the snow, and the 
thermometer, which sometimes sinks 20 
Sleighing parties, 
snow skating, and, above all, the favorite 
pastime of ice skating, with its fétes, its 
illuminations, and its heroes and cham 
pions—for Finland has some excellent 


degrees below zero. 





INTERIOR OF A SWEDISH PEASANT'S HOUSE 
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skaters, who have won laurels in abun 
dance outside their own country also— 
all this makes winter at Helsingfors very 
endurable. The market, which has nei 
ther roof nor even stalls to shelter the 
poor buyers and sellers, proves that hu- 
manity can endure a prolonged station in 
the open air in very intense cold. The 
big fish-wives, muffled and wrapped up 
in innumerable shawls, remain there all 
day jong selling their pike, their cod, and 
other fish, frozen and hard as- logs of 
wood. The variety of types and costumes 
makes the aspect of the market very curi- 
There are Swedish fishermen with 
their sailor look, Finns in short cloaks, 
Russian soldiers wearing long gray over 
coats and with their heads wrapped up 
in the ‘‘ bashlik,”’ Russian vegetable sell- 
ers in the traditional costume of the mu- 
jiks, Israelites in long caftans; and all 
this crowd of people, smoking all the 
while like chimneys, dance and stamp on 
the frozen ground to keep their feet from 
freezing entirely. 

The great variety of race and language 
amongst the inhabitants of Helsingfors is 


ous. 
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AT HELSINGFORS 


seen most conveniently and most striking- 
ly at the market, where business brings 
together all these men, who are separated 
by idiom, religion, and manners, and who 
are otherwise indifferent, if not hostile, 
to each other. At the time of the great 
October fair the Esthonians arrive on 
their big two-masted sloops, and with 
their woollen stockings, their short jack 
ets, long hair, and narrow-brimmed hats, 
the whole composing the costume of the 
peasants of the last century, add a new 
and picturesque note to a picture already 
full of interest. The Swedes from the 
coasts do not mix with the Finns; they 
do not understand their language; nor do 
they intermarry with Finnish women, 
and vice versa. For centuries these two 
races have been rubbing elbows every 
day without becoming ever confounded. 
The Russian soldiers, of whom there are 
10,000 at Helsingfors, do not at all mingle 
with the population. Only the generals, 
who speak French, frequent a little Fin 
nish society. Even the officers of the 
Finnish battalions, who are obliged to 


speak Russian, are almost strangers to 
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A still more curi 
ous fact is that the masterpieces of Rus- 
sian literature reach us through French 
or German translations, and Dostoievsky 
and Tolstoi were known at Paris before 
they were heard of in Finland, although 
it is only a few miles from St. Petersburg, 
and in a country forever united with the 
destinies of the empire. 

At Helsingfors is the only university 
of the country. It is organized on the 
German plan, and counts more than 
100 professors and 1700 students—a very 
fair percentage on a total population of 
2,200,000 inhabitants. College life here 
is more like that of Scandinavia than of 
Germany. The club life and ‘‘ Kneipen,” 
with duelling and obligatory affairs of 
honor, are unknown in our country. The 
colored cap of the German student is re 
placed with us by a black cap with a 
white velvet crown, with a little gold 


their Slav colleagues 


3orgo is an old town about forty miles 
from Helsingfors, and certainly the most 
characteristic of the small towns of Fin 
land. By the side of the old town, with 
its quaint, irregular houses and its tor 
tuous streets, there are square and un 
picturesque quarters, with houses painted 
with yellow ochre, and reminding one by 
their shape of cigar boxes. Situated at 
the mouth of a little river, and prettily 
set in a frame of hills and ancient fortifi 
cations, covered with venerable pine-trees, 
sorgo presents a most curious aspect. 
The old white cathedral; the strange 
houses of the old town, painted red, ochre, 
and orange ; the sheds and warehouses 
built along the river, with their founda- 
tions in the water itself; and everywhere 
in the intervals between these odd wood 
en buildings the fresh greenery of the 
gardens—such are some of the features 
which make this little town so character- 
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BORGO. 


lyre over the shade. The student lives 
very independently with his fellow-stu- 
dents from the same town or of the same 
class; or, if he has a taste for singing, 
with those who follow the singing les- 
sons; for student singing plays an impor- 
tant part in college life, and in the life of 
the North in general, where it is an ele- 
ment in every festivity, whether private 
or public 


istic. The cathedral is a large, square 
monument, built of blocks of granite, 
whitewashed, and with pointed gables. 
The steeple is separate from the church, 
at a distance of about fifty paces. It is 
the type of almost all our churches of the 
Catholic era, that is to say, before Gus- 
tavus Vasa. 

It was in this church of Borgo that 
Alexander I., in 1809, opened the Finnish 
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ELLI, THE 


Diet, by which he promised to preserve 
and to respect forever the religion, the 
laws, and the Swedish constitution of the 
country, thus, according to his own words, 
‘raising Finland to a place amongst na 
tions.” 

sorgo is a place of patriotic pilgrimage 
for the Finns. Here lived Runeberg, the 
greatest poet and patriot of the country, 
contenting himself with the modest posi 
tion of Professor of Greek in the gymna 
sium of the town. He died in 1877, and 
was buried in the midst of some enormous 
pine-trees on the hill facing the town. 
His house has been purchased by the 
state, and is now open to visitors, who 
see it just as it was during the poet's life- 
time. Runeberg is the greatest name in 
Swedish literature, for this Finn wrote in 
Swedish, his mother-tongue. The poet 
who so admirably comprehended the hon 
est and patient character of his compatri- 
ots, who sang in such noble verse their 
ceaseless labor to overcome unfertile and 
Vou, LXXXII 33 
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niggard nature, the patriot whose inspi 
ration blazed forth at the memory of their 
heroic fight for their country in the un- 
equal struggle of 1808, belonged to that 
strong and virile race of Swedes who live 
on the coast of Finland, and who from 
time immemorial have looked upon Fin 
land as their true and only father-land 
The Swedish influence in Finland began 
in the twelfth century, when King Eric 
came to plant the cross in the midst of the 
pagan populations. Up till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Finnish litera 
ture was confined to translations of the 
Seriptures and of religious books. The 
Finns, who aspired to a more lofty cult 
ure, accepted the language of the Swedish 
conquerors who had become their fellow- 
citizens. On the other hand. the Swedes 
of Finland considered themselves to be 
sons of the same soil as the Finns. There 
is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the 
fact that a Swedish Finn became the poet 
of the country and created the Finnish 
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ELLI'S TWO SONS. 


nation, which had remained unconscious 
of itself until the moment when the po 
ems called the Stories of Ensign Stal 
made the chord of patriotism and honor 
vibrate in the heart of every Finn. Rune 
berg’s birthday is celebrated as a national 
féte in Finland, and the children learn 


his poems by heart not only 
in Finland, but in the whole 
of Scandinavia. His statue, 
made by his son, the sculp 
tor, stands at Helsingfors, 
and the town of Borgo pos 
sesses another statue by the 
same artist, who is better 
fitted than any other man to 
reproduce the features of the 
great poet. 


In order to make excur 
sions into the interior of the 
country we have only to 
take the train, which will 
earry us not only to St. 
Petersburg, but also north 
ward as far as Uleaborg, the 
most northern spot in the 
world that the locomotive 
has yet reached. We have 
to go to Uleaborg in order to 
gain Tornea and Aavasaksa, 
the mountain whence can be 
seen the midnight sun on St. 
John’s Eve. This pleasure, 
however, we reserve for an 
other year, and direct our 
course eastward, in order to 
visit the fine country on the 
Vuoksi River and around 
Lake Saima. The cars are 
comfortable and built on 
the American plan, with 
doors at the ends. We set- 
tle ourselves cozily in a corner, with a 
ticket for Wilmanstrand. It is not easy 
to realize the dreamy and discreet beauty 
of the country from the view out of the 
car window; indeed, the outlook is sadly 
monotonous, not to say horribly ugly. 
Forests of low stunted trees alternate 
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ily with fields or marshes where the vege- 
le tation is yellow and gray The barns 
1e : isible here and there are, of course, built ‘ 
Ip of wood, and the pointed pine-trees and 
rs, the primitive fences of pine poles give 
S to the whole landscape a singularly stiff 
he ind disagreeable aspect. The heights are 
sa , 1ot considerable, and the line of the back 
to eyound of the picture, formed generally 
ne f pine woods, presents only very slight 

i modulations. The railway stations, of 

yvood also, are very modest; but, never Fact 

ir theless, with their little plantations and ¥ ny 
he flower beds, they appear like veritable 
to oases in this desert of pale green. If you 
ill happen to be travelling on Sunday, you ' i 
xt vill have the consolation of seeing some hs 
h curious types; but on week-days there is ii 
he ibsolutely nothing to attract the eye. | : \ 
Lié t ; 
ve 
ve RUTTA, THE LOCAL BEAUTY 
to ; 
a, 
be And what typesthey are! The 
st. peasants who live near the rail- 
e way track offer no artistic in- 
n terest whatever. Their faces 
ur are gray, their hair is gray, 
to and their clothes are gray, and 
ne there is nothing striking in 
id their physiognomy. But the 
re Saima country promises better 
mn things, and so we make the 
th best of the wearisome monot 
st - ony until we approach the lake 
a country, when the change in 
sy aspect begins to become marked. 
Ly Wilmanstrand, a small bath 
1€ ing-place frequented by the 
ly middle classes of St. Petersburg 
y. during the summer, possesses 
te 


two attractions for visitors 

the exercising ground, where 
the Emperor comes sometimes 
to review the Finnish troops, 
and an imperial palace. This 
may seem incredible, but it is 
true. The state has bought, on 
behalf of the sovereign, a mod 
est villa, which the architects 
and artists of Finland have en- 
deavored to render habitable 
by the august visitors. Furni- 
ture, hangings, and pictures are 
all of Finnish origin in this im 
provised palace, which might 
indeed serve as a specimen of 








THE COSTUME OF RUOKOLAKS. the industry of the country. 
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BIRCH-BARK KNAPSACK AND SHOES. 


No tourist who pretends to see Finland 
can dispense with a journey to Imatra, 
the celebrated cataract of the river Vu- 
oksi. The excursion is very agreeable, 
the communications being excellent, and 
the route charming. At Wilmanstrand 
we embark on a clean and smart little 
steamer, which will take us to the mouth 
of the Vuoksi. We are not a little sur- 
prised to find on this steamer a mixed 
crowd of tourists, such as we are accus- 
tomed to see in Switzerland, for instance, 
but which strikes us as being absolutely 
novel in this part of the world. With 
the exception of a few English and French 
tourists, they are middle-class people from 
St. Petersburg, who have come to breathe 
the pure air of Finland. Nothing more 
beautiful can be imagined than Lake 
Saima, a corner of which we cross on a 
fine summer’s morning. Thousands of 
islands and rocks are reflected in the 
calm and limpid water that bathes the 
sombre or silvery foliage of the over- 
hanging pine and birch trees. The enor- 
mous mass of water contained in the en- 


tire system of the lakes of Saima finds an 
issue at Harakka over a small water-fall 
famous for an abundance of trout. The 
fishing right has been purchased by some 
English sportsmen from St. Petersburg, 
who have built a villa near the spot. 

We now follow the course of the Vu 
oksi for half an hour ina gig. The small 
cataracts and the rapid current of the 
broad river give to the moving water 
tones of cold ultramarine blue. This is 
not the greenish-blue of the Swiss lakes 
and torrents, but a blue sui generis, the 
like of which is to be found only in fine 
Chinese porcelain. The whole country 
wears an air of gayety and festivity which 
one scarcely expects to find in such a 
Northern latitude. 

Here we are at Imatra. Enormous 
rocks narrow the bed of the river, which 
seems to have split the prodigious mass 
of stone at one fell swoop in prehistoric 
times. The water-fall is not steep and 
precipitous; indeed we might correctly 
speak of the rapids of Imatra, inasmuch 
as the succession of cataracts extends over 
a distance of some five furlongs. There 
is no question of the color of the water 
here. Immense waves, all white with 
foam, pile up one on the top of the other, 
and the tossing and surging water flings 
its spray over the spectators who are 
standing on the sides at a considerable 
height above the bed of the torrent. At 
a distance of a few versts from Imatra 
is another cataract of the same kind, 
Wallinkoski, less violent, but broader, 
and surrounded by dark pine forests. 
Here, indeed, we might well believe our- 
selves to be miles and miles away from 
all civilization, were it not for a few vil- 
las built by Russians, which we see here 
and there peeping out from a bed of ver- 
dure. 


We have heard a good deal about the 
fine popular costumes of this country, 
but the people met in the environs of 
Imatra and of its horribly European hotel 
have caused us nothing but bitter decep- 
tion. Some children offer us strawber- 
ries, and stonés worn into round or 
curious shapes by the waters of Imatra. 
An old beggar-woman, in the dark and 
almost monastic costume of the Joutseno, 
interlarding her monotonous supplica- 
tions with quotations from the Scriptures, 
gives us certainly a bit of local color; but 
we have not yet discovered a single Kar- 
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elian type, or a single one of those large 
white head-dresses that are traditionaily 
worn in the country, and are justly con 
sidered to date from the most remote an 
tiquity. The hotel waiters cannot give 
us any information on this subject, and 
the tourists declare, in so many stereo 
typed phrases, that national costume is 
disappearing everywhere, and that our 
business age is incompatible with pictu- 
resqueness. The St. Petersburg snobs add 
that the Finn women are horribly ugly, 
and that we shall not lose much if we do 
not meet any. Happily the idea came 
into our heads to consult one of the in 
habitants of the country, and, thanks to 
him, we found the wherewithal to gratify 
our thirst for local color. 

‘*“You have only to go about twenty 
versts into the interior,” he said, ‘‘and 
you will see villages where the old cos 
tume is still worn unmodified. I wil! 
give you the address of a good peasant 
woman, who w'll welcome you with open 
arms, lodge you, and procure you models.” 

No sooner said than done. Fifteen 


versts in a cariole, then across a lake, a 
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few hundred paces over an isthmus, an 
other half-hour by boat across a lake, 
and here we are at the address indicated. 
It is a clean, well-built farm-house, with 
the entrance and the staircase painted 
with very bright yellow ochre. 

Our hostess, who did, indeed, receive us 
in the most amiable manner, was a tall 
angular woman, with long dry hands and 
an irregular sun-burnt face. Her teeth 
white as pearls, her small bright blue 
eyes sparkling with intelligence, and then 
the large white coif falling in fine folds 
down her back, completed this sympa- 
thetic and original type of the true Kar 
elian woman. She was, for that matter, 
by no means an ordinary woman. By 
birth a simple peasant, and a simple pea- 
sant still, she had acquired a sort of med- 
ical authority as a first-class masseuse, 
and that, too, not only in her own coun- 
try, but also in the neighboring towns, 
and even at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Her husband had been for years bedrid- 
den, crippled with rheumatism, and ut- 
terly unable to work; and the poor wife, 
horrified at the prospect of ruin and mis- 
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ery, set to work to masser, to rub and 
knead the patient with such obstinate 
perseverance that, seconded as she was 
by a sort of medical instinct, she succeed- 
ed in curing him completely. Massage, 
which has worked so many prodigious 
cures of late years in Europe, has been 
known for centuries to the Finnish pea- 
sants, who practise it in their vapor baths. 
The bath of moist vapor, generally known 
by the name of Russian bath, of a tem- 
perature that none can endure except 
those who are accustomed to it from 
childhood, is one of the capital features 
in the life of the Finnish peasant, and 
procures him the highest imaginable 
pleasure. The ‘‘Sauna,” the place where 
the baths are taken, is a square house, 
built of wood, like all the houses in the 
land, only it has no chimney; the smoke 
passes out through a hole in one of the 
walls. In a corner one discerns, in spite 
of the intense obscurity, a large furnace, 
and opposite the furnace a sort of loft or 
shelf, which is reached by means of a 
ladder. The vapor is produced by pour- 
ing buckets of water on heaps of burning 
hot stones placed on the top of the fur- 
nace. The Finnish peasant, with his 
family and his servants and everybody 
belonging to him, from the octogenarian 
down to the new-born babe, takes these 
baths every night in summer during the 
haymaking and the harvest, and once 
or twice a week in winter. Such is the 
simplicity of these populations, and such 
the respect for the ‘‘Sauna,” considered 
as a sacred place, that the promiscuity of 
ages and sexes never has any bad result 
from the point of view of morality. A 
crime committed in the ‘‘Sauna”’ is held 
to be aggravated tenfold by the holiness 
of the ground where it is committed. 
Each one, without troubling himself 
about his neighbor, enjoys the atmos- 
phere charged with smoke and vapor, 
beats his flesh with leafy branches of 
birch, and refreshes himself from time to 
time with a little cold water. Sometimes 
during the winter the men rush out of 
this temperature of 150° Fahr. and roll 
themselves in the snow, their bodies be- 
ing red as raw beefsteaks. They maintain 
that these enormous changes of temper- 
ature render them less sensitive to cold 
and heat. All Finnish children are born 
in the ‘‘Sauna,” where also the women 
doctors exercise their art. 

To return to our hostess, the miracu- 


lous cure that she had worked on the 
person of her lord and master being com 
pleted, her name began to fly on the wings 
of renown until it reached the neighbor 
ing town of Wiborg. Elli, for this was 
her name, was sent for by all suffering 
from rheumatism, first of all, at Wiborg, 
and then at Helsingfors and St. Peters- 
burg. Her method was verified by the 
doctors, and the faculty not finding its 
authority at all impaired by this rival in 
peasant costume, Elli had finally come 
to pass her winters in the towns in the 
occupation of **‘ massing” the rheumatie 
populations with her robust fingers; but 
no sooner did the fine weather return 
than she hurried back to her dear farm. 
The peasants all over these parts are small 
owners or free farmers, but, as is the com- 
mon lot in Finland, all are very poor, and 
the house of Elli, thanks to the money she 
had earned by her ‘‘ massage,” had an al- 
most aristocratic air compared with the 
extremely primitive cabins of her neigh- 
bors. For although the most fortunate of 
these farmers are not so badly off, money 
is almost unknown amongst them. For- 
eigners can scarcely form an idea of the 
indigence of these people, or of their food, 
so different from that of the continental 
people. Economy and prudence are not 
the chief qualities of the Finnish peasant; 
he eats all that the season’s crop produces, 
without thought for the future; during 
the summer there is a Belshazzar’s feast 
every day, with milk, curds, and even 
butter; but in the winter there is nothing 
but the eternal black rye-bread, potatoes, 
and fish so salt that it would take the skin 
off the throat of any but a Finnish pea- 
sant. 

In her wanderings, Elli, who had never 
given up the costume of her country, had 
not failed to attract the attention of ar- 
tists. She had even posed twice for a 
lady, a painter at Wiborg. My color box, 
easel, and umbrella were therefore famil- 
iar objects to her, and my trade did not 
cause her either fear or astonishment. 
On the contrary, she promised to find me 
as many models as I pleased, and she 
kept her word, without counting that she 
posed for me herself, together with her 
whole family, her servants, and her neigh- 
bors. Never was an artist better received 
amongst non-artistic people. Money be- 
ing very rare in these parts, one franc a 
sitting was a fortune for a poor old woman 
who could no longer work in the fields. 
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But, first of all, I had to familiarize 
myself with the country, and to find good 
types. So Elli and I started off across 
the country to see what resources it offer- 
ed from a picturesque point of view. The 
summer night, clear and limpid, gave a 
peculiar charm to our walk, and I felt 
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impressed with 
the incomparable and mel 


strongly 


ancholy beauty of the land 
scape. Finnish villages 
are not built like those of 
France and Russia, for in 
stance, with a street in the 
middle; each farm - house 
stands in the centre of its 
domain, so that we had to 
walk many versts in order 
to reach a neighbor’s. 

Our nocturnal work had 





TOWER OF RUOKOLAKS 


a very positive result. The prospect of 
gaining a few francs procured me models 
by the dozen, more even than I needed, and 
the next morning I saw five or six women 
in the gala costume arrive at Elli’s house 
I set to work and sketched them diligent- 
ly, while losing nothing of their gossip. 
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A HARAKKA PEASANT. 


In this remote village, far away from 
all European influence, old customs are 
held in honor, as well as the old cos 
tume. The costume varies in the differ- 
ent districts, but in a general way, in the 
whole government of Wiborg, it repre- 
sents the ancient costume of the Finns. 
Twenty years ago the men and women 
alike still wore those long overcoats of 
white drugget which the high-priest Ma 
karij, in his chronicle of Novgorod, writ- 
ten in the eleventh century, mentions as 
characteristic of the Finns. The head- 
dress of the women and the large silver 
brooch, the apron ornamented with stripes 
and transversal embroidery, are found 
everywhere amongst the Karelian races, 
even in Russia. The costume of Ruoko- 
laks, represented in our illustration, is ev- 
idently the gayest and most picturesque 
of all the national costumes. The black 
dress hemmed with red, the red and white 
apron, the white camisole embroidered 
with red, and the large head-dress in- 
geniously folded and pinned, without a 
single stitch of needle and thread, give it 
something of a Southern and Italian look. 
Unfortunately the young women of the 
present day, blinded by the brilliant and 
horrible colors of printed fichus, are be- 
ginning to abandon this most character- 


istic head-dress. The wandering peddlers 
gain perhaps a little by the change, but 
picturesqueness loses. The peasants stil] 
wear shoes plaited out of birch bark. 
These shoes cost next to nothing, for the 
peasant can make himself a pair in an 
hour, and they have the great advantage 
of allowing the water to run out and of 
drying very quickly. Birch bark is also 
employed to make a number of useful ob- 
jects besides shoes of all kinds, such as 
bags, which are carried on the back like 
soldiers’ knapsacks, sponges for rubbing 
and cleaning, ete. 

The population of which I am speaking 
belongs to the Karelian race, the other 
branch, the Tavastians, occupying the 
western parts of the country. In spite of 
their moral qualities, the Tavastians are 
not sympathetic to look at; their square 
stature, their heavy features, and their 
slow movements form the absolute oppo- 
site of all that we are accustomed to look 
upon as the classical type of beauty. The 
Karelians are generally lean, tall, less 
blond, brisker in their movements, more 
talkative, and more prepossessing than 
their Tavastian brothers. Their hands 
are remarkable for delicacy and beauty. 





A FINNISH PEASANT AT WORK. 
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You often meet tall, slender, and elegant 
young fellows, like the two sons of Elli, 
whom I have sketched just as they were 
coming home from haymaking. The 
young girls are never blond and rosy, 
like the Swedes, for instance, nor has their 
skin the carmine and tender green tones 
of that of German girls; it is smooth and 
dark, and their hair is oftener chestnut 
than blond. The men have generally 
travelled a good deal, and most of them 
are familiar with St. Petersburg and 
northern Russia. 

The days passed quickly under Elli’s 
hospitable roof, and soon Sunday arrived. 
Everybody was going to church, and I 
was joyous at the prospect of joining in 


‘ 


Saima. There another boat, larger than 
he first one, was waiting for us. It was 
so dry and full of cracks that it seemed to 
me that we ran the risk of sinking—a de 
tail which gave but little alarm to my 
companions, for, in the first place, all had 
taken off their shoes and stockings; and, 
in the second place, we had quite time 
enough to arrive at the church, they said, 
before the boat would have made enough 
water to sink us. A delightful prospect! 


We took leave of Elli, of her family 
and her farm, with regret, and started 
northward to see the fine scenery of 
Punkaharju. The largest of the steamers 
that ply on Lake Saima landed us very 





THE STRONGHOLD OF OLOFSBORG. 


the journey. The population met, first of 
all,on the banks of the lake. The big 
boat, specially reserved for this purpose, 
was launched, and then the twenty row 
ers took their seats. We were sixty in 
all. E/lli’s husband took the helm with 
extreme gravity. The women were com 
pleting the details of their toilet, and 
some of the old ones were helping the 
younger ones to fold and arrange their 
coifs, a most difficult operation indeed, 
which I have never been able to master, 
in spite of innumerable lessons. 

Soon the lake was crossed, and we 
started off on foot, in a temperature of 80° 
Fahr., over the isthmus, about a verst 
wide, which separated us from Lake 


early in the morning at Nyslott (new cas- 
tle), a very small town, remarkable only 
for its medizeval stronghold of Olofsborg, 
which is considered to be the most pictur- 
esque and the best preserved of our old 
castles. The peninsula of Punkaharju 
is twenty versts distant from Nvslott, and 
the road is very ugly, which fact, doubt- 
less, makes us find Punkaharju all the 
more attractive. The air is of remarka 
ble purity, and the perfect silence aiding, 
Punkaharju would be an ideal spot for a 
sanatorium, a veritable paradise for ner 
vous people especially. 

It was here that we ended our excursion, 
from want of time to continue further 
toward the north as we had intended. 
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. op more prominent bonds connect- 
ing England with India have always 
been military and commercial. But there 
are also literary associations which have 
played no small part in the great drama 
of English supremacy in Hindustan and 
Ceylon. In the early operations of the 
East India Company there was now and 
then an Englishman combining keen lit 
erary taste with an eye to commercial ad 
vantage, who helped in both ways to weld 
the chain which has finally brought In 
dia within the enduring control of his 
little island in the West. The English 
tradesman pure and 
simple was not even 


the first revealer of 
the boundless trea- 
sures of India. This 


was the work of the 
scholarly traveller. 
He was the pioneer 
who over 
the country, lingered 
at those splendid 
courts, and came home 
with the story of the 
industries, the  gor- 
geous architecture, the 
unrivalled jewels, the 
flora, and the exhaust- 
less soil. His marvel- 
lous accounts stirred 
the commercial mind, 


wandered 


WRITERS IN 


JOHN F. HURST, 





INDIA. 


D.D 


The East India Company never dis 
played greater skill in the management 
of its affairs in India than in its selection 
of men. Many of its civil servants were 
skilful with the pen—an ability which 
served in good stead after they had be- 
domesticated in India. Warren 
Hastings was hardly less as a literary 
character than as a civil administrator. 
His wide reading, his delightful style, his 
abiding interest in the antiquities of In- 
dia, then new to Europe, gave him a 
prominent place in the group of English 
statesmen who knew how to enjoy with 
the de- 
literature 
and the absorbing en- 
civil 


come 


equal ease 


lights of 


gagements of 
rule. 

Sir Philip Francis, 
the most probable 
author of the ‘* Let- 
ters of Junius,” led a 


checkered life in In- 
dia. He had been 
connected with the 
War - Office in Lon- 


don, and resigned in 
1772. In the follow- 
ing year he was ap- 
pointed a member of 
the Council for India. 

As the vessel bore 
Francis and the oth- 


and induced the Eng- Nal (emo er members of the 
lish capitalists of 7 Council up the Hugli 
three centuries ago to “aye to Calcutta, it was ex- 
undertake the form . pected by the stran- 
ing of great enter- gers from afar that 
prises in the East. CARICATURE OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS the royal salute of 


Sir Thomas Roe, not 

content with explor- 

ing the Amazon on the Western conti- 
nent, never gave a pause to his long pil- 
grimage until he reached the court of 
the Great Mogul. The moment when 
that traveller—the first Englishman 
to behold the splendor of the Peacock 
Throne of Delhi—touched the marble 
floor of the greatest palace in the East, 
and breathed the perfumed air of its au- 
dience-hall, was full of fate to that mighty 
empire. From that time onward Eng- 
land’s eyes were never turned away from 
the wealth of India. 


twenty-one guns from 


the batteries of Fort 
William would be given them. But, 
alas, the number was seventeen.* Hast- 


ings had taken great care that the royal 
salute should not be given. Francis 
was disgusted. His pride was wounded. 
When he met Hastings the reception 
was cold and formal. He took no pains 
to conceal his sense of injury. A few 
ounces more of gunpowder would prob- 
ably have made them cordial friends. 
But now there could be no friendship. 
This first affront laid the foundation of 
* Busteed’s Hehoes from Old Caleutta, p. 55. 
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that bitter hostility of Francis to Hastings 
and his administration, sharpened the pen 
of Francis for invective and satire hardly 
less keen than one finds in the ** Letters 
of Junius,” and led to a duel between the 
two in India, which resulted in the wound 
ing of Francis and that trial of Hastings 
by the House of Commons which shook 
all England and her distant colonies 

Francis indulged in all the license and 
splendor which his position, salary, and 
skill in gaming permitted. It is said 
that he paid a rent of $60,000 a year for 
his house, employed 104 servants, had his 
erand dinners and balls, but all the while 
he watched Hastings with an eagle eye. 
Never has the Indian mail carried back 
to England more violent attacks on a 
Governor-General than those of Francis 
against Hastings. During all the first 
vears of his stay in India he underesti 
mated the genius of his foe. Hastings 
triumphed in the end. His pen, and that 
endurance which ‘* resembled the patience 
of stupidity,” triumphed over the malig- 
nity of the temper and the ambition 
and the venomous pen of even Philip 
Krancis. 

There is hardly any notable event in 
Anglo-Indian history with which Eng- 
lish literature has not some immediate 
connection. Even the Black Hole tra 
gedy has its literary associations. That 
is the best known of all the individual 
crimes perpetrated by a native of India 
on English people. Calcutta was cap- 
tured from the English by the native 
troops under Siraj ud Dowla (Lamp of 
the State), the Suba of Bengal. The later 
judgment of those best able to judge the 
conditions of the times is to the effect that 
the young Hindu commander was not re- 
sponsible for the imprisonment and suffo- 
cation of the English people in the Black 
Hole, but that subordinate officers were 
the real perpetrators of the tragedy. 

J. Z. Holwell was one of the few sur- 
viving prisoners. He became the histo- 
rian of the tragedy, and afterward erect- 
ed a monumert to the memory of his 
murdered fellow-countrymen. Holwell’s 
history in India was that of a man who 
seems to have been aroused to intense 
mental activity by the historical and lit- 
erary wealth of the country. The very 
air about him inspired him to earnest re- 
search. His Narrative of the Black 
Hole Tragedy was an exhaustive mono- 
graph, and is the best original source for 





J. Z. HOLWELL 


Fr an old print after a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


the proper understanding of that blackest 
chapter of Anglo-Indian history. But 
Holwell’s study of India led him into 
larger fields. He inquired deeply into 
the religions of the people, their archi- 
tectural achievements, their usages, and 
their far-distant history. His principal 
works are his Mythology, Cosmogony, 
Fasts and Festivals, and Interesting 
Historical Events Relative to the Prov- 
ince of Bengal. He was probably one of 
the best collectors of ancient manuscripts 
and other literary treasures in India at a 
time when the European craze for Orient- 
al literary treasures had not as yet made 
them scarce in India. But his rich gath- 
erings were lost at the capture of Calcut- 
ta. In addition to his elaborate books, 
he wrote monographs on various Indian 
topies, and contributed largely to awaken 
in England a literary interest in India. 
His fame spread to the Continent, where 
he was recognized, éven more than in 
England, as an author of great worth. 
Voltaire says of him: ‘‘ This is the same 
Holwell who learned not. only the lan- 
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guage of the modern Brahmans, but also 
that of the ancient Brahmans. It is he 
who wrote most precious memoirs on In 
dia, and who translated sublime speci- 
mens of the first books written in the sa- 
cred language. We owe much to this 
man, who has only travelled to instruct. 
He has revealed that which has been con- 
cealed for ages.” 

An important movement in India in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was the founding of the periodical press. 
The first newspaper established in India 
was Hicky's Gazette, which began its his- 
tory on January 29, 1780, and soon took 
its place as an organ for the representa- 
tion of the large Anglo-Indian colony in 
Calcutta. The freedom with which it 
discussed social topics made it a great 
power. Hicky’s Gazette was the parent 
of a large number of newspapers and 
periodicals, not only in Calcutta, but in 
other parts of India. These periodicals, 
which had grown into a very respectable 
number by the year 1830, became the me- 
dium by which young Englishmen of lit- 
erary tastes made their acquaintance with 
the public. The Calcutta Literary Ga- 
zette, established about 1835, and edited 
by D.S. Richardson, was ably conducted. 
The editor himself became known in 
Europe as the author of Literary Leaves, 
Home Visions, The Ocean Sketches, and 
the Selections from the British Poets. 
Macaulay, during his residence in Cal- 
cutta, was so pleased with this last work 
that he drafted a plan for a similar book 
of selections from the British prose writ- 
ers, but never completed his undertaking. 
The Bengal Annual, of 1833, was a great 
favorite with ambitious young Anglo- 
Indians. It had a list of fifty contribu- 
tors, and there seemed to be no end to 
the enterprise and daring of those young 
and aspiring tyros in literature in the far- 
off land of their adoption. 

The military authorship of Anglo-Ind- 
ians received early attention, and has 
grown with remarkable rapidity. Since 
the conquest of India by Clive, and its 
solidification by Hastings, there has grown 
up a wealth of books on the military his- 
tory of the country which would consti- 
tute a vast library in itself. The expedi- 
tions to Afghanistan and to Burma, the 
Sikh war, the Sepoy Mutiny, and, indeed, 
every military movement in the country, 
have awakened a spirit of historical in- 
vestigation which has taken shape in large 


works. Some of them are not only trea- 
suries of history, but even of archzologi- 
cal research. The conquest of the Pun- 
jab has not only been treated in a military 
point of view, but that country having 
been the scene of Alexander’s conquest, 
the old Greek relations have been dis 
cussed, and points of identity between 
Hindu and Greek civilization established. 
These works have become a part of the per 
manent treasure of the world’s literature. 

Many of the great campaigns have been 
treated by the leaders themselves. Have- 
lock wrote The Campaigns in Ava, Neill 
wrote a history of the First Madras-Euro- 
pean Regiment, Sykes wrote valuable notes 
on ancient India, and Phayre wrote on 
the Burma race. The important writ 
ings of Sir John W. Kaye—such as his 
Essays of an Optimist, History of the 
War in Afghanistan, Life of Lord Met 
calfe, History of the Sepoy War, History 
of the Administration of the East India 
Company, and Lives of Indian Officers— 
show how strongly the literary spirit has 
prevailed among the military leaders who 
have established English supremacy in 
India. 

To the military treatment of the coun- 
try belongs also the attention given to the 
industrial and social life. We do not be- 
lieve a single industry has been forgotten. 
Men who have conducted large tea and 
coffee plantations have written on each 
subject. No study of cotton culture would 
be complete without consulting the works 
of the Anglo-Indian writers. Special an- 
tiquity, such as the architecture of the 
temples, has been treated with scientific 
thoroughness, and new light has been 
furnished by Fergusson and other patient 
English inguirers. The best writers on 
all these themes have not been mere tour- 
ists, like Sir William Jones—they had 
sympathy with the country. Their duties, 
either as civilians or soldiers, confined 
them often to one locality, where the his- 
tory or some other interest of the place 
set them to thinking and writing. India 
owes to England not only a good govern- 
ment, the introduction of Western civili- 
zation, the freedom for the propagation 
of Christianity, but also the revelation of 
India to itself and to the great Western 
world. 

From Macaulay’s connection with India 
we have the two most brilliant papers on 
that country which have been written, 
namely, the essays on Clive and Hastings. 
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RESIDENCE OF MACAULAY IN CALCUTTA. 


The relation of the Macaulay family to 
India did not begin with the going of 
Thomas Babington Macaulay as a member 
of the Council in 1834, and his remaining 
there four years. His father, Zachary 
Macaulay, had been a merchant in India, 
and returned to England. The uncle of 
the historian had lived on the western 
coast of India. An aged lady of Madras 
told me of the insecure life of himself and 
his children, and proved it by the fact that 
they often slept in couches lodged in the 
trees of the plantation, as the only refuge 
from the prowling beasts of the forest 

In Caleutta I had a conversation with 
Mr. Andrews, who had been a familiar 
aid to the historian during his stay in 
Caleutta, from 1834 to 1888. The rever 
ence with which he spoke of the historian, 
and of his kindness to him, and the meth 
ods of his daily life, was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Of all the memories of Mr. An 
drews I doubt not that those of his daily 
service to Macaulay will remain the most 
cherished. The residence of Macaulay is 
one of the most attractive in Caleutta, and 
is now the Bengal Club-house. The club 
is a delightful resort. The rooms are spa- 
cious and beautiful. The tables are sup- 
plied with the best periodicals from every 
part of the world. 


W illiam Makepeace Thackeray was born 
in Caleutta, The Armenian convent is 
pointed out as the house where the great 
novelist first saw the light. The family 
had long been associated with India. In 
January, 1766, the Lord Camden sailed 
from England for Calcutta. There were 
on board eleven men who were to do ser 
vice in India as writers for the East India 
Company. One was Ray, the son of Lord 
Sandwich, and subsequently distinguished 
as a Bengal author. The other was Wil 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, the grandfa 
ther of the novelist. This elder Thack- 
eray was one of the four employed in the 
Secretary's office. He seems to have given 
satisfaction to his superior, for in the fol 
lowing year the president informed the 
board that he was in need of an assistant 
as cash keeper. Thackeray was appointed 
to this office. The register of St. John’s 
Cathedral, in Calcutta, contains an entry 
of his marriage to Miss Amelia Webb, 
January 13, 1776. The family became 
permanent residents of that city. The 
father of the novelist seems to have been 
of no special prominence. He was buried 
in the North Park Cemetery, Calcutta, 
where his tombstone is still to be found. 

The cemeteries of India tell many a 
romantic story, by the bare mention of 
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SUPPOSED BIRTHPLACE OF THACKERAY, 


CALCUTTA. 


names, of the close relation between that 
country and the writers at home. Ina 
cemetery at Puna there lies buried the 
celebrated African traveller Sir W. C. 
Harris, who died October 9, 1848. He was 
author of Wild Sports in the West and 
Highlands of Ethiopia. In the North 
Park Cemetery of Calcutta there is a black 
marble slab containing the inscription : 


IN MEMORY OF 
The 
WHITWORTH AYLMER, 


Honourable 
ROSE 


who departed this life March 2d, a.p. 1800. 
Aged 20 years. 


This name calls to mind the most ro 
mantic period of the life of Walter Savage 
Landor. lLandor left Oxford in 1797. 
He spent some time on the Welsh coast, 
where he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Aylmer’s family. An attachment sprang 
up between Rose, the daughter of Lord 


Re ee 


Aylmer, and young Landor. One day she 
loaned him a book from the Swansea Cir- 
culating Library. 


It was a romance by 
Clara Reeve. 


Here he found an Arabic 
tale which so profoundly impressed him 
that it suggested his first 
** Gebir.”’ 


great work, 
The attachment between Rose 
Aylmer and Landor grew stronger. But 
an event occurred which separated the 
two. Rose went to Calcutta to visit or 
live with her aunt, Lady Russell, wife of 
Sir Henry Russell, who was at the time a 
judge in Caleutta, and afterward became 
chief justice, and, later, a baronet. Lan- 
dor, in his poem *‘ Abertawy,” indicates 
both her unwillingness to go and his own 
sorrow at her departure: 

“Where is she now? Called far away, 
By one she dared not disobey, 
To those proud halls, for youth unfit, 
Where princes stand and judges sit. 
Where Ganges rolls his widest wave 
She dropped her blossom in the grave; 
Her noble name she never changed, 
Nor was her nobler heart estranged.” 
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\ little poem to ‘*The Three Roses” 
‘commences as follows: 

“When the buds began to burst 
Long ago, with Rose the first 
I was walking, joyous then, 
Far above all other men, 
Till before us up there stood 
Britonferry’s oaken wood, 
Whispering, ‘ Happy as thou art, 
Happiness and thou must part.’” 


In another poem he sketches an inci 


dent of their idyllic life at Swansea. 
They could find no convenient seat. 


Landor constructed one by plucking up 
some thorn-rose bushes, for which he had 
to pay the penalty of a severe scratch: 

At last I did it—eight or ten; 

We both were snugly seated then; 

fut then she saw a half-round bead, 

And cried, ‘Good gracious, how you bleed!’ 

Gently she wiped it off, and bound 

With timorous touch that dreadful wound. 

To lift it from its nurse’s knee 

I feared, and quite as much feared she, 

For might{it not increase the pain, 

And make the wound burst out again ? 

She coaxed it to lie quiet there, 

With a low tune I bent to hear; 

How close I bent I quite forget, 

I only know I hear it yet.” 

The death of Rose in far-off Calcutta 
was a great blow to Landor. Here is 
only a part of his famous elegy: 

*“ Ah, what avails the sceptred race? 
Ah, what the form divine? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
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BY CHARLES EG 


lV 
LL day the slow process of the res- 
L toration of the household gods went 
on. For many a year thereafter all 


manner of losses dated from this period. 
‘‘Hain’t been seen nor hearn tell on 
sence ‘fore the infair,” was a formula 
that sufficiently accounted for any de- 
ficit in domestic accoutrement. There 
was no one in the Pettingill family so lost 
to the appreciation of hospitality and the 
necessity of equalling the entertainment 
given by the bride’s relatives as to opine 
that the game was not worth the candle. 
But more than once Mrs. Pettingill, with 
a deep sigh, demanded, ‘*‘ Who would hev 
thunk it would hev been so much more 
trouble ter kerry in things agin ’n ter 


* Begun in January number, 1891 
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Rose Avimer, whom these wakeful eves 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 


I consecrate to thee.”’ 


Charles Lamb was so delighted with 
the tender words that he wrote Landor: 
‘*Many things I had to say to you which 
there was no time for. 


| forget? 


One, why should 
‘Tis for Rose Aylmer, which 
has a charm I cannot explain. TI lived 
upon it for weeks.” 

Henry Crabbe Robinson wrote to Lan- 
dor of a visit to the Lambs, as follows: 
‘* [have just seen Charles and Mary Lamb, 
living in absolute solitude at Enfield. I 
found your poems lying open before 
Lamb. 
Aylmer.” 
four years. 


He is ever muttering Rose 
Landor survived Rose sixty- 
Shortly before his death, in 
Florence, a young Englishman appeared 
in the old singer’s presence, and handed 
him a letter from Lord Houghton 
(Monckton Milnes). It was the coming 
of ‘“‘the youngest to the oldest singer 
that England bore.” The young man 
afterward wrote the following beautiful 
tribute: 
“And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 
Receive and keep, 
Keep safe his dedicated dust, 
His sacred sleep. 
So shall thy lovers, come from far, 
Mix with thy name, 
As morning star with evening star, 
His faultless fame.” 
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kerry ‘em out!” She did not accurately 
gauge the force of enthusiastic anticipa- 
tion as a motive power. Nevertheless she 
bore up with wonderful fortitude, consid- 
ering that the triumph of the supper had 
been eclipsed. The inanimate members 
of the household were exhibiting a sort of 
wooden sulks as they were conveyed to 
their respective places—now becoming 
stifly immovable, despite the straining 
muscles of the men folks; then suddenly, 
without the application of appreciably 
stronger force, bouncing forward so un- 
expectedly that the danger of being over- 
run was imminent, and cries of ‘* Stiddy, 
thar! Ketch that eend! Holp up, thar!” 
resounded even through Rhodes’s dreams 
in the roof-room, as he drowsed peacefully 
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under the narcotic influences of hop tea. 
The loom might have seemed to entertain 
a savage reseniment for its supersedure, 
and was some two hours journeying back 
to its place in the shed-room, the scene 
alike of the blighted supper and its old 
industrial pursuits. After that the men 
folks took a vacation, and applied them- 
selves with some zest to apparently inci- 
dental slumber; old man Pettingill nodded 
in his chair on the porch; the others, 
chiefly volunteering neighbors, fell asleep 
in the hay at the barn while ostensibly 
feeding the cattle, leaving the great skel- 
eton of the warping bars staring its reflec- 
tion in the river out of countenance as it 
leaned against the fence, with its skeins 
of earefully sized party-colored yarn the 
prey of two nimble kittens, who expressly 
climbed the gaunt frame to tangle them. 
Even Mrs. Pettingill, sitting on an in- 
verted basket in the yard amongst her 
gear, looking a trifle forlorn, bareheaded, 
with her gray hair tucked in a small knot 
at the nape of her neck, her spe*tacles 
poised upon her nose, her hands on her 
knees, lost herself while gazing at her 
possessions in the effort to decide at which 
end she had best begin to rehabilitate the 
confusion; her eyelids presently drooped, 
and seant speculation looked through 
those spectacles. The shadowy great trees 
waved above her head. Bees robbed the 
clover at her feet, and flew, laden and 
drowsily droning, away; the light shifted 
on the river; the sun grew hot; the far 
blue mountains were like some land of 
dreams, so fair, so transfigured, they hard- 
ly seemed real and akin to these great, 
rugged, craggy, darksome heights that 
loomed beside the little cottage. Every- 
where were sleeping dogs; now and then 
one roused himself to recollections of the 
infair and the supper, and invaded the 
shed-room, standing in the door and gazing 
with drooping tail upon the simple do- 
mestie apparition of the loom in its ac- 
customed place, evidently having  be- 
lieved, in his optimistic simplicity, that 
the good things and the splendor and the 
delightful bustle of the past evening were 
to continue indefinitely, and infinitely 
disappointed to find them already abol- 
ished, the fleeting show of a single occa- 
sion. 

Shattuck would hardly have acknow- 
ledged as much to himself, but he cer- 
tainly felt relieved of an irksome pros- 
pect by this succumbing of the Pettin- 
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gills to the influence of excitement and 
fatigue. Conversation with his host 
would necessarily be somewhat hampered 
by the events of the preceding evening. 
He could not well have resented the old 
man’s indignation, and yet forbearance 
and courtesy were of even more poignant 
intimations. He had winced when the 
bridegroom had taken leave of him with 
a punctilious show of cordiality and hos- 
pitality and a hearty hand-shake, to show 
that he bore no malice for those insinua- 
tions. For these reasons the guest was not 
sorry to note the solemn preoceupation in 
the old man’s open-mouthed countenance 
as he passed out from the porch to the 
shade of the trees, where he came present- 
ly upon Mrs. Pettingill, sitting as motion- 
less as a monument amongst her distort- 
ed and dislocated ‘‘ truck,” as in her wak- 
ing moments she would have phrased her 
belongings. He lighted his cigar as he 
strolled down to the river, pausing to 
strike the match upon the white bark 
of an aspen-tree. The ferns gave out a 
sweet woodland odor, faint and delicate, 
overpowered presently by the pungent 
fragrance of the mint as his feet crushed 
the thick-growing herb. The erystal riv- 
er murmured as it went, and seemed to 
draw reflective, half-breathed sighs, as in 
the pauses of a story that is told. Now 
and again, when the banks were high on 
either side, the rocks duplicated the sound 
of the lapsing currents with a more sono- 
rous, cavernous emphasis, as if they sought 
to enter into the spirit of this sentient- 
seeming life. The sky, looking down in 
deep blue placidities, only here and there 
smote the water to azure emulations of its 
tint; for the shadows predominated, and 
the gravel gave the stream that fine brown, 
lucent tone, impossible to imitate, broken 
occasionally where some high bowlder in- 
cited the impetuosity of the current to bold 
leaps. Then it wascrested with snow-white 
foam, and shoaled away with glassy green 
waves to the same restfully tinted brown 
and amber swirls. The overhanging rocks 
were gray and broken and full of crevices, 
with moss and lichen. Where they lay 
in great fractured masses under a giant 
oak, a spring gushed forth. He heard its 
tinkling tremor, more delicately crystal- 
line and keyed far higher than the low 
continuous monotone of the river. He 
mechanically turned toward the sound, to 
see Letitia in her light blue dress sitting 
upon the gaunt gray rocks at the foot of 
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the craggy masses, a brown gourd in her 
hand and an empty cedar piggin at her 
feet. Her eyes were fixed gravely upon 
him, her face was fresh as the wild roses 
amongst the crevices of the rocks. She 
looked not more wilted by the excitements 
and heat and turmoil of the dancing at the 
infair than the flower blooming with the 
break of day. He strolled toward her, 
and spoke at the distance: 

‘* You're the only member of the fam- 
ily awake now, I believe.” He smiled, and 
flicked off the ash of his cigar. 

The expression of her eyes changed as 
they still rested upon him. ‘‘Dun’no’ 
whether I be awake or no,” she observed. 
‘*T kem down hyar arter a pail o’ water, 
an’ ‘pears like I can’t git away agin. Dis- 
abled somehows. Asleep, mebbe, though 
I moughtn’t look like it.” 

Her uncouth garb and dialect were 
somehow softened by the delicacy of her 
proportions, and the perfect profile and 
cutting of her face. Her speech was 
hardly more grating upon him, precisian 
though he was, than the careless, untu- 
tored lapses of a child might have been; 
all the senses of comparison as readily 
ignored them. She looked so sprite-like 
as she sat in a drooping, relaxed posture 
by the spring in the niche of the rocks, 
one hand behind her head, the other hold- 
ing the gourd against her blue dress; and 
the idea of an oread or a naiad suggested 
to his mind was suddenly on his lips. 

Her reply instantly reminded him of 
her limitations and her ignorance. 

‘* Witched an’ bound ter the spot!” she 
exclaimed, with widening eyes and breath- 
less tone. She lowered her voice: ‘‘ Did 
you-uns ever see one ?” 

Her literal interpretation embarrassed 
and threw him off his guard. 

‘*Never till now,” he said. He was 
not intentionally flirting with Zack Pet- 
tingill’s daughter; but elsewhere and to 
another of her sex the speech would have 
impressed him as a pretty compliment. 
In her quality of woman, in her posses- 
sion of a heart, she was no more repre- 
sented in his mind than if she had been 
the flower above her 

She either did not comprehend the flat- 
tery or she ignored it. Her mind was 
fixed upon the water-nymph and the 
oread. ‘* Bound ter the spot!” she reiter- 
ated, with a sceptical air. ‘‘ Thar’s a heap 
o’ ways 0’ bein’ bound ter the spot. Lazi- 
ness kin hinder ez totally ez a block an’ 





chain. Mebbe they war ’flicted that-a 
way, sorter like me.” She stretched both 
arms upward in an attitude that miglit 
have been grotesque in another, but with 
her was a charming and childish expres 
sion of fatigue. 

He sat down on the ledge of the rock 
took out his watch, and looked at it. ‘ | 
wish I knew whether the doctor wouldn't 
come or would,” he said, the harassment 
of the earliev hours recurring to his mind 
‘“*T am sorry they ever sent for him 
Doesn't he seem a long time coming ?” 

‘Fee Guthrie axed me that question 
fourteen hundred an’ fifty times this 
mornin’. I don’t set my mind on doctor 
men whenst folks air well, only whenst 
ailin’. ’Pears ter me like Mr. Rhodes’s 
main complaint air foolishness.” 

Shattuck flushed with a sort of loyal 
resentment for his friend’s sake. ‘' You 
think he is foolish because he wanted to 
dance with you?” he said, tartly. 

She cast a rallying side glance down 
upon him. ‘“‘ Mr. Rhodes warn’t particu 
Jar bout dancin’ with me,” she protested. 
**T ain’t in no wise a favorite ‘mongst the 
boys. That's what makes me ‘low I be 
so smart!” She turned her head with a 
bird-like coquetry, more formidable for 
being so natural. 

‘*Too smart for them ?” he said, placa- 
ted in spite of himself by her naive arro- 
gations. 

She nodded the wise little head that 
she so boldly vaunted. ‘‘ They all ax me, 
‘Hey? hey ?”—she raucously thickened 
her voice in drawling mimicry—‘‘ter ev 
ery word I say—every one I ever see but 
you-uns.” 

If he could compliment, she could re 
turn the courtesy.. He was silent for a 
moment, remembering the criticisms that 
he had heard last night on her unexpect- 
ed and contrariwise conversation. She 
was doubtless far too clever for her com 
peers and her sphere—even clever enough 
to know it. 

‘* You don’t think it worth while to be 
a favorite amongst fools. But how is 
poor Mr. Rhodes a fool ?” 

‘* Foolish,” she corrected him, as if she 
made a distinction. ‘‘’Kase he wants ter 
git ‘lected ter office, an’ he kems ‘round 
sa-aft-sawderin’ folks ez laffs, ‘an laffs at 
him, a-hint his back. An’ he dassent say 
his soul’s his own! An’ he hev ter take 
sass off'n everybody. He talks ‘bout the 
kentry, an’ ennybody kin see he don’t 
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keer nuthin’ "bout the kentry. Id ruther 
be a wild dog down thar by the ruver- 
bank. an’ feed off’n the bones the wolf 
leaves, an’ be free ter hev a mind o’ my 
own.” 

Shattuck seemed to revolve this caustic 
characterization of his friend the politi- 
cian. He did not care to press her further 
as to her opinions. He only said, pre- 
sently, once more looking at his watch, 
“7 think it so strange that the doctor 
doesn't come.” 

‘‘Hee Guthrie waited a cornsiderable 
time ter make sure ez Mr. Rhodes wouldn't 
die, an’ ‘twouldn’t be desirable ter hang 
nobody ter-day.” 

Her interlocutor winced a trifle, remem- 
bering his threats last night. Her placid 
face, however, intimated nothing of any 
intention that might animate her words; 
it expressed only its own unique beauty. 

He was charmed by it in some sort. 
He could see by that mentor, his watch, 
how long it had been that he had sat here 
listening alternately to the river’s song 
ind her low vibrant drawl. But he fan- 
cied that reluctance io meet the moun- 
taineers at the house had detained him, or 
eagerness to descry the first approach of 
the superfluous physician, rather than the 
fascination of this rustic little creature, 
whose words so combined bitterness and 
honey. He hastened to divert her atten- 
tion from the last suggestion. 

‘Where is Guthrie now, anyhow?” he 
said, affecting to look around as if expect- 
ing to see him somewhere at hand amongst 
the black vertical shadows of the noon 
and the still golden sunshine. 

‘‘ Off in the woods somewhere, I reck- 
on,”’ she said; ‘‘ prayin’, mebbe.”’ 

‘* Praying?” he repeated, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Lawsy-massy, yes! He’s a mighty 
survigrous han’ at prayin’ an’ repentin’. 
He repents some every day—whenst he 
don’t furgit it.” 

She laughed in a languid way, once 
more stretching up her tired arms, the 
brown gourd in one of her lifted hands, 
and then she relapsed into silence, her 
eyes fixed upon the swift flow of the 
stream. He too was silent, gazing upon 
the gliding waters. Naught so unob- 
trusively, so sufficiently fills an interval 
of quiet as this watching the continual 
movement of a current. Neither knew 
or cared how the time went by. Cease- 
lessly the swift swirling lines made out to 
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the centre of the stream, and further down 
swept once more close in to the banks as 
the conformation of the unseen channel 
directed the volume and the force. The 
spring gurgled; its branch, wherein might 
be seen now and again a darting minnow, 
with its svelte shadow beneath it, flowed 
timorously down to join the river till a 
sudden widening and a quicker motion 
showed that its pulses felt the impetus of 
the stronger current. A kill-deer, flying 
so low as to dip its wings, ever and anon 
alighted on the margin, its stilt-like legs 
half submerged as it ran hither and 
thither, now and then bending to dig in 
the sand with its long slender bill. Sud- 
denly there was a darker shadow in the 
water. A young woman had abruptly 
emerged from the undergrowth on the 
opposite bank, and was crossing the stream 
on the rickety little foot-bridge, consist- 
ing of but one log, the upper side hewn; 
her balance was a trifle difficult to main- 
tain, since she carried a child in her arms. 
She looked eagerly toward the two as they 
sat by the spring, thus essentially differ- 
ing from ‘‘leetle Mose,” who, upon per- 
ceiving them, turned the back of his pink 
sun-bonnet upon them with an air of sul- 
len rejection, unaware how the dignity of 
his demonstration was impaired by the 
diminutiveness of his head - gear, and, 
sooth to say, of the head within it. If he 
had expected tothus formidably crush the 
two spectators, he was mistaken; but he 
could not observe how it affected them, 
for he buried his face upon his mother’s 
shoulder. She seemed fatigued and travel- 
worn as she came near, and her face bore 
traces of recent weeping in the pathetic 
drooping lips, the heavy-lidded eyes, and 
her pallor. She strove gallantly for a 
smile and to speak in a casual tone, as she 
said, ‘‘ Howdy, Litt?” Then, although 
nodding to Shattuck, for introductions 
are not in vogue in this region, she went 
on, eagerly: ‘‘ Did Steve kem ter the in- 
fair? He lowed he would.” She paused, 
biting her lips hard to keep back the tears. 
Letitia looked uncertainly at Shattuck, as 
if expecting him to reply. The benedict, 
drearily superfluous to the festivities, had 
hardly been noticed by her as he lurked 
about the walls and sought what enter- 
tainment was possible to one under the 
social disabilities of matrimony. 
‘““Who? Stephen Yates? 
said Shattuck. 
time. 


Oh _ yes,” 
‘** He talked to me a long 
You were uneasy because he didn’t 
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come home ?” he asked, with facile sym- 
pathy. At the kind tones her self-control 
melted, and the tears began to flow afresh. 
‘The infair broke up with a row, and Mr. 
Rhodes was hurt,” he explained, holding 
out his cigar with a delicate gesture, and 
touching off the long ash against a verge 
of the rock. ‘‘Steve Yates went for the 
doctor on one of Mr. Pettingill’s horses. 
It seems to me that it is time for him to be 
back, too,” he added, his mind recurring 
to his own point of interest, and once 
more he looked across the river and up 
the section of the road which became vis- 
ible for a little way along the side of a 
corn field, expecting to see the dust rise 
beneath the hoof-beats of the messenger's 
horse or the doctor’s wheels. But all 
was still and silent, only the air shim- 
mered in the heat, and from amidst the 
blue-green expanse of the corn he saw a 
mocking-bird rise in the ecstasy of its re- 
dundant song, its wing-feathers a dazzling 
white in the sun, and drop back quivering 
and still singing upon the unstable perch 
of a waving tassel. 

Adelaide's tears still flowed, although 
she sought to stanch them now and again 
with the curtain of her sun-bonnet, which 
she pressed to hereyes. She had seated her- 
self upon one of the rocks on the opposite 
side of the spring, and the ‘‘ leetle Moses,” 
whom she held upon her knee, one arm 
passed about his sufficiently burly waist, 
seeing that he was not noticed, indulged 
his own curiosity, and from the interior 
of his pink sun-bonnet bent a stare of 
frowning severity first upon Letitia, and 
then transferred his callow speculation to 
Shattuck. Perhaps it was far less Ade- 
laide’s natural embarrassment at thus 
meeting in tears a stranger than her divi- 
nation of the young girl's mental attitude 
toward her that roused her pride and the 
resources of her fortitude. She sought 
to put away the recollection, hardly less 
poignant than the reality, of the long 
sad hours of the wakeful night—spent in 
reviewing the quarrel, repenting her hasty 
words to her husband, and anon incon- 
sistently angered anew, because of the 
memory of his own bitter sayings—the 
keen expectancy of the lagging morning, 
the terrible morbid fear that had grown 
upon her jarred and shaken nerves that 
he would come back no more. Far, far 
was all her feeling from the girl’s com- 
prehension, and she deprecated that that 
half-scofting face should look in upon her 


sorrows—disproportionate and fantastic 
though they might be, but none*the less 
piercing—and seek to gauge them by the 
narrow measure of her own experience 
and her own untried, undeveloped gamut 
of emotions. 

‘I ain't a-goin’ ter git married,” re 
marked the fancy-free scoffer from her 
perch, ‘‘ till I kin find a man ez I kin 
trest wunst in a while ter take keer o’ 
hisself, a-goin’ an’ a-comin’ from a neigh 
bor’s house. Mus’ be powerful sorrowful 
ter set at home an’ shed tears lest he 
mought hev stumped his toe on the road 
Mighty oncommon kind o’ man I want, | 
know, but’ — with resolution--—‘‘I be 
a-goin’ ter s’arch the mountings, far an’ 
nigh, till I find him. Id like ter marry 
a man ez could be trested ter take keer o’ 
hisself, an’ mought even, on a pinch, take 
keer o’ me.” 

Shattuck, with a smile, glanced across 
at the weeping wife, who laughed a trifle 
hysterically amidst her tears, and said: 

‘Oh, don’t, Litt!” Then,regaining her 
composure, she once more pressed the cur 
tain of her calico sun-bonnet to her eyes. 
It seemed that her dignity required some 
explanation. ‘‘ I wouldn’t hey minded it 
so,” she said, ‘‘ef me an’ Steve hedn’t hed 
words. He wanted me ter kem with him 
ter the infair, but I war ‘feared ter bring 
leetle Mose, fur he mought hev cotched 
the measles or the whoopin’-cough.” 

‘** He’s safe now,” remarked Letitia. ‘‘] 
be the youngest o’ the fambly. I hed the 
measles thirteen year ago, an’ I never did 
demean myself so fur ez ter hev the 
whoopin’-cough.” 

Somehow the tone of raillery, the sense 
of the freedom and the irresponsibility 
of the young gir], roused a vague sort of 
protest in the other, only a few years old- 
er, but upon whose heart were so many 
clamorous demands, all the dearer for 
their exactions. She felt in some sort 
bound to set herself right. Who had 
ever a happier married life than she and 
Stephen, a more contented home? And 
then the supreme unanimity of their wor- 
ship of the domestic god Dagon—the ex- 
traordinary ‘‘leetle Mose!” 

‘‘T ‘low I wouldn’t hev been sech a 
fool ef *twarn’t so uncommon fur me an’ 
Steve ter fall out,” she said, her face re- 
suming its serene curves, her full, lumi- 
nous dark eyes fixed with a sort of recog- 
nition on Shattuck, which his quick senses 
apprehended as identification from de- 
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scription. ‘‘1 oughtn’t ter hev set up my 
‘pinion ’gin his, 1 reckon. He war might- 
ily tuk up with a man—I reckon ‘twar 
you-uns -ez hed been a-diggin’ in the 
Injun mounds.” 

Shattuck nodded in response to this 
unique introduction. 

‘* An’—an’”’—she faltered a trifle—‘‘ ez 
hed a mind ter go a-diggin’ up the bones 
o’ them Leetle Stranger People o’ ourn, 
ter—ter sati’fy hisse’f what sort’n nation 
they used ter be, an’ ter git thar pearls 
off’n thar necks.” 

There was a shocked gravity and sur- 
prise even on Letitia’s face. Adelaide 
had looked away toward the road, affect- 
ing to watch for an approach, in despair 
of being able to fitly meet his gaze after 
saying this, which seemed to affect other 
people as a commonplace matter, but to 
her was an accusation of the deepest tur- 
pitude. The countenance of the infant 
Moses, still bent upon him with a stern- 
ly investigating stare, was the only one 
whose gaze had not a covert reproach. 
He hardly cared to argue with their pre- 
judice. He sought to effect a diversion— 
in questionable taste he might have deem- 
ed it at another time, however little taste 
might be considered to be concerned in 
his conversation with the humble moun- 
taineers. He had often heard, and had 
formally accepted as worthy of credence, 
the popular axioms concerning the dan- 
gers of interference between man and 
wife. But he certainly did not antici- 
pate the effect of his words when he 
said: 

‘*T shall have to look out for you, I 
hear. You are such a friend to the Little 
People that you have loaded a rifle for 
me. What sort of a shot are you, now; 
and how far will. your rifle carry?” He 
cocked his cigar between his teeth, and 
looked at her with an air of good-natured 
raillery. 

Her face seemed in the shadow of her 
purple sun-bonnet to be slowly turning to 
stone, so rigid and white it was. She did 
not reply, but as he noted her startling 
change of expression he felt a sudden 
rush of indignation. The mountaineers, 
with their unconscious ignorance, their 
intolerance of all other stand-points save 
within their own limitations, their arro- 
gations of censorship, their suspicions of 
occult wickedness in his motives and in- 
tentions, their overt assumption of a right 
to direct the public conscience, had begun 


to strongly anger him. His capacity for 
making allowances was all at once ex- 
hausted, and he found the intensity of her 
look strangely irksome. 

‘* Well, what’s the matter?” he asked, 
a trifle more roughly than he ever per- 
mitted himself to speak to a woman; for 
he was a man of consciously chivalric im 
pulses, which he had willingly permitted 
to agreeably tinge his manners. He held 
his cigar suspended between his fingers 
while he waited. 

‘*Did—did Steve tell you-uns that 
word?” she cried, in a tone like despair. 

‘“Why, yes,” he returned, promptly, 
‘‘and warned me to stand from under.” 

There was a moment when the vivid 
sunshine, the cool, dank shadows of the 
foliage stirring with such soft dryadic 
murmurs above her head, the song of the 
bird from the strong, rich effulgence of 
the shining corn field, the chant of the 
river, even the cry of her child, were as 
null to her as if her every faculty were 
numbed in the centuries of death that 
crumbled slowly the pygmy burying- 
ground. 

‘*Did he tell that word on me?” she 
cried at last, her voice rising discordant- 
ly. ‘‘He hev gone—he hev gone fur 
good. He warned me ef I teched that 
rifle ter fire at them that disturbed the 
rest o’ the Leetle People whilst waitin’ 
fur jedgment—or said that word —that 
he'd turn me out’n his door. But he 
‘lowed ‘twar the easiest way ter go hisself. 
An’ he hev gone—gone fur good.” And 
once more she lapsed into stony immo- 
bility. 

Mr. Shattuck turned his cigar and look- 
ed down at it. It was a casual gesture, 
but there was a spark of irritation in his 
eye. He had lost all appreciation of any 
element of interest in her beauty, in the 
picturesque charm of the surroundings. 
The incongruity that he and his semi- 
scientific researches in his idle summer 
loiterings should become involved in a 
foolish quarrel between a mountaineer 
and his wife struck him as grotesque, and 
offended his every sense of the becoming. 
He had piqued himself somewhat upon 
his sensibilities, his ever-ready sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of people. 
He had fine abilities in many esthetic 
ways; he could discern the higher values, 
to seek to make them his own and assim- 
ilate them. He appreciated the correct 
stand-point; he felt the susceptibility 
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to the glow of a noble emotion, and he 
gauged its possession exactly as he did 
his knowledge of the Italian language— 
a fine thing per se, and one to grace a 
gentleman. His capacity to enter into 
and make himself one with the feelings 
of the mountaineers, to meet them, despite 
the heights of his learning and his social 
position, without effort and without affec- 
tation, had extorted the admiration and 
emulation of his friend the politician, 
versed in all the arts of eurrying favor. 
But he was not equal to this crisis, since 
it bore heavily upon the fund of pride 
encompassing his own personality. His 
consideration, his kindness, his whole at- 
titude was to them as themselves, not in 
any sort as one with himself. He had 
not-a word of pity for her; he did not see, 
with that fine far sight which he some- 
times called insight, her long, desolate fu- 
ture that challenged her eye and turned 
her heart cold; he had no perceptions of 
those farthest perspectives of altruism, a 
share in another’s morbid terror—he so 
despised her folly. 

And when once more she broke silence 
—‘'He hev gone!’—‘‘I reckon not,” he 
said, coolly, still looking with a smile at 
the end of his cigar, and presently re 
turning it to his lips. 

The nervous strain of the moment seem- 
ed hardly capable of extension till that 
most wearing and jarring sound, a fretful 
child’s discordant wail, rose upon the air. 
Perhaps her rigid arm hurt Moses; per- 
haps he detected that something was going 
awry with her; perhaps he merely felt too 
long overlooked and neglected; but the 
great Dagon lifted a stentorian and un- 
welcome cry, and paused only with an air 
of vengeance, as if he expected all who 
beheld to be properly dismayed, seized his 
pink sun-bonnet by the crown, and cast 
it from him on the ground with a great 
sweep of his short arm. As he gazed 
around, bald-headed, to note the effect, his 
sullen eye encountered Letitia’s, who was 
for once in her life silenced and amazed 
by the turn affairs had taken. She made 
an effort to regain her balance. 

‘‘T ain’t s’prised none ef ye want some 
water,” she said, producing the great 
brown gourd, and bending down to sub- 
merge it in the depths of the cool, gur- 
gling, crystal spring. 

‘*Leetle Mose,” emitting a piercing 
shriek of anger that she should take the 
liberty of addressing him, flung himself 


with averted face into his mother’s arms. 
The tone went through Shattuck’s head, 
so to speak; his brows knitted involunta- 
rily with pain; he was about to rise to go 
in-doors, for the possible embarrassments 
and discomforts of conversation with old 
Zack Pettingill were little indeed to the 
hardships encountered in the society of 
‘‘leetle Mose,” upon whom he cast a look 
of aversion, forgetting that he was a spe- 
cific unit of that genus, man, for whom 
he felt so largely. 

Feminine ears seem curiously callous 
to that frenzied infantile shrillness. Le- 
titia, all unaffected, brought the brim- 
ming gourd close to the shrieking Mose, 
who turned to find it beside him. Now 
the way had been long, and the sun was 
hot, and had burnt the great Dagon 
as if he had been any common person. 
The deep coolness of the gourd—it must 
have been very large to his eye—allured 
him. He involuntarily gave a bounce 
and a gurgle of delight. Few people ever 
saw ‘‘leetle Mose” smile, and a most be- 
guiling demonstration it was. His elastic 
pink lips parted wide; his few teeth, so 
hardly come by, glittered ; his very tongue, 
coyly dumb—though it was better tutored 
than it would admit—might be seen frisk- 
ing between his gums. He waited expect- 
antly for his mother for a moment, and as 
she did not move, he permitted Letitia to 
serve him, reaching out eagerly and hold- 
ing the gourd with both hands, lifting his 
pink feet as if he intended to stay the bot- 
tom of the vessel by those members, and 
with several futile, ill-directed bounces he 
succeeded in applying his soft lips to the 
verge. He stopped, sputtering, once to 
look up, with laughing eyes full of glad- 
ness and with a dripping chin, at Letitia, 
and then, as he plunged his head again to 
the water, they could hear him laughing 
and gurgling in the gourd that echoed 
cavernously. The specific unit became 
all at once more tolerable to contemplate. 
Shattuck, in laughing ridicule of him, 
glanced at Letitia. Her eyes did not meet 
his. She was staring intently at the sec- 
tion of the road visible at some little dis- 
tance by the side of the corn field. He 
turned to follow her gaze. He had not 
before noticed the thud of hoofs; they 
were upon the air now. From out the 
deep shadow about the spring naught was 
visible in the sun-flooded road but a cloud 
of dust, every mote red in the dazzling ra- 
diance. The approach had been obscured 
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bv the intervening undergrowth that 
grew close about the river where the road 
came down to the bank. He could still 
hear the thud of hoofs. Did he fancy 
it, he asked himself suddenly, ‘‘ or was 
there something erratic suggested in the 
sound?” Certainly the interval was 
strangely long, reckoning by the distance, 
while they stood and watched the close un- 
dergrowth on the opposite bank, and wait- 
ed for the rider to emerge from the covert. 
At last, as the horse appeared, the mystery 
was solved. He was a bay horse, in good 
condition, with a long stride, and an old- 
fashioned Mexican saddle with a high- 
peaked bow. He came down the slope and 
waded into the water in a slouching, unde- 
termined way, now and then turning his 
head to look with wondering dissatisfaction 
at the heavy, swaying stirrups as his move- 
ments caused them to lunge heavily back 
and forth again—for they were empty, 
and the saddle bore no rider. He paused 
to drink in the middle of the stream, but 
as Letitia ran toward. him, calling ‘* Cobe! 
Cobe!” he desisted, looked intelligently at 
her, and again at his swaying empty stir- 
rups. He could have told much,evidently, 
if he had not been dumb. Then he came 
readily trotting through the water, which 
swept away from his flanks in foamy cir- 
cles, and struggling up the bank, letting 
her catch his bridle and stroke his head. 
He shook his mane and neighed with sat- 
isfaction to be at home again. 

Adelaide was standing, her child in her 
arms, gazing breathlessly at him. Letitia, 
still stroking the animal’s head, had turn- 
ed a pale face and eyes full of vague ap- 
peal upon Shattuck. 

‘*T don’t understand,” he exclaimed. 

‘*This is the horse he rode,” she said. 

. # 

The news of the horse’s return with an 
empty saddle was received at first lightly 
enough by others. The treasures of old 
Zach Pettingill’s whiskey keg and his 
wife’s cherry bounce lavished forth on 
the preceding evening were deemed am- 
ply sufficient to account for any eccen- 
tricities of equestrianism. But when sev- 
eral days had passed without the reap- 
pearance of the dismounted horseman, the 
slowly percolating gossip touching a con- 
jugal quarrel began to offer another and 
amore exciting interpretation of the mys- 
tery. So general was its acceptance that 
although a company of men organized a 


search and patrolled the roads and the by- 
paths and the mountain-sides, it was with 
scant hope or expectation of any definite 
discovery, and ingniry of the physician 
whom Yates had been despatched to sum- 
mon resulted only in a verification of the 
popular conviction that he had never 
delivered the message. Thus the fears 
evoked for his safety were very promptly 
merged in reprehension, and speculative 
gossip was mingled in equal parts with 
pity for his wife. 

‘*Who'd ever hev thunk ez Adelaide 
Sims, counted the prettiest gal this side o’ 
nowhar, would hey been deserted by her 
husband ‘fore three years war out?” Mrs. 
Pettingill said, meditatively, her pipe be- 
tween her lips, as she ‘‘ walked” a spin- 
ning-wheel into the house, making it use 
first one and then the other of its own 
spindling legs to achieve progression rath- 
er than lifting it by main force. She half 
soliloquized and half addressed a tall, 
Jank mountaineer who sat upon the edge 
of the porch, his horse grazing hard by. 
He had stopped on the pretext of asking 
for a “‘ bite,” saying that he had travelled 
far over the mountain, looking up some 
stray cattle of his, and albeit Mrs. Pet- 
tingill disapproved of his reputation, the 
‘*snack ” that she could give him was one 
of those admirable things in itself that 
could not go amiss even with a sinner. 
He had a big-boned, powerful frame and 
was middle-aged, but despite that his hair 
was streaked with gray, and the crow’s- 
feet about his eyes gave evidences of the 
lapse of time, he was the very impersona- 
tion of the spirit of ‘‘devil may care.” 
He had a keen, hooked nose, an eye far- 
seeing, gray, and of a steely brilliancy, 
and the thin lips of his large mouth, mo- 
bility itself, curved to a vast range of ex- 
pression. His manner implied an elated, 
ever-ready, breezy confidence; his eye now 
covertly measured you, then gayly over- 
looked you as of no manner of conse- 
quence. His reputation might, indeed, 
be accounted a doubtful one. He had 
come before the bar of justice on several 
counts; the altering of the brand on cer- 
tain cattle herded upon the ‘‘ Bald” had 
been laid at his door; the manner in which 
a horse had been lost, by a drover passing 
through the country, and found in his 
possession, had been called into question ; 
on each occasion his escape had been made 
good by the lack of adequate evidence to 
convict, although little doubt existed as to 
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his guilt. He was one of those singular 
instances of an undeserved popularity. 
Better men, amply able to discern right 
from wrong, often opined that there was 
no great harm in him, that injustice had 
been done him, and that much meaner 
men abounded in the Cove who had 
never been ‘‘ hauled over the coals.” He 
had been a brave soldier, although the 
flavor of bushwhacking clung to his war 
record; he was a fast friend and a gener- 
ous foe; what one hand got by hook or by 
crook—chiefly, it is to be feared, by crook 
the other made haste to give away. He 
had certain magnetic qualities, and there 
were always half a dozen stout fellows 
at his back—ne’er-do-weels like himself. 
He had been suspected of moonshining, 
but this was not considered a natural se- 
quence of his lawless habits, for many 
otherwise law-abiding citizens followed 
this pursuit; in defence they would have 
urged of their natural right of possession 
—to make what use they chose of their 
own corn and apples, as their forefathers 
had done in the days before the whiskey 
tax. Buck Cheever’s suspected adherence 
to the popular stand-point on this burning 
question might have been considered to 
only lower the tone of the profession. 

Mrs. Pettingill regarded him with con- 
tradictory emotions. Asa religionist, she 
felt that she would prefer his room to his 
company ; but his room was but scant en- 
croachment, for he only sat upon the edge 
of the porch, and he by no means asserted 
any equality of piety or moral stand-point; 
on the contrary, he seemed to esteem her, 
and, by her reflected lustre, Mr. Pettingill, 
as shining lights, and vastly different from 
the general run of the Cove. His breezy 
talk was peculiarly refreshing to her in 
the midst of the ordeal, still in process, of 
restoring the routine of twenty years, 
shattered by the havoc of the infair. He 
had a discerning palate and a crisp and 
flexible tongue, and she felt, with a glow 
of kindness, that he said as much in praise 
of her corn-dodgers, which formed a part 
of his lunch, as any one else would have 
said for her pound-cake. 

‘*Mos’ folks don’t sense the differ in 
corn-meal cookin’. It takes a better cook 
ter make a plain, tasty corn -dodger, ez 
eats short with fried chicken, ’n a cake.” 

‘*Tt takes Mis’ Pettingill ter make this 
kind o’ one,” he protested, with his mouth 


full. ‘‘No sech air ever cooked enny- 


whar else I ever see.” 


‘‘T hev got some mighty nice fraish 
buttermilk, Buck, jes churned,” she re- 
marked, precipitately. ‘‘I be goin’ ter 
fetch ye a glass right off.” 

Old Zach Pettingill, with his shock head 
of thick gray hair, and his deeply grooved 
face, sat in his shirt sleeves in his accus- 
tomed chair on the porch, and his expres- 
sion betokened a scorn of his helpmeet's 
susceptibility to the praises of her culi- 
nary accomplishment, and held a distinct 
intimation by which Buck Cheever might 
have profited had he been so disposed, 
that he was not to be propitiated in any 
such wise. Little, however, Buck Cheever 
cared. The lady in command of the lard- 
er dwarfed her husband's importance. 

‘** Yes, ’m,” he drawled, taking up the 
thread of the gossip where the victualling 
interlude had left it; ‘‘ Adelaide’s been 
left. That's mighty bad. An’I reckon 
it hurts her pride too.” He showed him- 
self thus not insensible to zsthetic consid- 
erations. 

‘‘Tll be bound it do,” Mrs. Pettingill 
agreed, as she seated herself. She cast a 
speculative look upon her husband, silent 
and grum as if he had been thus gruffly 
earved out of wood. He had been a 
stumbling-block in many respects in his 
conjugal career. He was ‘‘set” in his 
ways, and some of them she felt were 
ways of pure spite. She had never before 
realized, however, that his continued pre- 
sence was a thing to be thankful for. 
Such as he was, she had him at hand. 
Public pity, which the sensitive feel as 
public contempt, had never been meted 
out to her because of his desertion. Thus, 
although she could with convenience 
have dispensed wich him, and his loud 
harangues, and his overbearing ways, and 
his dyspepsia—the Cove said he had been 
fed till he foundered—which placed an 
embargo on three-fourths of the dishes on 
which she loved to show her skill, he was 
revealed to her suddenly as a boon in that 
he would yet stay by her, and the phrase 
‘*a deserted wife” had no affinity with her 
fully furnished estate. 

‘* Waal, Steve always ‘peared ter me a 
good match whenst he war young ”—-she 
meant unmarried — ‘‘ though riprarious 
he war, an’ sorter onstiddy an’ dancified, 
but I never ‘lowed he’d hey done sech a 
mean thing. An’ that thar baby o’ theirn! 
well growed, an’ fat, an’ white, an’ strong, 
but, I will say, bad ez the Lord ever 
makes ’em. Waal, waal, a body dun’no’ 
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how thar chil’n will turn out; them with 
small famblies, or none, oughter thank 
the Lord—though that ain’t in the Bible. 
‘Blessed be the man with a quibble on 
‘em.’ That’s what the Good Book say.” 

This was a new view with Mrs. Pettin- 
She had often floutingly wished 
she had a ‘‘sure enough fambly,” as if 
her own were so many rag dolls. ‘‘Jes 
one son,” she would say; ‘‘an’ him, 
through being in love, hed ruther eat his 
meals at the Gossams’—’long o’ Malviny 
Gossam — whar they don’t know no mo’ 
how ter cook a corn puddin’ or a peach 
cobbler ’n ef they war thousand-legs; an’ 
jes one darter, ez will pick a chicken bone 
an’ call it dinner! an’ a’speptic husband 
ez hey sech a crazy stommick that jes 
‘Welsh rabbit’ will disagree with him!” 
What sort of chance was there here for 
a woman who knew what good cooking 
was? ‘‘ Ef ’twarn’t fur the visitors ez kem 
ter the house,” she often declared, ‘‘ I'd 
git my hand out.” 

‘*FWolks raise thar chil’n wrong,” said 
old man Pettingill in a dirge-like tone 

—‘‘raise ’em for the devil’s work like I 
raise my cattle fur the plough. Marryin’ 
is a mighty serious business. Yes, sir!” 

‘‘A true word!” interpolated his wife, 
desirous of not seeming behindhand in 
this view of the seriousness of matrimo- 
ny, in order to intimate that whatever 
reason he had to be solemn upon the 
subject, she too had cause to be sobered 
by it. She knitted a trifle faster, and her 
needles clicked resentfully. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he reiterated. ‘‘An’ sted- 
dier singin’ o’ psalm tunes over the bride 
an’ groom, an’ a-prayin’ over ’em, an’ 
hevin’ a reg’lar pray’r-meetin’, repentin’ 
o’ sins an’ castin’ o’ ashes on thar heads, 
we hev dances, an’ dancin’ Tucker, an’ all 
manner o’ eatables, an’ infairs, ez ef they 
war a-goin’ ter dance through life, when 
married life is mos’ly repentance.” 

‘*That it is!” exclaimed Mrs. Pettingill, 
forgetting her gratitude that she too had 
not been ‘‘left.” ‘‘ Repentance o’ ever 
bein’ married. Sackcloth an’ ashes is the 
word!” 

Old Pettingill took no notice of this con- 
firmation of the letter if not the spirit of 
his dogma, save by a surly baited glance, 
and went on: ‘‘ Church members though 
we all war, we stood round an’ watched 
them young folks dance ter the devil till 
he fairly riz up through the floor an’ smit 
one of ’em down.” 
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‘* By gosh!” exclaimed Cheever, a sud- 
den fear and wonder upon his face; 
‘‘ which one war smit?” 

“°-Twar Len Rhodes,” his host began, 
but Mrs. Pettingill’s wheeze, persistently 
sibilant, dominated even his louder tone. 

‘Don’t you-uns be ‘feared, Buck. Satan 
hisself didn’t show up. He struck through 
Fee Guthrie’s arm—a mighty survigrous 
one. Ye know the En’my hev got the 
name o’ bein’ toler’ble smart, an’ he never 
made ch’ice o’ a spindlin’ arm.” 

Once more Mr. Pettingill resumed, over- 
looking what she had said: ‘‘ An’ so Mr. 
Shattuck hyar ‘lowed the law would be 
down on us ef Mr. Rhodes didn’t hey his 
own doctor-man—ez ‘peared ter be the ap- 
ple o’ his eye! An’ bein’ ez my son war 
the groom, an’ the ’casion war the infair, I 
jes axed Steve Yates ter go fur the doctor, 
an’ go he did.” 

‘*An’ go war all he did,” said Mrs. Pet- 
tingill; ‘‘ he never kem back no mo’.” 

‘*T be powerful obligated ter him ez he 
never tuk my bay horse ~-critter along; 
sent him home with the saddle onter him 
and all. I dun’no’ but what I be s’prised. 
Ef he war mean enough ter desert his wife, 
he air plenty mean enough ter steal a 
horse.” 

Shattuck, who was lounging with a 
cigar in a big arm-chair, looked frowning- 
ly at the speaker. He had felt keenly 
that it should have been upon his insist- 
ence that the young man was despatched 
upon that errand whence he had never re- 
turned. He could hardly control his anx- 
iety and forebodings while searching par- 
ties went forth, and so earnestly he hoped 
that no broken and bruised body would 
be found along the road-side, betokening 
a fatal fall from the saddle, no trace of 
robbery or foul deed resulting in death, 
that when public opinion settled upon the 
theory of Yates’s desertion of his wife he 
experienced a great relief, a welcome sense 
of irresponsibility. And yet this was so 
keen and vivid that he could but reproach 
himself anew, since he so rejoiced because 
of the disaster that sealed her unhappi- 
ness. His spirits had recovered some- 
what their normal tone, but nevertheless 
he could ill endure an allusion to his 
share in the circumstances that precipi- 
tated the event. . 


‘*How air she a-goin’ ter git along?” 
demanded Cheever; a sufficiently unchar- 
acteristic question, since his was not the 
type of practical mind that is wont to oc- 
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cupy itself with domestic ways and means. 
‘**Goin’ back ter her own folks?” 

‘‘She “lows she’d ruther die. She’s 
goin’ ter stay thar in her cabin an’ wait 
fur him,” said Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘ Sorter 
seems de-stressin’, I do declar’! A purty, 
young, good, r’ligious ‘oman a-settin’ her- 
self ter spen’ a empty life a- waitin’ fur 
Steve Yates ter kem back. He'll never 
kem. He's in Texas by now,” she de- 
clared, hyperbolically; for Texas is the 
mountaineer’s outre mer. ‘‘ Litt say she 
ain’t never goin’ ter git married,” she con- 
tinued, irrelevantly. 

‘* How long d’ye reckon she'll stick ter 
that?’ demanded old Pettingill, sourly, 
glancing up from under his grizzled eye- 
brows. 

‘‘ Waal,” his wife defended her, ‘‘ she 
hain’t never got married yit, and that’s 
more’n ye kin say.” 

And to this taunt the unhappy Mr. Pet- 
tingill could offer no response, save an 
inarticulate gruffness that only betokened 
his ill-will and the ill grace with which 
he accepted defeat. The dirge-like monody 
to which he seemed to have attuned his 
spirit was but the retroactive effect of the 
gayety of the infair, the swinging back of 
the pendulum as far as it was flung forth. 
More sophisticated people have encoun- 
tered that melancholy reflux of pleasure, 
and with the knowledge that the cure lies 
in ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit you,” find 
a revival of their capacities for gayety in 
new scenes of mirth. But the society of 
the Cove had not these opportunities for 
extension and reduplication. There were 
no more infairs nor dances nor weddings. 
Mr. Pettingill was constrained to recover 
the tone of his spirits as best he might, de- 
spite the sheer descent from the heights of 
the gayeties of the feast he had made to 
the humdrum level of his daily life, with 
all the zest taken out by contrast. Few 
people over eighteen have this experience 
without acquiring with it such philosophy 
as serves to nullify it, but it made Mr. Pet- 
tingill very sour at sixty. 

‘* Where is Letitia?” queried Shattuck, 
who had missed that element which gave 
a different interpretation to the whole life 
of the house, which lent most blithesome 
wings to the heavy-footed hours. He had 
wondered all the previous day, but unti! 
her name was mentioned he would not 
ask. 

‘* Litt? She went home with Adelaide,” 
said Mrs. Pettingill, complacently knit- 


ting. ‘‘ Litt air more comp’ny ‘n help. 
I miss her powerful.” 

‘I kin spare her easier ‘n ennything 
round the house,” observed her father, ac 
ridly. 

Mrs. Pettingill burst into an unexpect 
ed laugh. Her eyes twinkled with rem 
iniscent raillery as they were fixed upon 
her husband, who seemed a trifle out of 
countenance. 

‘* Waal, Litt do make remarks,” she 
offered in explanation. 

‘‘T have observed that,” said Shat 
tuck. 

Mrs. Pettingill became all at once grave 
and concerned. The quality of Litt’s re 
marks was disconcerting, and she depre 
eated that the stranger should have ac- 
quaintance with them. Shattuck reflect- 
ed her embarrassment in some sort; it sug 
gested ‘‘remarks” upon him which he had 
not had the pleasure of hearing, the very 
recollection of which in his presence evi- 
dently confused their amiable auditor, as 
if the mere consciousness of them implied 
discourtesy. 

‘** Naw,” she went on, somewhat precip 
itately, addressing herself rather more di- 
rectly to Cheever. ‘‘ Adelaide ain't goin’ 
home ter her folks. Steve lef’ his craps 
all laid by, an’ ’ceptin’ fur cuttin’ wood an’ 
fetchin’ water thar warn’t much use fur 
him thar. Idun’no’ what Adelaide want- 
ed with Letishy; she jes seemed ter cling 
terher. I ’lowed ter Litt ez she warn’t no 
comp’ny fur grief. But Litt, she “lowed 
ez leetle Moses war apt ter make her sor- 
rowful enough fur chief mourner at a 
fun’al ’fore he got done with her. His 
temper fairly tarrified her.” 

Cheever suddenly seemed disposed to 
bring his visit to an end. He had an 
inattentive look during Mrs. Pettingill’s 
last words, an introspective pondering 
thoughtfulness, inconsistent with his al- 
most suspicious and vigilant habit of 
countenance. He started as if with an 
effort to recapture his vagrant wits, and 
it was a long moment of review before 
he understood Mrs. Pettingill’s common- 
place remonstrance, ‘‘ What's yer hurry, 
Buck ?” 

Mr. Pettingill, sufficiently averse for 
not unnatural reasons of his own to con- 
versation with Shattuck alone, made haste 
to second her. ‘‘ Ye’pear ter be scorchin’ 
ter git away,” he said, although under 
normal circumstances both would have 
considered Buck Cheever’s society no 
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boon. They were aware that ordinarily 
he. with his ne’er-do-weel record, would 
have been flattered by their courtesy. 
They noted, with a sort of unformulated 
speculation and curiosity, his indifference 
to it, the definite intention expressed in 
his face, the preoccupation with which he 
looked to his saddle-girth and his stirrup- 
irons before he mounted. Even to their 
languid and half-dormant perceptions the 
fact was patent that he was going because 
he had got what he had come for. In 
their simplicity they thought it was his 
luncheon! Despite his lank length and 
slouching awkwardness afoot, he was a 
sufficiently imposing horseman when he 
had swung himself into his saddle and 
galloped off down the winding way. He 
rode with his chin high in the air, his legs 
stretched down to the extreme length of 
the stirrup-leathers, not rising to the mo- 
tion of the horse, but sitting solidly in the 
saddle as if he were a part of the animal, 
like an equestrian statue endowed with 
motion. A gallant horse it was, unlike 
the humble brutes of the mountaineers, 
with good blood in his throbbing veins 
and fire in his full eye, and a high-cour- 
aged spirit breathing in the dilatations of 
his thin red nostrils; he was singularly 
clean-limbed ; his red roan coat shone like 
satin; he had a compact hoof, a delicate, 
ever-alert ear, a small bony head, and a 
long swinging stride as regular as ma- 
chinery. If it were possible to discon- 
cert Buck Cheever, it might be accom- 
plished by the question how he became pos- 
sessed of this fine animal—finer even than 
the mountain men in their limited expe- 
rience were able to appreciate. He had 
been known to account for him as being 
identical with a certain lame bay colt, 
which he had bought a few years before 
from Squire Beames in the valley. ‘‘I 
didn’t gin much fur him, bein’ his laig 
war crippled, but he cured up wonderful. 
An’ I wouldn’t sell him now. He’s 
some lighter-complected ’n he war then, 
through bein’ sun-burned. That’s how 
kem ye didn’t know him fur the same. 
He’s better-lookin’ now. though I hey ter 
handle his nigh forelaig keerful.” 

This ‘‘nigh forelaig” was lifted and 
thrust forth with a vigorous, high-step- 
ping action that would have attested 
much for veterinary surgery had it been 
a restored instead of a pristine power. 
Beneath it the miles of sandy road, now 
sunshiny, now flecked with the shadows 
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of the way-side trees, reeled out swiftly; 
the landscape seemed speeding too, de- 
scribing some large ellipse. 

Cheever’s far-seeing gray eye rested ab- 
sently on the shifting scene as on and on 
he went—a certain supercilious observa- 
tion it would seem, since from the back- 
ward pose of his head he looked out from 
half-lowered eyelids. It was too familiar 
to him, too stereotyped upon his senses, to 
produce responsive impressions, and he 
was familiar with few others, and knew 
no contrasts. Thus the furthest moun- 
tain’s azure glowed for him in vain. The 
multitudinous shades of green in the rich 
drapings that hid the gaunt old slope 
near at hand with masses and masses of 
foliage—from the sombre pine and fir, 
through the lightening tones of syca- 
more and the sweet-gum, to the silvered 
verdure of the poplar-tree swinging in 
the wind—might be a revelation to oth- 
er eyes of the infinite gradations, the 
manifold capacities of the color. Not to 
his. And he was as unmindful of the 
purple bloom that rested upon other 
ranges as they drew afar off, of the swift 
clear water of the river crossing his path 
again and again, of the cardinal-flower 
on its Lank, so stately and slender, with 
the broken reflection of its crimson petal 
glowing in a dark swift swirl below—as 
oblivious as they were of him. Only he 
noticed the sky, the clouds, harbingers of 
change, despite the azure above and the 
golden illusions of sunshine in which all 
the world was idealized—change, although 
the long, feathery, fleecy sweeps of vapor, 
like the faint sketchings of snowy wings 
upon the opaque blue, otherwise void, 
might seem only lightest augury. 

‘* Mares’ tails,” he soliloquized as he 
went. ‘‘ Fallin’ weather.” 

The voice of the cataract had long been 
on the air, growing louder and louder ey- 
ery moment—only its summer-tide song, 
when languors bated its pulses, and daily 
its volume dwindled. He had heard it 
call aloud in the savage ecstasy of the 
autumn storms, re-enforced by a hundred 
tributaries, and bold and leaping in tri- 
umph. And he knew it, too, in winter— 
a solemn bush upon it, a torpor like the 
numb chill of death, its currents a dull, 
noiseless, trickling flow-through a thou- 
sand glittering icy stalactites. So well he 
knew it that for its sake he would not 
have glanced toward it. 

Nevertheless he drew his horse into a 
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walk, and gazed fixedly out of his half- 
closed eyes up the long gorge between 
the ranges, at the river, at the glassy 
emerald sheet of the water-fall, and at 
the little house hard by. Its door was 
closed, as if it too was deserted, and it 
seemed doubly small in the shadow of the 
great mountains, against whose darkling 
forests its little gray roof and its tendril 
of smoke were outlined; but it was only 
a moment before his quick eye detected 
the presence of the household. Down by 
the water-side the three were. The great 
caldron betokened a wash-day; the fruits 
of the industry were already bleaching 
and swinging in the fragrant air on the 
sweet-betty bushes. The fire smouldered 
almost to extinction under the caldron; it 
barely steamed with a dull, lazily wreath- 
ing, lace-like vapor; the work was evi- 
dently all done. Adelaide sat upon the 
roots of a tree, her arms bare, her chin 
in her hand, her eyes, that had learned 
all the brackish woe of futile weeping, 
ponderingly fixed upon the never-ceas- 
ing, shifting fall of the water. Letitia, 
too, was silent as she leaned upon the 
paddle that was used to beat the clothes 
white, its end poised upon the bench. 
Moses, seated in a clumped posture, with 
his legs doubled in a manner impossible 
to one of elder years and less elastic 
frame, now and again babbled aloud dis- 
consolately, and ground his gums with 
the cruelty of rage and with great distor- 
tion of his indeterminate features. He 
had so implacable an air of such crusty 
gravity as he sat on the fine green moss, 
with his obedient vassals about him, and 
his newly washed habiliments, ludicrously 
small, swinging on the perfumed branch- 
es of the undergrowth, that he might 
have provoked a smile from one less pre- 
occupied than Cheever. The keen eyes 
of the horseman —very watchful they 
were under their half-drooping lids— 
were fixed upon the two young women. 
The horse, alternately bowing low and 
tossing up his head with its waving mane, 
moved in an easy light walk that hardly 
raised a mote of dust upon the road over- 
grown with the encroaching weeds, and 
betokening few passers. The sound was 
thus muffled, and Cheever was not ob- 
served until he was close at hand. Leti- 
tia was first to recognize him, and as she 
turned toward him, her blue eyes said 
much, he felt, but in a language that he 
wot not of. In some sort her inscruta- 


bility disconcerted him. He was con 
scious of being at a loss as he reined up 
by the river-side. He seemed to forget, 
to vaguely fumble for the motive that led 
him here. The dreary indifference on 
Adelaide’s face as she met his gaze re 
stored in some degree his normal mental 
attitude. He was conscious of a sort of 
vague wonder that there was no sense of 
humiliation, of mortified pride in its ex 
pression. The supreme calamity of her 
loss had dwarfed into nullity all the 
opinion of others, all the bitterness of 
being the theme of pitying, half-scornful 
gossip. The Cove was nothing to her, 
and nothing all it could say. She was 
bereaved. 

As to Moses, he should never feel the 
loss; she would be to him father and mo- 
ther too. And if Moses had been unduly 
pampered heretofore, he bade fair now to 
break the record of all spoiled babies. 
Never a gesture was lost upon her, never 
a tone of his oft inharmonious voice. 
Now, because the horse which Cheever 
rode suddenly caught his attention, and 
his discordant remonstrance with his 
teeth ceased abruptly, she looked around 
with a wan, pleased smile curving her 
lips. The little biped gazed up at the 
great, overshadowing four-footed creature 
with a gasp of joy, delighting in his size 
and the free motion of his whisking tail. 
A dimple came out in Dagon’s pink 
cheek, although a tear still glittered there. 
He was suddenly indifferent to his teeth, 
and showed them all in a gummy smile. 
Then, with a self-confidence in ludicrous 
disproportion to his inches, he pursed his 
lips, and giving an ineffectual imitation 
of a chirrup, and a flap of the paw, he 
sought to establish personal relations with 
the big animal, who took no more notice 
of the great Dagon than if he had been a 
way-side weed, but bent down his head and 
pawed the ground. 

‘‘The young un likes the horse,” Chee- 
ver observed ieniently, conscious of shar- 
ing the ‘‘ young un’s ” weakness in equine 
matters, and seizing the opportunity to 
so naturally open the conversation, for he 
was not, in a manner, received at the 
Yates house. ‘‘ How air ye a-comin’ on, 
Mis’ Yates?” he continued, his voice seek- 
ing a cadence of sympathy. 

‘*Toler’ble well,” replied Adelaide, ret- 
icently, scarcely disposed to discuss her 
sorrows With this interlocutor. She turn- 
ed her eyes toward the water-fall once 
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more, and her quiet reserve would have 
discouraged another man from pursuing 
the conversation. Cheever, blunt as his 
sensibilities were, could have hardly failed 
to apprehend the intimations of her man- 
ner, so definite were they, so aided by the 
expression of her face; but he had his own 
interest in the premises, and he was not 
likely to be easily rebuffed. 

‘‘T hev been mightily grieved an’ con- 
sarned ter hear how Steve hev tuk an’ 
done,” he went on, his face readily assum- 
ing a more sympathetic expression than 
was normal to it, since, as they were on a 
lower level, his downcast look seemed 
but a natural slant, and not the suspi- 
cious, sneering, supercilious disparage- 
ment from under half-drooped eyelids 
which his usual survey betokened. ‘‘I 
war powerful grieved,” he wenton. ‘I 
never would hev looked fur sech conduc’ 
from Steve.” 

She made no answer, but her eyes turn- 
ed restlessly from one point to another; 
her face was agitated. It was a critical 
moment. She could scarcely forgive her- 
self should she weep to the erratic mea- 
sure of Cheever’s shallow commiseration. 
She felt it an affront to her sacred grief. 
And she had no pretext to ask him to be- 
gone. 

Letitia had not been addressed, but she 
seemed to find that fact no hinderance to 
assuming a share in the conversation. 
‘* Ye war grieved!” she exclaimed, with a 
keen frosty note in her voice, as she sway- 
ed her weight upon the paddle, poised on 
the wash-bench. ‘‘I never war so tee- 
totally delighted with nuthin’ in my life. 
Steve Yates never ‘peared so extry ter 
me. Moses thar air fower times the man 
he war, an’ fower times, I dun’no’ but five 
times ’—mathematically accurate—‘‘ bet- 
ter-lookin’. I never war so glad in all 
my life ez ter hear he hed vamosed.” 

A most ingenuously merry face she 
had, with its red lips curving, and its 
dimpled cheeks flushing, as she turned 
her clear sapphire eyes up to the rider, 
but a duller man than he might have 
read the daring and the ridicule and the 
banter in their shining spheres. His 
look of mingled reproach and anger had, 
too, a scornful intimation that she had 
not been spoken to, as he glanced indif- 
ferently away, passing her over. This 
was implied also in the pause. It seemed 
as if he could not bring himself to make 
a rejoinder. It was Mrs. Yates evidently 


with whom he wished to confer. But 
conversation with her on this theme was 
apparently impracticable, and yet on this 
theme only would he talk. He evidently 
sought presently to make the best of the 
situation, and to avail himself of Letitia 
as a medium for his ideas. He reckoned 
for a time without his host, for he only 
received a superfluity of her ideas. 

‘** Waal, sir,” he exclaimed at last, in 
polite reproach, ‘‘I dun’no’ why ye be 
glad he is gone. I dun’no’, but ’pears ter 
me ye mought be more cornsiderin’ o’ Mis’ 
Yates.” 

‘*Hev ye lived ez long ez ye hev in this 
life, an’ not f’und out yit ez nobody corn- 
siders nobody else?” she cried, with affect- 
ed cynicism. ‘‘ Waal, ye air some older’n 
me,” she continued, blandly smiling—con- 
scious of his grizzled hair, he was a trifle 
confused by this limited way of putting the 
difference in years—‘‘ but I be plumb over- 
joyed o’ Steve's caper, ’kase I git a chance 
ter company Mis’ Yates. Ye know”’’—look- 
ing up gravely at him—‘‘I hev hed a heap 
o’ trouble a-fotchin’ up my parents in the 
way theyshould go—specially dad. They 
air fractious yit wunst in a while. An’ 
now ef they ain’t obejient an’ keerful o’ 
pleasin’ me, I jes kin run away from home 
an’ ‘company Mis’ Yates. An’ ef Mis’ 
Yates don't treat me right, an’ Moses gits 
too rampagious, I kin run away ter my 
home folks agin, an’ fetch up my parents 
some mo’ in the way they should go— 
specially dad.” 

Mrs. Yates gave a short hysterical 
laugh, ending in a sob. Cheever, his 
cheek flushing under this ridicule, looked 
down at the mocking little creature as she 
still leaned on the paddle as it rested upon 
the bench. Her face had grown sudden- 
ly grave. Her blue eyes, with a strange 
far-seeing look in them, seemed to pierce 
his very soul. 

‘““Thar’s nuthin’,” she said, slowly — 
‘“‘thar’s nuthin’ ter improve the health 
an’ the sperits an’ the conduc’ o’ yer fam- 
bly like runnin’ away. Tell Steve Yates 
that fur me!” 

He started as if he was shot. A sharp, 
half-articulated oath escaped his lips. 
His manner betokened great anger, and 
his eyes burned. He could hardly control 
himself for a moment,and Adelaide, her 
pale face still more pallid with fear, trem- 
bled and sprang to her feet. 

‘*I dun’no’ what ye mean by that,” he 
eried, indignantly. ‘‘An’ ef ye war a 
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man ye shouldn't say it twicet. I ’ain’t 
seen Steve Yates, an’ ain't like ter see 
him. J hed nuthin’ ter do with his run- 
nin’ away. Lord! Lord!” he added, bit- 
terly, ‘‘I ‘lowed some folks in the Cove, 
specially some o’ the name o’ Pettingill ” 
—he had forgotten the good corn-dodger 
—‘‘hed in an’ about accused me 0’ every- 
thing, but I didn’t expec’ Steve Yates’s 
runnin’ away ’kase he war tired o’ his 
wife ter be laid at my door. Naw, Mis’ 
Yates’’—he turned toward her earnestly 
—‘*T dun’no’ nuthin’ o’ the whar'’bouts o’ 
yer husband. Ef I did, I'd go arter him 
ef ‘twar fifty mile, an’ lug him home by 
the scruff o’ his neck ter his wife an’ 
chile.” 

‘‘T bilieve ye,” said Adelaide, in a bro- 
ken voice, the tears coming at last—‘‘I 
b’lieve ye. Don’t mind what Litt say. 
She always talks helter-skelter.” 

Letitia stood there looking from one to 
the other, her alert, exquisitely shaped 
head, with the hair smooth upon it, save 
where it curled over her brow, and hung 
down from the string that gathered the 
ringlets together at the nape of the neck, 
clearly defined against the dark green 
foliage of the young pines, that brought 
out, too, in high relief the light blue of 
her cotton dress. Her glance was full of 
gay incredulity, and she evidently found 
food for laughter successively in the men- 
tal stand-point of first one and then the 
other. It is seldom that a creature of so 
charming an aspect is the subject of so 
inimical a look as that which he bent 
upon her. But he replied gently to Mrs. 


Yates: 
‘Don't ye pester ‘bout that, Mis’ 
Yates. Ye hev got plenty ter pester 


*bout *thout it. I jes kem ter ax ye how 
ye war a-goin’ ter git along ‘bout craps an’ 
cuttin’ wood an’ sech like. I be mighty 
willin’ ter kem an’ plough yer corn nex’ 
week ef ‘tain’t laid by, an’ I ‘lowed I 
could haul ye a load o’ wood wunst in a 
while ef ye war so minded. I ‘low every- 
body oughter loan ye a helpin’ han’, now 
Steve is gone.” 

Once more her tears flowed. The gen- 
erosity and kindness implied in the offer 
touched her heart as the deed might have 
done. And yet her gratitude humiliated 
her in some sort. She was ashamed to 
have the cause to be beholden to such as 
Buck Cheever for a kind word and a prof- 
fered service. She shook her head. 
‘*Naw,” she said, the prosaic words 
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punctuated by her sobs; ‘‘the corn’s laid 
by, an’ the cotton an’ sorghum an’ ter 
bacco.” She stopped to remember that 
Steve Yates, constitutionally a lazy fel 
low, and fonder far of the woods and his 
gun than of the furrow and the plough, 
had never failed in any labor that meant 
comfort to the household, though he did 
little for profit. She recalled like a flash 
a thousand instances of this care for 
her and for Moses. Why, was not one 
animal of every kind—a calf, and a lamb, 
and a filly, and a shote—upon the place 
marked with little Moses’s own brand? 
She wondered how often she had heard 
Steve say, as he sat meditating before 
the fire, ‘‘ By the time he’s twenty he’ll 
hev some head o’ stock o’ his own, ye 
mark my words.” And last year the 
cotton was soft and clean beyond all 
their experience, and the flax was fine, 
and the weaving had been successful out 
of the common run, and little Moses’s 
homely clothes thus appeared to their un- 
sophisticated eyes very delicate and beau- 
tiful, and she had been almost ashamed 
of Stephen’s pleasure in this smart tog- 
gery—it seemed so feminine. And now 
he was gone! And here she, the object 
of this constant, honest, thrifty care of 
the thriftless Yates, was weeping because 
of a kind word, and thanking Buck Chee- 
ver for remembering that she might need 
to have wood hauled. 

**We don’t need wood,” she said, ‘‘ *kase 
Cousin Si Anderson sent his nevy, Baker 
Anderson—he’s ‘bout sixteen year old— 
ter haul wood an’ be in the house of a 
night, ‘count o’ robbers an’ sech, though 
Letishy an’ me air nowise skeery.” 

‘*Naw,” put in Letitia, suddenly; ‘‘ an’ 
I didn’t want him round hyar, nohow. 
I jes kin view how reedic’lous I'd look 
axin’ the robber ter kem in an’ help wake 
Baker Anderson, ’kase we-uns couldn't 
wake him—he bein’ a hard sleeper, sech 
ez Gabriel’s trump wouldn’t ’sturb from 
his slumber—so ez we could git the boy 
ter the p’int o’ sightin’ a rifle. Naw! 
Steve war perlite enough ter leave one o’ 
them leetle shootin’-irons ye call pistols 
hyar, an’ plenty o’ loads fur it. It’s handy 
fur folks o’ my size. An’ Moses air men 
folks enough "bout the house ter suit my 
taste.” 

Cheever made no sign that he heard. 
His eyes still rested with their sympathet- 
ic expression — patently spurious—upon 
Mrs. Yates. To the hard keen lines of his 
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face the affected sentiment was curiously 
ill-adjusted. Letitia’s eyes were fairly 
alight as she gazed at him, gauging all the 
tenuity of this esthetic veneer. 

‘‘T be glad ter know ye air so well per- 
vided fur, Mis’ Yates,” he said; *‘an’ so 
will all yer friends be. Ye air mighty 
well liked in the Cove an’ the mountings 
hvarabouts. I dun’no’ ez I ever knowed 
a woman ter hev mo’ frien’s. Ye hey got 
a heap o’ frien’s, shore.” 

‘* Lots of ’em hev been hyar jes ter find 
out how she takes it,” remarked the small 
cynic. ‘‘An’ fore they go away they air 
obleeged ter see ez I bear up wonderful.” 

Letitia had dropped the paddle, and 
was leaning back against the silver bark 
of a great beech-tree. She had plucked a 
cluster of the half-developed nuts from 
the low-hanging boughs, and as she bent 
her head and affected to examine them she 
half hid and half vaunted a roguish smile. 

‘They hev all kem, sech acquaintances 
ez I hev got,” said Adelaide, flustered by 
this attack upon the motives of the com- 
munity, fearful that Cheever might re- 
peat it, and thus eager to set herself right 
upon the record. ‘* Folks hev been pow- 
erful good; everybody hev kem round- 
about ez knowed Steve.” 

‘“Ceptin’ Mr. Rhodes,” observed Leii- 
tia. ‘‘ He war toler’ble constant visitin’ 
hyar whilst in the neighborhood ez long 
ez Steve Yates held forth. But ez it air 
agin the religion o’ wimmen ter vote, an’ 
they think it air a sin, this hyar wicked 
Mr. Rhodes, ez air stirrin’ up all the men 
folks ter tempt Satan at the polls, jes 
bides up thar at some folkses ez be named 
Pettingill, they tell me, a-nussin’ of his 
nicked head. He knows Adelaide an’ 
me air too righteous ter vote, so he don’t 
kem tryin’ ter git us ter vote fur him.” 

‘*Whar’s Fee Guthrie ?” asked Cheever, 
suddenly, reminded of him by the allusion 
to the wound he had given to the candi- 
date. 

The next moment there was a sneer 
upon his face, for the young scoffer 
had changed color. It crept up from the 
flush in her cheeks to the roots of her 
hair; but she replied, with her air of 
mock seriousness, 

‘“*T seem ter disremember at the mo- 
ment.” 

Adelaide was dulled by the trouble 
and the preoccupation that had fallen 
upon her. ‘“ He war hyar this mornin’, 
an’ yistiddy too,” she remarked, all un- 
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conscious of any but the superficial mean- 
ing of what she said. ‘‘ He ’pears ter be 
powerful troubled ‘bout his soul.” 

‘He seems ter ‘low ez he hev got a 
soul,” observed Letitia, casually. *‘*The 
pride o’ some folks is astonishin’.” 

‘*He ‘lowed he war goin’ ter the woods 
ter pray,” said Adelaide. 

‘‘An’ I tole him,” said Letitia, ‘‘ that 
the Lord mought like him better ef he 
went ter the field ter plough. His corn 
is spindlin’, an’ his cotton is mightily in 
the grass. But it takes more elbow 
grease ter plough corn an’ serape cot- 
ton than ter pray, so the lazy critter is 
prayin’.” 

Her complexion had recovered its nor- 
mal tints, and she laughed at this fling 
with a manifest enjoyment, although the 
other two failed to respond—Adelaide 
deprecating its tone, and Cheever with 
an elaborate manner of ignoring that she 
had spoken at all. 

‘*Waal, waal, Mis’ Yates, I mus’ be 
ridin’,” he said, gathering up his reins. 
**Good-by. Ef ye want me fur enny- 
thing jes call on me, an’ ye’ll do me a 
pleasure. Yes, ’m.” 


Her recognizant response was lost in 
the tramp of his horse, keen to be off on 
the first intimation that progress was in 
order, and in the wail which Moses set 
up in logical prescience that the admira- 
ble quadruped was to be withdrawn from 


his enchanted gaze. He lunged forward, 
bending his elastic body almost double, 
to see the horse go, mane and tail flying, 
and with the sun upon his neck and his 
flanks that had a sheen like satin. As 
the rider was turning at right angles to 
cross the rickety bridge, he looked back 
over his shoulder at the group. Ade- 
laide’s dark attire and the diminutive size 
of Moses rendered them almost indistin- 
guishable, but the faint blue of Letitia’s 
dress defined her figure against the som- 
bre green of the banks as if it was drawn 
in lines of light. She had not changed 
her posture; her face was still turned 
toward him. He knew that she was gaz- 
ing after him as the fleet hoofs of the 
horse with the ‘‘ nigh forelaig crippled ” 
swiftly bore him into invisibility. He 
could not know her words, but he in- 
stinctively felt that she spoke of him, and 
he could only vaguely guess their import. 
So unflattering were these divinations 
that he ground his teeth with rage at the 
thought. 
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‘*T wisht I hed never seen her,” he said, 
as the hollow beat of the slackened hoof 
sounded upon the bridge. ‘‘I wisht I 
hedn’t stopped. But who would hev thunk 
ez that darned leetle consarn would hev 
been so all-fired sharp ez ter guess it? I 
wisht I hedn’t stopped at all.” 

An incongruous fear, surely, for a man 
like this, but more than once, as he rode, 
he looked over his shoulder with a knit- 
ted brow and a furtiveeagereye. Naught 
followed but the long shadows which the 
sinking sun set a-stalking all adown the 
valley. The world was still. He heard 
only here and there the eestatic burst 
of a mocking-bird’s wonderful roulades. 
Then the horse, with muscles as strong as 
steel, distanced the sound. Once, as the 
woods on either side fell away, he saw the 
west; it glowed with purest roseate tints, 
deepening to a live vermilion in the spaces 
about the horizon whence the sun but now 
had blazed ; the purple mountains near at 
hand hid the fiery sphere; the northern 
ranges wore a crystalline, amethystine 
splendor, with a fine green sky above 
them that had an opaque hardness of col- 
or, Which gradually merged into amber, 
giving way at the zenith to azure. In 
the midst of all a great palpitating star 
glistered, so white that with these strong 
contrasts of the flaunting sky one might 
feel, for the first time, a full discernment 
of the effect of white. 

Another moment the deep woods had 
closed around, and it seemed that night had 
come. He presently ceased to follow the 
road. The jungle into which he plunged 
had no path, no sign of previous passing, 
and the earth was invisible beneath the 
inextricable interlacings of the under- 
growth. But if the sense of man was at 
fault, the good horse supplied the lack with 
a certain unclassified faculty, and with the 
reins on his neck and his head alert push- 
ed on at fair speed, stepping gingerly 
over the boles of fallen trees, making his 
way around unsurmountable bowlders, 
swimming a deep and narrow pool; and 
finally, in struggling up the opposite 
bank, he uttered a whinny of triumph 
and recognition that bespoke his jour- 
ney’s end. The sound rang through the 
evening stillness of the woods with abrupt 
effect, repeated a thousand times by the 
echoes of the huge rocks that lay all 
adown the gorge. The place might 
realize to the imagination the myths 
of magic castles to be summoned into 
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symmetry out of the craggy chaos by 
some talismanic word. It was.easy to 
fancy, in the solitude and the pensive 
hour, castellated towers in those great 
rugged heights, a moat in the deep pool, 
even a gateway, a narrow space above 
which the cliffs almost met. Buck Chee 
ver wot of none of these things, and no 
fancied resemblance embellished the sto 
lidity of his recognition of the place as 
‘‘mighty handy ” for his purposes. Per 
haps the horse had more imagination, 
for when his owner dismounted and 
sought to lead him through this narrow 
space, that seemed a broken doorway to 
an unroofed tunnel—so consecutive were 
the crags, so nearly their summits ap- 
proached each other—he held back, mak- 
ing a long neck, hanging heavily on the 
bridle, and lifting each hoof reluctantly. 

“BD yer durned hide, ain’t ye ney- 
er goin’ ter l’arn nuthin’, many times ez 
ye hev been hyar?” cried his master. 

Thus encouraged, the horse slowly fol- 
lowed Cheever along the narrow passway 
between the cliffs, that finally met in a 
veritable tunnel, which might have seem- 
ed an entrance into a cave, save that at 
its extremity Cheever emerged into a 
lighted space and the free out-door air, 
and stood facing the western skies. 

Nevertheless, the ledges of the cliff 
extended, roof-like, far out above; its 
walls were on either side; the solid rock 
was beneath his feet. It was a gigantic 
niche in the crags, to which the subter- 
ranean passage alone gave access, one 
side being altogether open, showing the 
tops of the trees on the low opposite bank 
of the river, the stream itself in the deep 
gorge below, and many and many a league 
of cloud-land. This unexpected outlook, 
these large liberties of airy vision, formed 
the salient feature of the place, dwarfing 
for the first moment all other properties. 
On the resplendent background of the 
sunset, still richly aglow, the slouching 
figures of a group of half a dozen men 
about a smouldering fire had an odd de- 
humanized effect; familiar though he was 
with these uncanny silhouettes, he started 
violently, and hesitated, as if about to turn 
and flee. 





as. 
His gesture elicited a guffaw. 
‘* Hold on, Buck,” cried one of the men, 
affecting to clutch him to stay his flight. 
*** Stan’ the storm; it won’t be long,’” 
trolled out another, a rich stave, with the 
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resonance of the echoing walls. ‘‘ What 
ve feared o’, Buck—the devil? He don’t 
keer ter sociate none with we-uns ez long 
ez ye air abroad an’ afoot.” 

‘“‘T dun’no’ what ails my eyes,” said 
Cheever, visibly disconcerted, and pass- 
ing his hand across his brow, as he still 
stood near the entrance, the bridle in his 
hand, the fine head of the impatient horse 
at his shoulder. 

‘‘Think ye see the devil?” cried an- 
other, jeeringly. 

Cheever colored, and frowned heavily. 
The ridicule elicited what other means 
might have failed to lead forth. He 
could not brook this merry insolence, 
these flouts at his momentary fright. He 
justified it. 

‘*T ‘lowed I seen another man, what 
ain’t hyar, an’ never war,” he said, gruff- 
ly, looking out at them from his droop- 
ing lids, his chin high in the air. The 
words seemed to have subtly transferred 
his transient terror. It took a longer 
lease in the exchange. 

There was a momentary silence, while 
they stared with sudden gravity at him. 
A sort of remonstrance, a struggle against 
credulity, was in the square face of one 
burly fellow, seeming less a dark, illegi- 
ble simulacrum of a man than the others, 
since he stood at an angle where the light 
fell slanting upon his features. 

‘What man, now?” Derridge said, in a 
deep bass voice, and the argumentative 
accents of one who will tolerate in evi- 
dence only fact and right reason. His 
tone seemed to challenge the name of 
the rash being who, in corporal absence, 
should venture similitude among them. 

‘*Dad burn ye, shet up!” cried Chee- 
ver. ‘‘Tcouldn’t see his face. He turned 
it away. Whenst I looked at him he 
turned it away.” 

‘‘In the name o’ Gawd!” ejaculated 
one of the men, in a low-toned quaver. 

Another, one Bob Millroy, Cheever’s 
mainstay and lieutenant, glanced over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ He ain’t hyar now?” he 
demanded, in expostulatory haste. 

‘* Naw, naw!” exclaimed Cheever, re- 
covering himself, the more quickly since 
a monition of the possible disintegration 
of his gang, under the pressure of this 
mysterious recruit to their number, flit- 
ted across his mind. ‘‘Naw; he went 
ez soon ez I kem. Thar, now!” he ex- 
claimed, more lightly; ‘“‘I know how it 
happens.” He broke into a laugh that 
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might have seemed strained, save that 
the rocks made such fantastic riot in the 
acoustics of the place. ‘‘ It’s Steve Yates. 
I'm used ter seein’ siz men, an’ whenst I 
count my chickens thar’s seven. I look 
ter see jes six!” and he laughed again. 

‘But Steve air over yander in the shad- 
der!” expostulated Derridge, the disciple 
of pure reason. ‘‘ Ye couldn’t hev seen 
him at all.” 

‘* Waal, then,” sneered Cheever, ‘‘I 
seen double. They say thar air good men, 
an’ ministers o’ the gospel, ez kin view a 
few more snakes 'n air nateral ter thar 
vision whenst the liquor air strong; an’ 
that thar whiskey o’ old Pettingill’s kin 
walk a mile, I reckon, ef need war.” 

The others had hardly recovered from 
the superstitious thrill induced by the 
strange agitation that beset him upon his 
entrance. They were ill-prepared to so 
summarily cast the subject aside, and 
stood still, with preoccupied, dilated eyes, 
mechanically gazing at him as he turned 
lightly toward Yates, who rose from a sad- 
dle on which he had half reclined beside 
the fire. The young mountaineer’s face 
had a tinge of pallor, despite its sunburn. 
His dull brown eyes were restless and 
anxious. He was hardly an apt scholar 
for scheming and dissimulation, but he 
sought an air of ease and satisfaction as 
he asked, 

** Waal, did ye hear ennything o’ my 
fambly in yer travels ?” 

Cheever, all himself again, clapped him 
on the shoulder with a heartiness that 
made the blow ring through the high 
stone vault. ‘‘I seen ’em, my fine young 
cock, I seen ’em. I wouldn’t take no 
hearsay on it. I seen Mis’ Yates herself, 
an’ talked a haffen hour with her. An’ 
I seen Moses.” 

Steve Yates made shift to glance at him 
once, then he turned his eyes away toward 
the western sky, nodding repeatedly, but 
silently, to the items of news with which 
Cheever favored him. 

‘* Mis’ Yates ain't wantin’ fur nuthin’, 
though Moses wants everything, ’ceptin’ 
teeth; like ter hev took my horse-critter 
away from me, willy-nilly! Mis’ Yates 
hev got that thar ugly, leetle, frazzle-head- 
ed Pettingill vixen ter ‘company her, an’ 
Baker Anderson with his rifle bides thar o’ 
nights. Mis’ Yates war cheerful an’ laf- 
fin’. ‘Steve will kem back whenst he gits 
tired,’ she say. ‘He an’ me had words 
‘fore he lef’. Ill hold out ez long ez he 
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kin,’ she say. ‘I don’t b’lieve he hev 
done nuthin’ agin the law,’ she say. ‘But 
ef he hev,’ she say, ‘ he air better off away 
than hyar at home, ’kase lynchers air 
mighty lawless round these parts.’ An’ 
she say, ‘I know Steve air man enough 
ter take keer o’ hisself an’ do fur the bes’, 
an’ I'm willin’ ter bide by what he do.’” 

Alack! that a lie can so counterfeit the 
truth! To this wily and specious repre- 
sentation Stephen Yates listened with his 
eyes full of tears, afraid to trust a glance 
upon the face of his crafty companion. 

‘* She say,” Cheever went on, ‘‘ef Steve 
hev done ennything agin the law, I hope 
he’ll make hisself sca’ce.’ 

The other men, now affecting to stroll 
about in the ample spaces of the cavern- 
ous place, busying themselves with re- 
plenishing the fire or feeding the horses, 
of which there were a half-dozen in a 
shadowy nook that seemed to extend 
downward to further subterranean re- 
gions, all gave furtive heed to these do- 
mestic reports. Ever and again they 
eyed the disingenuous face of the narra- 
tor with its half-closed lids and flexible 
lips. Then they would look at one an- 
other, and slyly wink their recognition of 
his craft. One of them, standing with 
his hands in his pockets and with a fire- 
lit face above the blazing logs, after a 
survey of this sort, grotesquely imitated 
the speaker's attitude and gesture, and 
silently worked his jaws with abnormal 
activity, as if in emulation, of Cheever’s 
ready eloquence, shook his head in affect- 
ed despair, and desisted amid a smothered 
titter from the rest. 

‘* Moses hev got another tooth; mighty 
nigh ez long ez a elephint’s I seen at Col- 
bury, I told him; an’ it seemed ter make 
him mad—leastwise madder’n he war at 
fust. He wouldn’t take no notice o’ me, 
‘ceptin’ whenst I put my finger in his 
mouth ter view his teeth, an’ durned ef 
he didn’t nearly bite it off. Oh, ye needn’t 
ter trouble, Steve; ye air all right, an’ 
hev done the bes’ ye could, cornsiderin’ 
all.” 

‘*T reckon so! I hope so!” said the 
plastic Yates, with something very like a 
sob. 

They all sat around the fire late that 
night, after the supper of venison broiled 
on the coals, and corn-bread baked in the 
ashes, and washed down with a plentiful 
allowance of innocent-looking moonshine 
whiskey, colorless and clear as spring wa- 
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ter. The stars seemed very near, look 
ing in at the wide portals of the niche 
the tops of the gigantic trees swaying 
without were barely glimpsed above th: 
verge. The shadows of the men length 
ened over the floor, or fluctuated on th: 
wall as the flames rose or fell. Now 
and again the fire-light was strong enoug] 
to show the horses at their improvised 
manger in the shadowy portion of the 
niche, where the darkness promised fur 
ther chambers of the cavern. One steed 
lay upon the ground, the others stood. 
some still and drowsing, but more than 
once the sharp pawing of an iron-shod 
hoof challenged the abrupt echoes. 

Outside, so sweet, so pure was the sum 
mer night; the buds of the elder-bush were 
riven into blooms, the mocking-bird piped 
for the rising moon, the katydid twanged 
her vibrant note, and the river sang the 
self-same song it had learned in the pre 
historic days of the pygmies. Even so 
still, so calmly pensive was the time that 
the far-away note of the water-fall came 
to Yates’s ears, or it may be to his memory 
ouly, which transmitted the fancy trans- 
muted in sound to his sense. He lounged, 
half pillowed upon his saddle, in the circle 
about the fire, and strove to drink and 
laugh and talk with the rest. Many a 
merry jest had those walls echoed, seem- 
ing almost sentient in emulation of the 
boisterous joy. To-night, somehow, they 
seemed to have forgotten their jovial 
wiles. More than once the echo of laugh- 
ter quavered off into strange sounds that 
the car shrank to hear, and one after an- 
other of the brawny fellows looked fur- 
tively over his shoulder. 

A sudden jar—only a sereech-owl] shrill- 
ing in a tree on the river-bank below— 
but one of the men was on his feet, all 
a-tremble, crying out, ‘‘ What's that?” 
And this was the bold Cheever. 

‘*Put up yer pistol, ye darned idjit!” 
exclaimed Derridge, the disciple of reason. 
**Don’t ye know a squeech-owel whenst 
ye hear one? Ye must be plumb sodden 
in Pettingill whiskey.” 

Cheever, with a half-articulate oath, 
sank back upon the saddle upon which 
he half lay and half sat, and presently 
evolved an excuse for his nervousness. 
He had somethin, too in his face that im- 
plied a doubt, a need of support, a wish 
for counsel. 

‘* That gal at Yates’s, I mean Litt Pet- 
tingill, sorter purtended ez she b’lieved ez 
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I knowed o’ Steve’s wharabouts. Now 
Steve’s welcome to shelter with we-uns. 
But I’d hate it powerful ef jes ’kase he fell 
in with we-uns that night ez he war a-goin’ 
fur the doctor ter patch Len Rhodes’s 
head, ’twar ter be the means o’ draggin’ 
the law down on we-uns, an’ gittin’ it onto 
our trail.” 

‘*Ye mus’ hev said suthin’. She couldn't 
jes hev drawed the idee out’n nuthin’,” 
reasoned the deep bass voice of Derridge, 
who wore a severe and reprehensive 
frown. ‘*Ye air a smart man, Buck, 
an’ I ain’t denyin’ it none, but whenst a 
man talks ez much ez you-uns he can’t 
gin keerful heed ter all his words, an’ ye 
mus’ hev said suthin’ ez gin her a hint. 
Folks kin talk too much, specially whenst 
they set up ter be smart.” He was a si- 
lent man himself, and was accounted 
slow. 

Cheever sneered. ‘‘ Ye air powerful 
brigaty ter-night. I reckon I be ekal ter 
keepin’ a secret from enny gal folks. 
Leastwise I hev knowed a power o’ secrets 
an’ cornsider’ble gal folks. An’ they never 
got tergether ez I ever hearn tell on.” 

This was logic, and it silenced his inter- 
locutor. They all sat musing for a time, 
while the smoke mounted into the lofty 
dome of the niche, and the fire leaped fit- 
fully, casting its flicker on all their faces, 
and the whole interior, a dull red and a 
dusky brown, seemed a discordant contrast 
to the white, lucent light of the unseen 
moon, stretching across the shadowy land- 
scape. Dew there was on the trees with- 
out; it scintillated now and then, and far 
away rose soft and noiseless mists; more 
than once the night sighed audibly in 
sheer pensiveness. 

“Boys,” said Bob Millroy, suddenly, 
‘*T be a believer in signs.” 

There was a motionless interest in every 
face turned toward him. A contagion of 
credulity was in the very word. 

‘*Hyar we-uns hev been,” he went on, 
‘“‘a-goin’ tergether fur many a day in 
secret, an’ sech ez our workin’s air they 
ain’t cordin’ ter law nor the ‘pinion o’ the 
Cove. An’ I ‘ain't felt ’feard nowise, 
though some mought say the hemp air 
growed an’ spun, an’ the rope air twisted, 
till this evenin’, whenst Buck Cheever 
seen an’ extry man 'mongst we-uns, ez 
turned away his face. Sence then the 
fire’s cold!” 

He spread out his hands toward it as he 
sat beside it, and shook his head in token 
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of the futility of its swift combustion, with 
its flashes and sparkle and smoke, and he 
chafed them together. 

‘‘Lord A’mighty, ye durned cowardly 
fool!” cried the leader of the party, be- 
side himself with anxiety and many a 
premonition. ‘‘ Didn't I tell ye agin 'twar 
jes Steve, ez I never looked ter view, bein’ 
ez he ain’t reg lar ‘mongst we-uns ?” 

‘*Ye ‘lowed he turned his face away,” 
said the believer in signs. 

‘Waal, hev Steve got enny crick in 
his neck that disables him from a-turnin’ 
of his face away?” demanded Cheever. 

‘He war in the shadder; ye never 
seen Steve,” said Derridge, slowly shaking 
his logical head. 

‘‘He turned his face away so ez ye 
mought not view it,” said Millroy, with a 
credulity that coerced responsive convic- 
tion. 

Cheever was shaken. He suddenly 
desisted from argument. ‘‘ Who air ye 
a-lowin’ *twar?” he demanded from the 
opposite side of the fire. 

The ligaments of his neck were elonga- 
ted as he thrust his head forward. The 
fire-light showed only a glassy glitter 
where it struck upon the eyeballs beneath 
his half-closed lids. Bereft of the expres- 
sion of his eyes, it was wonderful how 
much of suspense, of petrified expectation, 
of the presage of calamity, the hard lines 
of his face conveyed. 

‘oT war him we met up with on the 
road that night,” said Millroy, who from 
the affluence of his resources of conjecture 
could afford to dispense with mere proof 
and fact. 

Cheever was conscious that the others 
were watching him with the urgent anx- 
iety of those who have a personal interest 
at stake. The sense of emergency was 
substituted for courage. 

‘*T wish ’'twar,” he said, coolly. ‘‘He 
ain’t dead-—a mighty pity! Id give the 
bes’ horse I ever see”’—he nodded his 
head toward the gallant roan—‘‘ ef I could 
view his harnt.” 

There was an evident revulsion in the 
plastic minds of his followers. They had 
no sense of consistency to sustain adher- 
ence to any dogma. Millroy was in the 
minority when he said, still mysteriously 
shaking his head, ‘‘T'll bet the minit ye 
seen him ’mongst we-uns an’ he turned 
his head away war the minit o’ his takin’ 
off.” 

‘Ye air always skeered o’ yer shadder, 
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Bob,” said Cheever; ‘‘ an’ I never knowed 
a feller so rich in signs ez kem ter nuthin’. 
That man would be powerful welcome 
hyar in the sperit. I be a heap more 
pestered ’kase we let him git off soul an’ 
body tergether. I know he war shot. I 
dun’no’ who fired it’”—he mechanically 
closed his right hand as upon the handle 
of a pistol, his first finger extended and 
crooked upon the imaginary trigger, while 
the observant Bob Millroy seanned with 
unspoken deductions the unconscious in- 
voluntary gesture. ‘‘I never thunk he 
war much hurt, though he went scourin’ 
off; he war bowed ter the saddle-bow, 
but that war ter escape the bullets ez kem 
arter him. He'll live ter lead a posse an’ 
the sher’ff ter the spot, mos’ likely; I’m 
‘feared o’ that. I'd delight ter see his 
harnt.” 

‘* Bob oughter hev a muzzle,” said the 
reasonable Derridge, irritably—‘‘ ter keep 
him from spittin’ out signs hyar, whilst 
we-uns oughter be cornsiderin’ how the 
law mought be takin’ us, red-handed, with 
all our plunder ter convict us’’—he cast a 
glance at certain saddle-bags that lay close 
to Cheever’s side. ‘‘He jes sets up an’ 
gins us a sign fur this, an’ a warnin’ fur 
that, till we air plumb wore out with his 
foolishness.” 


“This place be safe enough, I’m 
a-thinkin’; no use a-worryin’ an’ a-fuss- 
in’,” said the unctuous voice of Pete 


Beckett, always full of a hopeful content, 
and like oil upon the troubled waters. 

The others listened with clearing coun- 
tenances, but Cheever shook his head. 
‘*Revenuers know it; they raided a still 
hyar wunst.” The red fire-light on the 
circle of faces showed their alarm at 
the recollection, the prophetic suggestion. 
‘Old man Peake run it.” 

‘*Ye ‘low ef they war ter s’picion en- 
nybody roundabouts, they mought s’arch 
hyar,” said Derridge, drawing the logi- 
cal conclusion. 

‘*Edzac’ly,” said Cheever, impatient of 
the waste of words by so patent a deduc- 
tion. 

‘*They do say,” remarked Millroy, se- 
pulchrally, ‘‘ that arter Zeb Tait went de- 
ranged, he hid hyar whenst they wanted 
ter jail him ez a crazy.” 

‘*Too erazy ter want ter go ter jail,” 
exclaimed Derridge, satirically. 

‘*An’,” pursued Millroy, lugubriously, 
‘‘he starved hisself ter death in this 
place; leastwise they fund his corpse 
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hyar, though he mought hev died fron 
hisailment. But Idun’no’ ef folks do di 
from jes bein’ crazy an’ bereft.” 

‘** Naw, they don’t,” said Cheever, sud 
denly, ‘‘ else ye’d hev been dead long ago 
ez crazy a loon ez ever went a-gibberin 
o’ foolishness around.” 

Somehow his magnetic quality was at 
fault. The others failed to fall in with 
his humor. They all sat silent, staring at 
the red coals; the image of the distraug|it 
solitary creature, who had in the secret 
stronghold of the mountains wrought 
out his terrible doom, was in the mind of 
each. 

Millroy spoke rather to their thought 
than to the words of Cheever, when he 
said, ‘‘The buzzards an’ the eagles flyin’ 
an’ flusterin’ round the body led the 
sher’ff ter the spot.” 

The prosaic word, full of worldly omen 
broke the breathiess ‘spell. 

‘*An’ the sher’'ff knows the place, too!” 
cried Derridge. ‘‘ Waal”—he turned his 
eyes, at once furious and upbraiding and 
full of prescient terror, upon Cheever 
‘‘hell-fire be my portion ef I don’t think 
ye hev tuk the mos’ public place about 
the Cove fur these hyar doin’s ’—he point 
ed at the saddle-bags. ‘‘An’ a man in 
Colbury either dead by this time, with 
warrants sworn out fur we-uns, or else 
on our track ter identify us fur the 
sher’ff.” 

‘‘T tuk this place ’kase ‘twar our reg'lar 
stampin’-groun’,” cried Cheever, lifting 
his voice to defend himself against the 
burly, swelling tones of his accuser. ‘“ It 
air ez safe ez enny other. Thar ain’t none 
o’ us out o’ place ’ceptin’ Steve.” He 
winked slyly at the others, for the young 
mountaineer lay a little in the shadow 
and a trifle behind him. So blunted was 
the conscience, the humanity in each, 
that the sense of possessing a scape-goat, 
the opportunity of profit on another's 
injury, had a suave and unctuous influ 
ence to heal their dissension. ‘‘ We-uns. 
why, we-uns air some a-herdin’ 0’ cattle 
twenty mile away on the balds; some 
war in Car'liny yistiddy tradin’ fur cat 
tle ’---he pointed at the mire on the boots 
of two of the party—‘* Buncombe County 
mud! An’ J hev jes got back from ridin’ 
in open daylight about the Cove, with my 
mouth an’ eyes stretched ter hear how 
Yates hev disappeared. I be a-goin’ home 
ter-morrer ter git salt fur my cattle ’—he 
put on a waggishly virtuous air. ‘An’ J 
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war thar ter-day, ez my fambly kin tes- 
tify. "“Tain’t safe, though, I know, ter 
keep this truck hyar long’—he winked 
at the saddle-bags—‘“* nor ter divide it yit.” 

The alert expression with which each 
man hearkened to the allusion of parti- 
tion was eminently suggestive of the 
pricking up of ears. Indeed, as they all 
sat indistinct in the shadow and the 
flicker, there was something dog-like or 
wolf-like in the whetted expectancy of 
their waiting attention. 

‘‘T laid off ter hide it hyar fur ter- 
night an’ ter-morrer,” continued Cheever, 
‘‘an’ whilst some gyards it, the t’others 
go off an’ show tharsef’s in place—'ceptin’ 
Steve ’’—his thin, expressive lips were 
slightly elongated. ‘‘ The news ’ain’t got 
ter the Cove yit, but time it do they will 
all be fur stringin’ him up. Him— 
knowed ter be on that road that night at 
that hour, an’ ’ain’t never showed up no 
mo.” 

A grin of many conceits was upon his 
countenance, unseen by the subject of 
conversation, while the men in the full 
flare of the fire-light had some ado to sup- 
press any facial response of relish. For 
in this circumstance the dullest amongst 


them found it easy to discern their safety. 


Some discussion ensued as to the best 
method of secreting the treasure until it 
was safe to divide and use it. 

‘‘Jes ter think,” remarked Cheever, 
with jovial hypocrisy, ‘‘o’ the strange 
workin’s 0’ Providence. All we-uns war 
arter war the man’s horse—jes ter take 
the horse-critter an’ turn the man a-foot 
in the road—an’ stiddier that we tuk this 
pile o’ money. It’ll buy a hundred sech 
horses.” 

Perhaps it was because of the suc- 
cumbing of their fears in the drowsy in- 
fluences of the hour, waxing late, perhaps 
because of the confidence engendered by 
elation and success, but a new sentiment 
of security, of capability, was perceptible 
upon the mere mention of their exploit, 
and more than one was disposed to dilate 
upon the future expenditure of his share 
rather than to devise means to properly 
secrete it. Here was where they seemed, 
strangely enough, Yates thought, to misun- 
derstand Cheever. He took little part in 
the discussion; he listened to each with a 
sneering negation, half masked beneath 
his lowered eyelids, and Yates readily di- 
vined that none probably would know the 
hiding-place of the plunder but himself 
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and Millroy, his loyal henchman, and the 
only one of them all in whom he really 
reposed any confidence. 

Derridge sat gazing at the embers: once 
he offered a characteristic observation. 
‘*T know ’twouldn’t do ter keep it hyar 
till the s’arch be over,” he said, ponder- 
ingly, accepting Cheever’s suggestion; 
‘‘an’ ‘twouldn’t do fur all o’ we-uns ter 
light out fur Texas an’ sech tergether. 
The folks would be a-talkin’ *bout our 
vamosin’ like Steve done, an’ the sher’ff 
would be on our track with a requisition. 
An’ it hev ter be hid; not in the woods, 
*kase we-uns might lose the spot, or a big 


, rain mought wash the dirt off’n it, or 


sech.” 

‘‘T tell ye,” interjected Beckett, with a 
swift look of inspiration. ‘‘Ye know 
old Squair Beamen’s fambly buryin’- 
groun’. Old Mis’ Beamen hev got a tomb- 
stone like a big box. Lift up the top, 
and put the truck in thar.” 

‘Td like ter put ye in thar,” replied 
Cheever, who had stolidly eyed him dur- 
ing this prelection. ‘‘I wouldn't hev 
that truck that close ter a jestice o’ the 
peace fur nuthin’.” 

‘* An’ I hev hearn o’ other truck bein’ 
hid thar,” objected Ben Tyson, indignant- 
ly. ‘‘Them men ez robbed the cross-roads 
store up on Scolacutto River—thar plun- 
der war fund thar.” 

‘Not fur a long time; *twar powerful 
well hid,” insisted Pete Beckett, as if stat- 
ing an essential value. But the other 
two laughed, and the vexed question 
seemed hardly soon to be decided. 

The waning moon in the skies had 
swung now so high that her white light 
lay upon the verge of the niche with a 
sharply drawn and jagged outline—the 
shadow of the roofing ledge. Momently 
this belt grew broader, and the glow of 
the coals more dully red. The two moun- 
taineers deputed to watch while the others 
slept, and who beguiled the tedium by a 
game with a greasy pack of cards, using 
as a table the seat of a saddle laid betweer 
them as they half reclined on the floor, 
played less by the light of the fire than 
the clear lustre streaming in at the arched 
opening of the grotto. The prone figures 
of the others gave evidence in heavy 
breathing of their unconscious slumbers. 
All was silent without; the silver sheen 
made splendid the woods, although it 
was invested with some strange yearning 
melancholy, belonging only to the moon 
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on its wane. The frogs had ceased their 
chanting; the katydid was dumb; the 
earth seemed to sigh no more; the insen- 
sate vegetation slept. Once across the 
white space at the verge on the floor 
where fell the sharp rugged shadow of 
the roof there was in the midst of the 
stillness a sudden movement; it came 
from the top of the precipice above. The 
two gamesters sat petrified, the cards in 
their hands, their burning eyes intent 
upon the shadow of the summit of the 
cliff. Nothing—a long moment of sus- 
pense. . Nothing! And then it came 
again; the outline of a floating wing—a 


swift shadow of the nighthawk sweeping , 


in its noiseless flight through the air to 
seek its unwarned prey. The two men 
did not so much as glance at one another 
as they resumed their game; of these 
thrilling moments, charged with suspense 
and danger, their lives counted many. 
So still it was without that it seemed to 
Yates he might lose in sleep the con- 
sciousness of those few momentous hours 
that had changed the whole current of 
his life. He went over them again and 
again in his scanty dreams with a veri- 
similitude of repetition that sufficed al- 
most to prevent him from discerning his 
waking thoughts from his slumber. Now 
and again as he reviewed them he so 
realized to his imagination a different 
ordering of their sequence, which might 
have been so readily effected at the 
time had he but foreseen, that he had 
almost the relief of escape. Why had 
he not refused old Pettingill’s request to 
ride seventeen miles for the doctor? But, 
indeed, had he not offered the service 
from the superabundance of his good-na- 
ture? ‘‘I hope the old man got his horse 
agin, like Cheever say,” he sighed; for in 
the interim his conscience had been load- 
ed with every ounce that the good bay 
weighed. And then, again, without the 
fancy of what he might have done and 
what he wished, he would recall the 
circumstances as they had befallen him. 
Never had impressions been so burned 
into his consciousness as in those most 
significant moments of his life. He could 
even now recollect the glow of friendly 
feeling with which he said, ‘‘I don’t 
blieve but what the yerb doctor kin 
bring Len Rhodes.through; but ter plea- 
sure Mr. Shattuck I'll ride fur the t’other 
doctor, Mr. Pettingill—I°ul ride fur him.” 
He could even feel again his foot in the 
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stirrup, the quick smooth gallop of the 
fresh horse beneath him. And then, the 
winding lengths of the sandy woodland 
roads, so sweet with the breath of the 
azaleas, all white and star-eyed in dark 
bosky places, so fresh with the dew, so 
idealized by the moon. And thinking 
no harm! Thinking of Adelaide, with 
regrets for the harsh words between them, 
with resolutions that they should be the 
last. Alack! they were likely to be the 
last indeed. And of Moses—protean wise! 
For he could see Moses asa half-grown lad, 
tall and strong and straight; and then as 
a bearded man; sometimes as a justice of 
the peace; sometimes the elastic paternal 
ambition pre-empted for him a seat in the 
State Legislature; and then the image 
dwindled, best of all, to the small limits 
of the cradle where he slept, so pink and 
white and warm, the highest potentate in 
all the land! Thinking of these things 
Yates was as the miles sped; hearing once 
afar, afar, a horn wound in the stillness, 
and then only his horse’s hoofs with the 
alternate beat of the gallop. 

He had ridden hard, since it might be 
a case of life and death, but there was a 
bad stretch of road ahead, a long hill to 
climb, and the horse was blown. It was 
a saving of time, he thought, as he slack- 
ened the pace and went slowly, slowly up 
the rugged ascent. The grass was thick 
on the margin; he drew his horse to the 
side where the hoofs might fall on the 
smooth dank sward. He could scarcely 
hear his saddle creak. The animal paused 
at the summit to snatch a mouthful of 
cool wet sassafras leaves, munching with 
relish, despite the hinderance of the bit. 

Suddenly a wild hoarse scream rang 
out, startling the night, a tumult of voices, 
sounded a pistol shot, another, and, as he 
looked from the summit of the hill down 
the declivity, he saw a group of horsemen 
in a wild altercation in the middle of the 
road. Scant as the moment was, so bright 
was the moon that he recognized more than 
one face. And the moment was scant, 
for the central figure, his whole pose vig- 
orously resistant, fired again, wide of the 
mark, the ball whizzing by the ear of 
Zack Pettingill’s bay horse. The animal 
uttered a sharp neigh, almost articulate, 
wheeled abruptly, and, heedless of either 
whip or spur, breaking into an unman- 
ageable run, fled frantically homeward. 
Behind there were swifter hoofs than his. 
It was hardly a moment before Cheever’s 
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splendid horse was alongside; his burly 
strength re-enforced Steve Yates’s pull on 
the reins. Whether in the confusion of 
the moment Cheever and his gang had 
mistaken the neighing of Pettingill’s horse 
and the sound of his hoofs for pursuit 
and ineontinently fled, or whether they 
thus divined that they were discovered, 
Yates did not then definitely understand, 
nor was it clearer to him afterward. Cer- 
tainly they dreaded the escape of the wit- 
ness who beheld the deed and knew its 
perpetrators by face and name far more 
than that of the plundered wayfarer, 
who upon the diversion effected in his fa- 
yor made good use of his horse’s hoofs 
upon the road that he had so lately trav- 
elled. Beyond a pistol ball or two, one 
of which Yates thought undoubtedly took 
effect, they did not offer to pursue him. 
They rode alongside of their protesting 
and unarmed captive, and discovering 
shortly how efficacious was the suggestion 
that he would doubtless be accused of the 
deed, since so many knew of his errand 
at this unusual hour and on this unfre- 
quented road, they had him pondering 
heavily upon the dreary possibilities of 
circumstantial evidence before they had 
gone many miles. Not that he did not 
offer resistance and seek flight. ‘‘ What’s 
the use o’ swallerin’ this bullet whether 
or no, Steve?’ Cheever had demanded, 
as he presented a pistol to his captive’s 
mouth. ‘‘I dcen’t want ye ter eat lead, 
an’ how would that mend the matter fur 
you-uns?” And when Yates sought to 
urge his horse into a gallop, it was but a 
shamble in comparison with the smooth 
swift gait of the splendid animal that 
Cheever bestrode. He could do naught 
at the time, not even by screams arouse a 
way-side habitation, for they had soon 
plunged into unfrequented forests, and 
were far away from the haunts of men. 
That they had not used him more un- 
kindly than the interests of their own 
safety necessitated, made no claim upon 
his gratitude. Perhaps, although he had 
not the courage to court it, he would have 
preferred death. He only took advantage 
of their leniency to stipulate that Pettin- 
gill’s horse should be turned loose to re- 
turn. ‘‘ He mought be viewed ’mongst 
our’n some time. He's too close a neigh- 
bor ennyhow,” said Cheever, and so he 
consented. Even the trivial detail of the 
creature’s bewilderment was still in the 
young man’s mind—how the horse per- 
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sistently trotted along in the cavalcade, 
with his lustrous surprised eyes and his 
empty saddle, his erstwhile rider mounted 
behind one of the other men. More than 
once after he was driven back he reappear- 
ed from behind a sharp curve of the road, 
nimbly cantering and with an appealing 
whinny. Finally blows prevailed, and 
from the crest of a ridge they afterward 
saw him ambling erratically homeward 
along the white moon-lit road, now and 
again stopping by the way-side to crop the 
grass or bushes. 

“Ef he keeps on that-a-way he'll git 
home next week,” Cheever had com- 
mented. 

Even now, reviewing the disaster, Yates 
could not say definitely what he should 
have cone, but it seemed that some rescue 
would have waited upon his effort had 
his slow brain but devised it. More than 
all, above all, the sight of the saddle-bags 
containing a considerable sum of money 
taken from the stranger had a horror 
for him. He dwelt upon the idea that 
among the people of the Cove he must be 
believed to have committed the crime, 
until he had a morbid sense of implica- 
tion. His mind was, as he knew, but a 
poor tool for scheming, but he was im- 
peratively, urgently moved by some in- 
ward power to make an effort which might 
result in the restoration of the money to 
its proper owner. He began to feel that 
integrity is not a repute; it is an attribute 
of the mind and a spontaneous emotion 
of the heart. ‘‘’Tain’t ter hev folks say 
ye’re honest; it air ter be honest.” 

He felt himself forever blasted; he 
doubted if, in any event, he would ever 
dare to return to his home. He had 
known of men with far less evidence 
against them than these perverse lies, that 
masqueraded as facts in his case, strung up 
to a tree without judge or jury. He would 
do himself, his wife, his child scant favor 
in courting that ignoble doom. He only 
revolved the robbery for the sake of hon- 
esty alone, that he might devise some 
scheme to frustrate the highwaymen and 
restore the money. 

Somehow, as he lay looking out at the 
gibbous moon, visible now, all distorted 
and weird in the purple sky, and no less 
lustrously yellow because of the sense of 
dawn gradually stealing upon the air, he 
could not disassociate Shattuck from his 
train of ideas despite the lack of logical 
connection. It was perhaps, he thought 
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dully in recognizing the fact, because it was 
upon Shattuck’s errand that he had gone 
to this dreadful fate; perhaps because the 
mention of a box-like tombstone had sug- 
gested to him the strange underground 
sarcophagi, also box-like and of stone, of 
the pygmy burying- ground in which 
Shattuck was interested. And suddenly 
he caught his breath and lay still, think- 
ing, a long time. 

So languid-footed was the night, but he 
smelled the rose in its morning blossom- 
ing! A mocking-bird sang, all faint and 
sweet and fresh, and dreamed again. 
Stars were fading; the great valley of 
East Tennessee was beginning to be out- 
lined, with ridges and smaller valleys and 
rivers and further mountains, with a 
sense of space and of large symmetry that 
outdoes the imagination. And still the 
moon shone in his face. 

‘*Buck,” he said, suddenly, for all the 
others slept, and it was Cheever’s turn to 
watch, ‘‘did you-uns ever hear o’ the 
Leetle Stranger People ?” 

Cheever, smoking his pipe near at 
hand, as he lay on the floor, lifted him- 
self upon one elbow. He nodded. ‘‘ Many 
a time.” 

‘* Folks ‘low they useter hev this kentry. 
They seem sorter small ter hev ter die.” 

‘*T dun’no’ but what they do,” said 
Cheever, impressed by the hardship of 
the common fate which overtook even 
such “‘leetle people.” ‘‘An’ folks hev 
fairly furgot they ever lived, too.” 

Yates nodded his head. 

‘**T dun’no’ ez I hev hearn the Leetle 
People named fur thirty year an’ better. 
My gran’mam tole me ‘bout ’em whenst I 
war a boy. What ailed you-uns ter git 
a-goin’ bout ’em ?” 

‘Jes thinkin’ bout home. Thar bury- 
in’-groun’ ain’t more’n haffen mile from 
my house,” replied Yates, casually. ‘‘ Ye 
hev hearn tell how they coffins the dead 
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WHAT SHALL IT 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


F I lay waste and wither up with doubt 
The blessed fields of heaven where once my faith 





in stone boxes, two feet undergroun’, 
an’ I reckon that fool talk *bout Mis’ 
Beamen’s tombstone bein’ like a stone 
box reminded me of ’em.” 

Cheever held his pipe in his hand. The 
coal had dwindled to an ash as he list 
ened. A thought was astir in his crafty 
brain. Dull at scheming as Yates was, 
he could almost divine its processes. 

‘*T dun’no’ when I hev hearn the Lee: » 
People named afore,” Cheever said, medi- 
tatively. 

‘““The old folks used ter talk ‘bout ‘em 
sometimes,” rejoined Steve, apparently 
inadvertently, ‘‘ though few knows now 
they ever lived, nor whar they lie. One 
grave air right on the south side o’ that 
thar laurel bush—the only laurel on the 
slope; I knew, fur the ground sounds hol- 
low thar; I sounded it one day.” 

He cast a covert glance at Cheever. 
The robber’s eyes, opened widely for 
once, were full of light as they glanced 
swiftly and searchingly at the sleeping 
men, all unconscious, about them. Then 
he said, in a casual tone, ‘‘I reckon thar’s 
a heap o’ lie in all that thar talk ‘bout 
the Leetle People.” And his earnest, in- 
tent, breathless face belied his words as he 
spoke them. 

Yates sank back upon the improvised 
pillow of saddle and blanket, breathing 
quick, feeling alive once more. He had 
relied on Cheever’s ignorance of Shat- 
tuck’s intention—known, indeed, to few, 
and infinitely unimportant in their esti- 
mation—since the horse-thief’s protective 
seclusion debarred him from much gossip. 
To this spot beneath the laurel Yates him- 
self had directed Shattuck’s attention. 
Now if the treasure should be concealed 
there, and Shattuck’s enthusiasm should 
not fail, the discovery would be made 
and noised abroad, and some right at last 
would blossom out of all this wrong. 

({T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Possessed itself serenely safe from death; 
If I deny the things past finding out; 
- Or if I orphan my own soul of One 
That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me where He dwelt in power and grace, 


What do I gain, that am myself undone? 
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PRESIDENT 


LINCOLN. 


BY L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


rI\HE endeavor now to write anything 
| novel about President Lincoln is 
much like threshing old straw. While 
he has been gradually rising to the po#- 
tion he now holds in the world’s esteem, 
it is not strange that those who had any 
acquaintance with him should each wish 
to contribute his mite to the aggregate of 
material concerning a man of such dis- 
tinguished abilities. No American, pos- 
sibly no public man anywhere, has had 
so many biographers; no biographers 
have ever written with a more imperfect 
knowledge of their subject than some of 
the authors of the so-called Lives of Lin- 
coln. Some of these writers had private 
griefs to ventilate, and, not courageous 
enough to oppose the general opinion of 
his sterling worth, have descended in a 
shamefaced way to make public assumed 
defects in his character; and others, 


claiming to be his old associates and 
friends, have hinted at scandals connect- 
ed with his origin and early life which had 
no foundation, and which would never 


have been heard of but for their officious- 
ness. Their poor excuse is a desire to ex- 
hibit Mr. Lincoln as he was, and not as the 
world would have him to be. There have 
been in the lives of all great men occur- 
rences upon which friendship lays the seal 
of silence, and it would have been more 
to the credit of these writers if they had 
emulated the dignified silence with which 
Mr. Lincoln treated unfortunate circum- 
stances which he could neither prevent nor 
control, Examples of both these classes 
will be found in any collection of the 
lives of Mr. Lincoln, and conspicuously 
in one collection claimed to have been 
written by the ‘‘distinguished men of his 
time.” 

One consequence of the cacoethes scri- 
bendi about Mr. Lincoln is that all the 
events of his life, the incidents of his pro- 
fessional career, the api stories attributed 
to him, many of which he never heard, 
have been rewritten so many times, 
with such variations as the taste or fancy 
of the writer at the moment suggested, 
that the points of some of the best have 
been lost, and others so mutilated that 
they are no longer recognizable. The 
resignation of the Treasury by Mr. Chase 
in June, 1864, has not escaped the gen- 
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eral mutilation. It was an important 
event; its incidents throw a flood of light 
over the characters of both the principals. 
As it has been described, it is a quarrel be- 
tween two politicians, of little consequence 
to them, of none to anybody else. One of 
its versions by an ex-Senator actually be- 
gins with the nomination of Governor 
Tod, two or three days after the resigna- 
tion—after most of its important incidents 
had passed. All the accounts that I have 
seen attribute the resignation to Mr. 
Chase’s desire for the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1864 for the Presidency, when, 
in fact, he had given up all hope of it for 
1864 more than six months previously. 
One of these old friends and associates 
declares that Mr. Lincoln had no faith. If 
Paul understood the subject, and faith is 
‘the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen,” then no 
man ever had a faith more perfect and 
sincere than Mr. Lincoln. Once, as he lay 
upon his favorite lounge in the Register’s 
office, whilst the Register and his messen- 
ger were engaged in their work, and, as he 
liked them to do, paying no attention to 
him, he broke into a magnificent outburst 
—a word-painting of what the South 
would be when the war was over, slavery 
destroyed, and she had had an opportunity 
to develop her resources under the benig- 
nant influence of peace. Twenty years 
and more afterward this scene flashed 
upon my memory with the vividness of 
an electric light as I recognized the word- 
picture of Mr. Lincoln in the following 
words of welcome by an eloquent South- 
erner to a Northern delegation: ‘‘ You are 
standing,” he said, ‘‘at this moment in 
the gateway that leads to the South. The 
wealth that is there, no longer hidden 
from human eyes, flashes in your very 
faces. You can smell the roses of a new 
hope that fill the air. You can hear the 
heart-beats of progress that come as upon 
the wings of heaven. You can reach forth 
your hands and almost clutch the gold 
that the sun rains down with his beams, 
as he takes his daily journey between the 
coal mine and the cotton field; the high- 
lands of wood and iron, of marble and 
granite; the lowlands of tobacco, of sugar 
and rice, of corn and kine, of wine, milk, 
and honey.” Such was the picture of the 
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South presented to the eye of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s faith. 

I have written the following account 
largely from personal knowledge, from 
what I myself saw and heard. The prin- 
cipal incidents were written in my jour- 
nal about the time they occurred. It has 
been the regret of my subsequent life 
that I did not at the time know how great 
a man Mr. Lincoln was; that I did not at 
the time write out and preserve an ac- 
count of many other things said and done 
by him. This occurrence was an excep- 
tion. I felt at the time that Mr. Lincoln 
was revealing himself to me in a new and 
elevated character, and I undertook to re- 
cord the words in which that revelation 
was made. 

The resignation by Secretary Chase of 
his position as the chief financial officer 
of the United States closed his prospects 
as a Presidential candidate with the Re- 
publican, and did not improve them with 
the Democratic party. It was an act 
which was calculated to embarrass the 
President, tor which there was no good 
excuse. He inferred from past events 
that his resignation would not be accept- 
ed; he hoped that it would demonstrate to 
the country that he had become a neces- 
sity of the financial situation, and thereby 
secure to him its more perfect control. 

A question of forgery had arisen in the 
Assistant Treasury in New York. The 
Auditor, who signed checks for the pay- 
ment of money, pronounced two checks 
returned to him as paid, amounting to 
nearly $10,000, to be forgeries. The re- 
sponsibility for the money lay between 
Mr. Cisco and the Auditor. If the checks 
were genuine, the Auditor—if they were 
forged, Mr. Cisco, must bear the loss. 

Mr. Cisco claimed to know that the 
checks bore the genuine signature of the 
Auditor. He so testified in an examina- 
tion which took place before a commission 
of the United States. He declined to ad- 
mit a possibility that he could be mis- 
taken. His experience, he said, enabled 
him to identify a genuine or to detect a 
forged signature with unerring certainty. 
No one could imitate his signature so as to 
cause him to hesitate. He was as certain 
that the disputed signatures were genuine 
as though he had seen them written. 

Friends of the Auditor who were con- 
fident of his integrity, finding that the 
mind of Mr. Cisco was closed to all the 
presumptions arising from the long ser- 
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vice and the unblemished character o 
the accused, availed themselves of the as 
sistance of experts and of photography 

An expert wrote an imitation of th: 
Assistant Treasurer’s name, which tha 

official testified was his own genuine sig 

nature. He was as certain of it as he was 
"@f the genuineness of the disputed checks 
The evidence of the expert who wrote th« 
imitation, and the enlarged photograph of 
the signatures to the checks, made thei 
traced, painted, false, and spurious char 
acter so apparent that the Auditor was at 
once discharged, notwithstanding the pos 
itive evidence of hischief. The result so 
intensely mortified him that he promptly 
resigned his office of Assistant Treasurer, 
declaring that nothing should induce him 
to withdraw his resignation. 

Secretary Chase was fond of those who 
recognized his eminence, and were ready 
to serve him as their acknowledged supe 
rior. Those especially who were watch 
ful of his convenience, and of opportuni 
ties to contribute to his personal comfort. 
secured a strong position in his esteem. 
Maunsel B. Field, an attaché in the office 
of the Assistant Treasurer of New York, 
was conspicuously a person of this class 
From the first visit of the Secretary to 
New York after he took office, Mr. Field 
had attached himself to his personal ser- 
vice. His devotion to that service was 
perfect; so that afterward, as the visits 
of the Secretary increased in frequency, 
Mr. Field attended to his social engage- 
ments, and became the authorized agent 
for communication with him. Mr. Field 
was a person of polished manners, who 
had the entrée into society. He was also 
a writer for the newspapers and a Demo- 
erat, without much position or following 
in his party. His service was so atten 
tive that the Secretary came to regard him 
as a kind of personal society representa- 
tive. The office of Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was created for 
him. He was appointed to it, and re- 
moved to Washington, where he was af- 
terward employed in a contidential rela- 
tion near the Secretary’s person. There 
were facts of which it is impossible that 
the Secretary long remained ignorant, 
which, though not reflecting upon his 
personal integrity, it was represented, 
necessarily disqualified him for any posi- 
tion of trust or pecuniary responsibility. 
From time to time he absented himself 
from the Treasury, sometimes for weeks 
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together. Noone seemed to know whither 
he retired, or to have any knowledge of 
the cause of his absence. 

Mr. Cisco had filled his important office 
of Assistant Treasurer with great fidelity 
to the country and credit to himself. The 
fact that he was a member of the Demo- 
cratic party, most earnest in his co-oper® 
ation with the administration in all its 
measures for the suppression of the re- 
bellion, had enabled him to contribute to 
the suecess of Mr. Chase’s financial mea- 
sures more powerfully, probably, than any 
Republican could have done in the same 
position, while his personal influence upon 
members of his own party had been strong, 
and always exerted to promote the cause 
of the Union. Very strong Republican 
influences were therefore brought forward 
to induce Mr. Cisco to reconsider his resig- 
nation, but he had apparently determined 
to return to private life, and peremptorily 
insisted upon its acceptance. 

Always having, great responsibility 
from the amount of public treasure en- 
trusted to his care, the Assistant Trea- 
surer at New York was at that time the 
most important public officer in the re- 
public, next after the members of the 
cabinet. 


The bank presidents of New 
York city, Boston, and Philadelphia then 
represented the money of the nation, and 
acting together, as they usually did, they 
could promote the early success or delay 
and obstruct the financial measures of the 


government. That they had always hith- 
erto supported the Secretary, and do-opera- 
ted in the execution of his plans, had been 
largely due to the influence of Mr. Cisco. 
There had been occasions when these 
bank officers had attempted to defeat 
some of these plans, or, at least, to limit 
their success. But the strength of the 
Secretary was re-enforced by the persistent 
influence of Mr. Cisco, always discreetly 
but constantly operating, so that when 
Mr. Chase met these gentlemen in the As- 
sistant Treasurer’s office, as he so frequent- 
ly did, his personal magnetism usually 
brought them to his support. It was 
therefore most desirable that Mr. Cisco's 
successor should, so far as practicable, pos- 
sess his qualities, sustain his relations to 
the banks, and continue to exercise his 
good judgment. Such a man was not 
readily found. Ex-Governor Morgan, 
then a Senator from New York, a finan- 
cier of wide experience, and intimately 
acquainted with all the conditions which 
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controlled financial movements in that 
city, took an active interest in the New 
York appointments. He was, perhaps, 
the most influential Republican in Con- 
gress, who was upon every ground en- 
titled to be consulted in regard to those 
appointments. He suggested Mr. John A. 
Stewart, the president of the oldest and 
wealthiest trust company in the city, an 
able financier of ripe experience, a pure 
and patriotic man, as Mr. Cisco's suc- 
cessor. Secretary Chase approved, and 
the suggestion met with universal favor. 
But Mr. Stewart would not accept the ap- 
pointment. He was unwilling to sacri- 
fice his permanent position for one the 
tenure of which was uncertain, and this 
consideration was found to be controlling 
with other eminent financial men possess- 
ed of similar qualifications. 

While it was generally understood that 
the Republican Congressmen of New York 
were looking for a suitable successor to 
Mr. Cisco, they were amazed by the dis- 
covery that Secretary Chase had sent the 
name of Maunsel B. Field to the Presi- 
dent for appointment to that responsible 
office. The fact became public through 
Mr. Field himself, who disclosed it to Re- 
publicans to whom he applied for recom- 
mendations. It produced something like 
an explosion of indignant opposition. 

It seemed impossible to account for 
this nomination upon the ordinary mo- 
tives which control human action. It 
was one which Secretary Chase should 
have known was unwise to be made. The 
nominee had not one of the qualities 
which had made Mr. Cisco strong, or 
which had led to the selection of Mr. 
Stewart. He had no financial or polit- 
ical standing, and his natural abilities 
were of a literary rather than an ex- 
ecutive character. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Senator Morgan and 
other Republicans hurried to the Presi- 
dent, and indignantly protested against 
Mr. Field’s nomination. They did not 
measure their words. They claimed that 
such an appointment would be an insult 
to the Union men of New York; that it 
would injure the party and disgrace the 
administration; and finally they offered 
to procure a written protest against the 
nomination, to be signed by every Repub- 
lican Senator and member of the House in 
the present Congress. 

From the time the opposition to him 
was made public, the nomination of Mr. 
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Field became impossible. The natural 
course obviously was for the President to 
assume that Secretary Chase had suggest- 
ed him in ignorance of the objections 
now urged against him; to request the 
Secretary to withdraw Mr. Field and 
make another nomination. But there 
had already been friction between the 
President and the Secretary on the sub- 
ject of nominations, the latter insisting 
that as he was held responsible for the 
administration of the Treasury, he should 
hold the unrestricted power of appoint- 
ment and removal. The President con 
ceded his claim, but maintained that it 
should be reasonably exercised, and that 
he should not be requested to make an 
appointment to an office in a State the 
whole Congressional delegation of which 
opposed it, which would prove injurious 
to the party, or which was contrary to 
the traditions of the administration. In 
other instances the Secretary had shown 
himself unwilliny to admit even these re- 
strictions, and in the case of one appoint- 
ment made against the wishes of the Re- 
publicans of a State, and rejected by the 
Senate, he threatened to resign his office 
unless the President renominated the re- 
jected candidate a second time. Although 
the difficulty in the ease referred to was 
compromised, the President anticipated 
that Secretary Chase would insist upon 
Mr. Field's appointment, notwithstanding 
all the objections—an opinion in which 
he was confirmed by the fact that the 
Secretary neither called upon nor com- 
municated with him after some of the 
New York Republicans had remonstrated 
against the nomination to Mr. Chase in 
person. 

After twenty-four hours’ delay the Pre- 
sident, waiving all ceremony, sent a polite 
note to the Treasury asking his Secretary 
to oblige him by sending him the nomi- 
nation of some one who was not objec- 
tionable to the Senators from New York. 
Instead of withdrawing Mr. Field’s name, 
Secretary Chase replied by note, asking 
for an interview. When two parties are 
seated actually in sight of, and begin to 
write formal notes to each other, they are 
neither very likely nor very desirous to 
agree. The President declined the inter- 
view, on the ground that the difference 
between them did not lie within the range 
of a conversation. In the mean time the 
ingenuity of Mr. Field himself devised a 
way out of the difficulty. Finding that 


he would lose the appointment, he brough: 
certain Democratic influences to bear t 
induce Mr. Cisco temporarily to withdra 
his resignation, so that he (Field) mig 
take a place in the New York office, non 
nally under Mr. Cisco, but really to pr 
pare the way for his own appointment a 
ter the adjournment of Congress, an 
when the defeat of Mr. Lincoln shoul 
have been indicated by the early fall elec 
tions. Mr. Cisco unexpectedly complied 
and the subject of contention was for tli 
moment apparently removed. 

Secretary Chase had many subordi 
nates who regarded it as their duty to 
magnify his office and exalt his name 
He was firmly of opinion that no one but 
himself could maintain the national ered 
it; these subordinates assured him that 
such was the prevailing opinion, and it 
had become an article of faith in the de 
partment. He had no doubt whatever 
that the President had embraced it. He 
believed that his offer of resignation 
would create a general public demand 
that he should continue at the head of 
the Treasury, and upon a recent oecasion 
the President had confirmed his belief in 
that respect by urgently requesting him 
to change his purpose to resign. Al 
though there was no adequate occasion 
for it, he thought the present an excellent 
opportunity to repeat both the resigna- 
tion and his former experience. He there- 
fore again tendered his resignation, ac 
companying it with an intimation that 
the failure to nominate Mr. Field had ren 
dered his position one of embarrassment, 
difficulty, and painful responsibility. 

The resignation was written and for 
warded on the 29th of June. It was not 
unexpected to President Lincoln, and he 
dealt with it with wise deliberation. Dur 
ing the day he requested me to call at the 
White House at the close of business. 1 
found him undisturbed, and apparently 
in a happy frame of mind. 

‘*T have sent for you,” he said, ‘‘ to ask 
you a question. How long can the Trea 
sury be ‘run’ under an acting appoint 
ment? Whom can I appoint who will not 
take the opportunity to run the engine off 
the track, or do any other damage ?” 

I was too much troubled and surprised 
to answer him directiy. ‘‘ Mr. President,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ you will not let so small a 
matter as this New York appointment 
seperate yourself and Governor Chase / 
Do nei, I beg of you! Tell me where the 
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trouble lies, and let me see if I cannot ar- 
range it.” 

‘‘No; it is past arrangement,” he said. 
‘‘T feel relieved since I have settled the 
question. I would not restore what they 
call the status quo if I could.” 

‘*But,” I continued, ‘‘think of the 
country, of the Treasury, of the conse 
I do not for a moment excuse 
the Secretary. His nomination of Field 
was most unaccountable to me. But Sec- 
retary Chase, with all his faults, is a great 
financier. His administration of the 
Treasury has been a financial miracle. 
Who can fill his place? There is not a 
man in the Union who can do it. If the 
national credit under, the Union 
goes with it. I repeat it—Secretary Chase 
is to-day a national necessity.” 

‘‘How mistaken you are!” he quietly 
observed. ‘‘ Yet itis not strange; I used 
to have similar notions. No! If we 
should all be turnec| out to-morrow, and 
could come back here in a week, we 
should find. our places filled by a lot of 
fellows doing just as well as we did, and 
in many instances better. As the Irish- 
man said, ‘In this country one man is as 
good as another; and, for the matter of 


No; 


quences! 


goes 


that, very often a great deal better.’ 
this government does not depend upon 
the life of any man,” he said, impressive- 


ly. ‘‘But you have not answered my 
question. There’’—pointing to the table 

-‘tig Chase’s resignation. I shail write 
its acceptance as soon as you have told 
me how much time I can take to hunt up 
another Secretary.” 

‘The Treasury can be run under an 
acting appointment two or three days,” I 
answered. ‘‘It ought not to be run fora 
day. There is an unwritten law of the 
department that an acting Secretary 
should do nothing but current business. 
No one whom you would be likely to ap- 
point would consciously violate it.” 

‘*Whom shall I appoint acting Secre- 
tary ?” heasked. ‘‘Lhave thought it would 
be scarcely proper to name one of the As- 
sistant Secretaries after their chief is out.” 

‘‘ Tf you ask my opinion,” I replied, ‘‘I 
should advise the appointment of the First 
Assistant. I fear the effect of this resig- 
nation upon the country, and it would be 
unwise to increase its evils by departing 
from the usual course. An intimation 
from you that nothing but current busi- 
ness should be transacted will certainly 
be respected.” 
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‘*That seems sensible; I thank you for 
the suggestion,” he said. ‘‘ But I shall 
have to put on my thinking cap at once, 
and find a successor to Chase.” 

‘‘Where is the man?” I exclaimed. 
‘*Mr. President, this is worse than an 
other Bull Run defeat. Pray let me go 
to Secretary Chase, and see if I cannot 
induce him to withdraw his resignation. 
Otherwise I shall not sleep to-night.” 

I shall carry the memory of his next 
words as long as I live. Every time I 
think of them, Mr. Lincoln will seem to 
grow greater as a man—to be the greatest 
American who ever lived. Consider the 
circumstances. The country was in the 
fiercest throes of civil war; the President 
was weighted with the heaviest responsi- 
bilities; his Secretary of the Treasury was 
tendering his resignation when there was 
no good excuse for the act, manifestly to 
embarrass him and to increase his diffi- 
culties. Then weigh these words: 

‘*T will tell you,” he said, leaning back 
in his chair, and carelessly throwing one 
of his long legs over the other, ** how it 
is with Chase. It is the easiest thing in 
the world for a man to fall into a bad 
habit. Chase has fallen into two bad 
habits. One is that to which I have 
often referred. He thinks he has become 
indispensable to the country, that his 
intimate friends know it, and he can- 
not comprehend why the country does 
not understand it. He also thinks he 
ought to be President; he has no doubt 
whatever about that. It is inconceivable 
to him why the people have not found it 
out—why they don’t, as one man, rise up 
and say so. He is, as you say, an able 
financier; as you think without saying 
so, he is a great statesman, and, at the 
bottom, a patriot. Ordinarily he dis- 
charges a public trust, the duties of a 
public office, with great ability — with 
greater ability than any man I know. 
Mind, I say ordinarily, for these bad 
habits seem to have spoiled him. They 
have made him irritable, uncomfortable, 
so that he is never perfectly happy unless 
he is thoroughly miserable and able to 
make everybody else just as uncomfort- 
able as he is himself. He knows that 
the nomination of Field would displease 
the Unionists of New York, would de- 
light our enemies, and injure our friends. 
He knows that I could not make it with- 
out seriously offending the strongest sup- 
porters of the government in New York, 
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and that the nomination would not 
strengthen him anywhere or with any- 
body. Yet he resigns because I will 
not make it. He is either determined to 
annoy me, or that I shall pat him on the 
shoulder and coax him to stay. I don't 
think I ought to do it. I will not do it. 
[ will take him at his word.” 

Here he made a long pause. His mo- 
bile face wore a speaking expression, and 
indicated that he was thinking earnestly ; 
but with perfect coolness he continued: 
‘‘And yet there is not a man in the 
Union who would make as good a Chief 
Justice as Chase.” There was another 
pause; his plain homely face was illumi- 
nated.as he added: ‘‘ And if I have the 
opportunity, I will make him Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States.” 

I thought at the time, and I have never 
since changed the opinion, that a man 
who could form such a just estimate and 
avow such a purpose in relation to an- 
other who had just performed a gratuitous 
act of personal annoyance intended to 
add to his responsibilities—already the 
greatest which any American had ever 
undertaken—who seemed wholly incapa- 
ble of any thought of punishment or 
even reproof, must move upon a higher 
plane and be influenced by loftier mo- 
tives than any man I had before met with. 
In the entire interview there was not an 
indication of passion or prejudice; there 
was a complete elimination of himself 
from the situation. There was nothing 
but the impartiality of a just judge, the 
disinterestedness of a patriot, the stoicism 
of a philosopher. I was silenced, and 
about to take my leave, when he said: 

‘* Well, then, I understand I can take 
three days of grace. In that time I shall 
find somebody who will fit the notch and 
satisfy the nation. Perhaps I shall find 
him to-night. My best thoughts always 
come in the night. As soon as I find 
him, you shall know. I must first write 
my acceptance of Chase’s resignation.” 

On the following day, June 30th, the 
President sent the nomination of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Tod, of Ohio, as Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Senate for confirmation. 
There is no occasion now to inquire af- 
ter his motives. Undoubtedly his first 
thought was of an Ohio man, his opinion 
being settled that it was better not to se- 
lect a Secretary from any of the Atlantic 
States. The nomination was not well re- 
ceived, and it was a relief to his friends 


when, during the evening, Mr. Tod, by 
telegraph, peremptorily declined it. 

Before sunrise the next day I was again 
sent for. I rode to the White House in 
the dawning light of an early summer 
morning, and found the President in his 
waistcoat, trousers, and slippers. He had 
evidently just left his bed, and had not 
taken time to dress himself. As I en 
tered the familiar room, he said, in a cheer- 
ful, satisfied voice: 

‘*T have sent for you to let you know 
that we have got a Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. If your sleep has been disturbed, 
you have time for a morning nap. You 
will like to meet him when the depart- 
ment opens.” 

‘I am indeed glad to hear it,” I said. 
‘*But who is he?” 

‘*Oh, you will like the appointment, so 
will the country, so will everybody. It 
is the best appointment possible. Strange 
that { should have had any doubt about 
it. What have you to say to Mr. Fessen- 
den ?” 

‘‘He would be an eminently proper 
appointment,” I answered. ‘‘ The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance; 
perfectly familiar with all our financial 
legislation; a strong, able man, and a true 
friend of the Union. He is also next in 
the direct line of promotion. But he will 
not accept. His health is frail, and his 
present position suits him. There is not 
one chance in a thousand of his accept- 
ance.” 

‘*He will accept; have no fear on that 
account. I have just notified him of his 
appointment, and I expect him every mo- 
ment.” 

At this moment the door suddenly 
opened, and Mr. Fessenden almost burst 
into the room, without being announced. 
His thin face was colorless; there was in- 
tense excitement in his voice and move- 
ments. 

‘*T cannot! I will not! I should be 
a dead man in a week. Iam a sick man 
now. I cannot accept this appointment, 
for which I have no qualifications. You, 
Mr. President, ought not to ask me to do 
it. Pray relieve me by saying that you 
will withdraw it. I repeat, I cannot and 
I will not accept it.” 

The President rose from his chair, ap- 
proached Mr. Fessenden, and threw his 
arm around his neck. It may seem ludi- 
crous, but as I saw ihat long and appar- 
ently unstiffened limb winding like a ca- 
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ble about the small neck of the Senator 
from Maine, I wondered how many times 
the arm would encircle it. His voice was 
serious and emphatic, but without any 
assumption of solemnity, as he said: 

‘* Fessenden, since I have occupied this 
place, every appointment I have made 
upon my own judgment has proved to be 
I do not say the best that 
could have been made, but good enough 
to answer the purpose. All the mistakes 
I have made have been in cases where I 
have permitted my own judgment to be 
overruled by that of others. Last night 
[ saw my way clear to appoint you Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I do not think you 
have any right to tell me you will not ac- 
cept the place. I believe that the sup- 
pression of the rebellion has been decreed 
by a higher power than any represented 
by us, and that the Almighty is using His 
own means to that end. You are one of 
them. Itis as much your duty to accept 
as it is mine to appoint. Your nomina 
tion is now on the way from the State 
Department, and in a few minutes it will 
be here. It will be in the Senate at noon, 
you will be immediately and unanimous- 
ly confirmed, and by one o'clock to-day 
you must be signing warrants in the Trea- 
sury.” 

Mr. Fessenden was intellectually a 
strong man, one of the last men to sur- 
render his own judgment to the will of 
another, but he made no effort to resist 
the President’s appeal. He cast his eyes 
upon the floor, and murmured, ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps I ought to think about it,” and 
turned to leave the room. 

‘*No,” said the President ;‘* this matter 
is settled here and now. I am told that 
it is very necessary that a Secretary 
shoulé act to-day. You must enter upon 
your duties to-day. I will assure you that 
if a change becomes desirable hereafter, I 
will be ready and willing to make it. 
But, unless I misunderstand the temper 
of the public, your appointment will be so 
satisfactory that we shall have no occa- 
sion to deal with any question of change 
for some time to come.” 

At this point the conversation termi- 
nated, and all the persons present sepa- 
rated. The result is well known. Mr. 
Fessenden’s appointment was entirely 
satisfactory, and the affairs of the Trea- 
sury went on so smoothly that no change 
in the financial policy of Secretary Chase 
was attempted; and from this time until 
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the resignation of Mr. Fessenden there 
was no further friction between the Trea- 
sury Department and the Executive. 
Chief Justice Taney died in the follow- 
ing October. The friends of Secretary 
Chase immediately put forth the strongest 
effort possible to secure for him an ap- 
pointment to the vacancy. They were 
assured that no such effort was necessary, 
that he would receive the appointment 
without asking for it. They would not and 
could not accept the assurance. They said 
that Mr. Chase had made some very harsh 
about Mr. Lincoln which 
must have come to his knowledge; that 
nothing would induce him to overlook 


observations 


those remarks, unless there was practical- 


ly a united demand from all the leaders 
of the Republican party for the appoint- 
ment. Iam sincerely grateful that I had 
at that time so true an appreciation of Mr. 
Lincoln's character that I knew that such 
remarks would make no impression what- 
ever upon his mind. I was confirmed in 
my opinion by the information I received 
of the experience of the friend of another 
candidate, who attempted to improve his 
chances by repeating to the President 
some of these remarks of his former Sec- 
retary. The President at first replied that 
the Secretary was probably justified in his 
observations, but when the advocate press- 
ed the point more earnestly, he received a 
reproof from the President which perma- 
nently suppressed further effort in that 
direction. 

The appointment was made in Novem- 
ber, as speedily as was appropriate after 
the vacancy occurred. The only diree- 
tion of the President I ever consciously 
violated was when, after the appointment, 
I had the satisfaction of informing the 
Chief Justice that his appointment had 
been decided upon on the 30th of the pre- 
vious June, after which the President had 
never contemplated any other. Not many 
days afterward I was shown a copy of a 
letter such as Mr. Chase alone could have 
written, in which he expressed his grati- 
tude for the appointment, which he said 
he desired more than any other. Thus 
was the entente cordiale restored be- 
tween these two eminent Americans, 
never again to be broken or interrupted. 
Among the sorrowing hearts around the 
dying bed of the republic’s greatest Presi- 
dent there was none more affectionate 
than that which beat in the bosom of his 
Chief Justice. 
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WENT to it with reluctance. I shrink 
from attempting to say anything about 
it. If you knew that there was one spot 
on the earth where Nature kept her secret 
of secrets, the key to the action of her most 
gigantic and patient forces through the 
long eras, the marvel of constructive and 
destructive energy, in features of sublim- 
ity made possible to mental endurance by 
the most exquisite devices of painting and 
sculpture, the wonder which is without 
parallel or comparison, would you not 
hesitate to approach it? Would you not 
wander and delay with this and that won- 
der, and this and that beauty and nobility 
of scenery,-putting off the day when the 
imagination, which is our highest gift, 
must be extinguished by the reality ? 
The mind has this judicious timidity. Do 
we not loiter in the avenue of the temple, 
dallying with the vista of giant plane- 
trees and statues, and noting the carving 
and the color, mentally shrinking from 
the moment when the full glory shall 
burst upon us? We turn and look when 
we are near a summit, we pick a flower, 
we note the shape of the clov4s, the pass- 
ing breeze, before we take the last step that 
shall reveal to us the vast panoraima of 
mountains and valleys. 

I cannot bring myself to any descrip- 
tion of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
by any other route, mental or physical, 
than that by which we reached it, by the 
way of such beauty as Monterey, such a 
wonder as the Yosemite, and the infinite 
and picturesque deserts of New Mexico 
and Arizona. I think the mind needs the 
training in the desert scenery to enable 
it to grasp the unique sublimity of the 
Grand Cafion. 

The road to the Yosemite, after leaving 
the branch of the Southern Pacific at Ray- 
mond, is an unnecessarily fatiguing one. 
The journey by stage—sixty-five miles— 
is accomplished in less than two days— 
thirty-nine miles the first day, and twenty- 
six the second. The driving is neces- 
sarily slow, because two mountain ridges 
have to be surmounted, at an elevation 
each of about 6500 feet. The road is not 
a ‘‘road” at all as the term is understood 
in Switzerland, Spain,or in any highly civ- 
ilized region—that is, a graded, smooth, 
hard, and sufficiently broad track. It is 
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a makeshift highway, generally narrow 
(often too narrow for two teams to pass), 
cast up with loose material, or excavated 
on the slopes with frequent short curves 
and double curves. Like all mountain 
roads which skirt precipices, it may seem 
‘‘pokerish,” but it is safe enough if the 
drivers are skilful and careful (all the 
drivers on this route are not only excel 
lent, but exceedingly civil as well), and 
there is no break in wagon or harness. 
At the season this trip is made the wea 
ther is apt to be warm, but this would not 
matter so much if the road were not in- 
tolerably dusty. Over a great part of the 
way the dust rises in clouds and is stifling. 
On a well-engineered road, with a good 
road-bed, the time of passage might not 
be shortened, but the journey would be 
made with positive comfort and enjoy- 
ment, for though there is a certain mo- 
notony in the scenery, there is the wild 
freshness of nature, now and then an ex- 
tensive prospect, a sight of the snow-clad 
Nevadas, and vast stretches of woodland; 
and a part of the way the forests are mag- 
nificent, especially the stupendous growth 
of the sugar-pine. These noble forests are 
now protected by their inaccessibility. 
From 1855 to 1864, nine years, the Yo- 
semite had 653 visitors ; in 1864 there were 
147. The number increased steadily till 
1869, the year the overland railroad was 
completed, when it jumped to 1122. Be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 persons visit it now 
each year. The number would be enor- 
mously increased if it could be reached 
by rail, and doubtless a road will be built 
to the valley in the near future, perhaps 
up the Merced River. I believe that the 
pilgrims who used to go to the Yosemite 
on foot or on horseback regret the build- 
ing of the stage road, the enjoyment of the 
wonderful valley being somehow cheap- 
ened by the comparative ease of reaching 
it. It is feared that a railway would still 
further cheapen, if it did not vulgarize it, 
and that passengers by train would miss 
the mountain scenery, the splendid for- 
ests, the surprises of the way (like the first 
view of the valley from Inspiration Point), 
and that the Mariposa big trees would be 
further off the.route than they are now. 
The traveller sees them now by driving 
eight miles from Wawona, the end of the 
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first day’s staging. But the romance for 
the few there is in staging will have to 
give way to the greater comfort of the 
many by rail. The railway will do no 
more injury to the Yosemite than it has 
done to Niagara, and in fact will be the 
means of immensely increasing the com- 
fort of the visitor’s stay there, besides en- 
abling tens of thousands of people to see 
it who cannot stand the fatigue of the 
stage ride over the present road. The Yo- 
semite will remain as it is. The simplici- 
ty of its grand features is unassailable so 
long as the government protects the for- 
ests that surround it and the streams that 
pour into it. The visitor who goes there 
by rail will find plenty of adventure for 
days and weeks in following the moun- 
tain trails, ascending to the great points 
of view, exploring the caiions, or climb- 
ing so as to command the vast stretch of 
the snowy S“@rras. Or,if he is not in- 
clined to #@ venture, the valley itself will 
satisfy his highest imaginative flights of 
the sublime in rock masses and perpen- 
dicular ledges,and his sense of beauty in 
the grac eful pe falls, rainbow colors, 
and exquisite lines of domes and pinna- 
cles. It is in the grouping of objects of 
sublimity and beauty that the Yosemite 
excels. The narrow valley, with its gi- 
gantic walls, which vary in every change 
of the point of view, lends itself to the 
most astonishing scenic effects, and these 
the photograph has reproduced, so that 
the world is familiar with the striking 
features of the valley, and has a tolerably 
correct idea of the sublimity of some of 
these features. What the photograph 
cannot do is to give an impression of the 
unique grouping, of the majesty, and at 
times crushing weight upon the mind, of 
the forms and masses, of the atmospheric 
splendor and illusion, and of the total 
value of such an assemblage of wonders. 
The level surface of the peaceful park-like 
valley has much todo with the impression. 
The effect of El Capitan, seen across a 
meadow and rising from a beautiful park, 
is much greater than if it were encountered 
in a savage mountain gorge. The traveller 
may have seen elsewhere greater water- 
falls, and domes and spires of rock as sur- 
prising, but he has nowhere else seen such 
a combination as this. He may be forti- 
fied against surprise by the photographs 
he has seen and the reports of word 
painters, but he will not escape (say at 
Inspiration Point, or Artist Point, or other 
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lookouts) a quickening of the pulse and 
an elation which is physical as well 
mental, in the sight of such unexpected 
sublimity and beauty. And familiarity 
will scarcely take off the edge of his de 
light, so varied are the effects in the pass 
ing hours and changing lights. The 
Rainbow Fall, when water is abundant, 
is exceedingly impressive as well as beau 
tiful. Seen from the carriage road, pour 
ing out of the sky overhead, it gives a 
sense of power, and at the proper hour be 
fore sunset, when the vast mass of leap 
ing, foaming water is shot through with 
the colors of the spectrum, it is one of the 
most exquisite sights the world can offer: 
the elemental forces are overwhelming, 
but the loveliness is engaging. One turns 
from this to the noble mass of El Capitan 
with a shock of surprise, however often it 
may have been seen. This is the hour, 
also, in the time of high-water, to see the 
reflection of the Yosemite Falls. As a 
spectacle it is infinitely finer than any- 
thing at Mirror Lake, and is unique in its 
way. To behold this beautiful series of 
falls, flowing down out of the blue sky 
above, and flowing up out of an equally 
blue sky in the depths of the earth, is a 
sight not to be forgotten. And when the 
observer passes from these displays to the 
sight of the aerial domes in the upper end 
of the valley, new wonders opening at 
every turn of the forest road, his excite- 
ment has little chance of subsiding. He 
may be even a little oppressed. The val- 
ley, so verdant and friendly with grass 
and trees and flowers, is so narrow com- 
pared with the height of its perpendicular 
guardian walls, and this little secluded 
spot is so imprisoned in the gigantic 
mountains, that man has a feeling of help- 
fessness in it. This powerlessness in the 
presence of elemental forces was height- 
ened by the deluge of water. There had 
been an immense fall of snow the winter 
before, the Merced was a raging torrent, 
overflowing its banks, and from every 
ledge poured a miniature cataract. 

Noble simplicity is the key-note to the 
scenery of tlhe Yosemite, and this is en- 
hanced by the park-like appearance of the 
floor of the valley. The stems of the fine 
trees are in harmony with the perpendicu- 
lar lines, and their foliage adds the neces- 
sary contrast to the gray rock masses. In 
order to preserve these forest trees, the 
underbrush, which is liable to make a con- 
flagration in a dry season, should be re- 











moved generally, and 

the view of the great 

features be left un- 

impeded. The minor 

cafions and the trails 

are of course left as 

much as possible to 

the riot of vegeta- 

tion. The State com- 

mission, which labors 

under the disadvan- 

tages of getting its sup- 

plies from a Legisla- 

1. COAST OF MONTEREY. 2. CYPRESS POINT. 3. NEAR SEAL ROCK. ture that does not ap- 

preciate the value of 

the Yosemite to Cali 

fornia, has established a model trail service. The Yosemite, it need not be said, is a 

great attraction to tourists from all parts of the world; it is the interest of the State, 

therefore, to increase their number by improving the facilities for reaching it, and by 
resolutely preserving all the surrounding region from ravage. 

This is as true of the Mariposa big tree region as of the valley. Indeed, more 
care is needed for the trees than for the great chasm, for man cannot permanently 
injure the distinctive features of the latter, while the destruction of the sequoias 
will be an irreparable loss to the State and to the world. The Sequoia gigantea dif- 
fers in leaf, and size and shape of cone, from the great Sequoia semper virens on 
the coast near Santa Cruz; neither can be spared. The Mariposa trees, scattered 
along on a mountain ridge 6500 feet above the sea, do not easily obtain their victory, 
for they are a part of a magnificent forest of other growths, among which the noble 














sugar-pine is conspicuous for its enormous 
size and graceful vigor. The sequoias 
dominate among splendid rivals only by 
a magnitude that has no comparison else- 
where in the world. I think no one can 
anticipate the effect that one of these mon- 
archs wil have upon him. He has read 
that a coach and six can drive through 
one of the trees that is standing; that an- 
other is thirty-three feet in diameter, and 
that its vast stem, 350 feet high, is crowned 
with a mass of foliage that seems to brush 
against the sky. He might be prepared 
for a tower one hundred feet in cireumfer- 
ence, and even four hundred feet high, 
standing upon a level plain. But this 
living growth is quite another affair. 
Each tree is an individual, and has a per- 
sonal character. No man can stand in 
the presence of one of these giants with- 
out a new sense of the age of the world 
and the insignificant span of one human 
life; but he is also overpowered by a sense 
of some gigantic personality. It does not 
relieve him to think of this as the Methu- 
selah of trees, or to call it by the name of 
some great poet or captain. The awe the 
tree inspires is of itself. As one lies and 
looks up at the enormous bulk, it seems 
not so much the bulk, so lightly is it car- 
ried, as the spirit of the tree, the elastic 
vigor, the patience, the endurance of storm 
and change, the confident might, and the 
soaring, almost contemptuous pride, that 
overwhelm the puny spectator. It is just 
because man can measure himself, his lit- 
tleness, his brevity of existence, with this 
growth out of the earth, that he is more 
personally impressed by it than he might 
be by the mere variation in the contour 
of the globe which is called a mountain. 
The imagination makes a plausible effort 
to comprehend it, and is foiled. No, clear- 
ly it is not mere size that impresses one; 
it is the dignity, the character in the tree, 
the authority and power of antiquity. 
Side by side of these venerable forms are 
young sequoias, great trees themselves, 
that have only just begun their millennial 
career—trees that will, if spared, perpetu- 
ate to remote ages this race of giants, and 
in two to four thousand years from now 
take the place of their great-grandfathers, 
who are sinking under the weight of years, 
and one by one measuring their length on 
the earth. 

The transition from the sublime to the 
exquisitely lovely in nature can nowhere 
else be made with more celerity than from 
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the Sierras to the coast at Monterey. Cal- 
ifornia abounds in such contrasts and 
surprises. After the great stirring of the 
emotions by the Yosemite and the Mari 

posa, the Hotel del Monte Park and vi 

cinity offer repose, and make an appea 

to the sense of beauty and refinement 

Yet even here something unique is again 
encountered. I do not refer to the ex 

traordinary beauty of the giant live-oaks 
and the landscape-gardening about the 
hotel, which have made Monterey fa 

mous the world over, but to the sea-beach 
drive of sixteen miles, which can scarcely 
be rivalled elsewhere either for marine 
loveliness or variety of coast scenery. It 
has points like the ocean drive at New- 
port, but is altogether on a grander scale, 
and shows a more poetic union of shore 
and sea; besides, it offers the curious and 
fascinating spectacles of the rocks inhab- 
ited by the sea-lions, and the Cypress 
Point. These huge uncouth creatures 
can be seen elsewhere, but probably no- 
where else on this coast are they massed 
in greater numbers. The trees of Cypress 
Point are unique, this species of cypress 
having been found nowhere else. The 
long, never-ceasing swell of the Pacific in- 
cessantly flows up the many crescent sand 
beaches, casting up shells of brilliant 
hues, sea-weed, and kelp, which seems in- 
stinct with animal life,and flotsam from 
the far-off islands. But the rocks that lie 
off the shore, and the jagged points that 
project in fanciful forms, break the even 
great swell, and send the waters, churned 
into spray and foam, into the air with a 
thousand hues in the sun. The shock of 
these sharp collisions mingles with the 
heavy ocean boom. Cypress Point is one 
of the most conspicuous of these projec- 
tions, and its strange trees creep out upon 
the ragged ledges almost to the water's 
edge. These cypresses are quite as instinct 
with individual life and quite as fantastic 
as any that Doré drew for his ‘* Inferno.” 
They are as gnarled and twisted as olive- 
trees two centuries old, but their attitudes 
seem not only to show struggle with the 
elements, but agony in that struggle. 
The agony may’be that of torture in the 
tempest, or of some fabled creatures flee- 
ing and pursued, stretching out their long 
arms in terror, and fixed in that writhing 
fear. They are creatures of the sea quite 
as much as of the land, and they give to 
this lovely coast a strange charm and 
fascination. 
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CHURCH AT LAGUNA. 


The traveller to California by the Santa 
Fe route comes into the arid regions grad 
ually, and finds each day a variety of 
objects of interest that upsets his con- 
ception of a monotonous desert land. If 
he chooses to break the continental jour- 
ney midway, he can turn aside at Las 
Vegas to the Hot Springs. Here, at the 
head of a picturesque valley, is the Mon- 
tezuma Hotel, a luxurious and handsome 
house, 6767 feet above sea-level, a great 
surprise in the midst of the broken and 
somewhat savage New-Mexican scenery. 
The low hills covered with pines and 
pifions, the romantic glens, and the wide 
views from the elevations about the hotel, 
make it an attractive place; and a great 
deal has been done, in the erection of bath- 
houses, ornamental gardening, and the 
grading of roads and walks, to make it a 
comfortable place. The latitude and the 
dryness of the atmosphere insure for the 
traveller from the North in our winter 
an agreeable reception, and the elevation 
makes the spot in the summer a desirable 
resort from Southern heat. It is a sani- 
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tarium as well asa 
pleasure resort. The 
Hot Springs have 
much the same char 
acter as the Téplitz 
waters in Bohemia, 
and the saturated 
earth—the Mutter 
lager—furnishes the 
curative ** mud 
baths” which are 
enjoyed at Marien 
bad and Carlsbad. 
The union of the 
climate, which is so 
favorable in diseases 
of the respiratory 
organs, with the wa- 
ters, which do so 
much for rheumatic 
sufferers, gives a 
distinction to Las 
Vegas Hot Springs. 
This New-Mexican 
air—there is none purer on the globe—is 
an enemy to hay-fever and malarial dis 
eases. It was a wise enterprise to provide 
that those who wish to try its efficacy can 
do so at the Montezuma without giving 
up any of the comforts of civilized life. 

It is difficult to explain to one who has 
not seen it, or will not put himself in the 
leisurely frame of mind to enjoy it, the 
charms of the desert of the high plateaus 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Its arid 
character is not so impressive as its an- 
cientness; and the part which interests 
us is not only the procession of the long 
geologic eras, visible in the extinct volea- 
noes, the barrancas, the painted buttes, 
the petrified forests, but as well in the 
evidences of civilizations gone by, or the 
remains of them surviving in our day— 
the cliff dwellings, the ruins of cities that 
were thriving when Coronado sent his 
lieutenants through the region three cen- 
turies ago, and the present residences of 
the Pueblo Indians, either villages perch- 
ed upon an almost inaccessible rock like 
Acamo, or clusters of adobe dwellings like 
Isleta and Laguna. The Pueblo Indians, 
of whom the Zufis are a tribe, have been 
dwellers in villages and cultivators of the 
soil and of the arts of peace immemorial- 
ly, a gentle, amiable race. It is indeed 
such a race as one would expect to find 
in the land of the sun and the cactus. 
Their manners and their arts attest their 
antiquity and a long refinement in fixed 






















lwellings and occupations. The whole 
egion is a most interesting field for the 
ntiquarian. 

We stopped one day at Laguna, which 
s on the Santa Fe line west of Isleta, an- 
ther Indian pueblo at the Atlantic and 
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zontal ledges in the distance. Laguna is 
built upon a rounded elevation of rock. 
Its appearance is exactly that of a Syrian 
village, the same cluster of little, square. 
flat-roofed houses in terraces, the same 
brown color, and under the same pale 
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Pacific junction, where the road crosses 
the Rio Grande del Norte west of Albu- 
querque. Near Laguna a little stream 
called the Rio Puerco flows southward 
and joins the Rio Grande. There is ver- 
dure along these streams, and gardens 
and fruit orchards repay the rude irriga 
tion. In spite of these watercourses the 
aspect of the landscape is wild and desert- 
like—low barren hills and ragged ledges, 
wide sweeps of sand and dry gray bushes, 
with mountains and long lines of hori 





blue sky. And the resemblance was 
completed by the figures of the women 
on the roofs, or moving down the slope, 
erect and supple, carrying on the head a 
water jar, and holding together by one 
hand the mantle worn like a Spanish re- 
bozo. The village is irregularly built, 
without much regard to streets or alleys, 
and it has no special side of entrance or 
approach. Every side presents a blank 
wall of adobe, and the entrance seems 
quite by chance. Yet the way we went 
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there in channels three or four inches 
deep, as if by the passing feet of many 
generations. The only semblance of ar- 
chitectural regularity is in the plaza, not 
perfectly square, upon which some of the 
houses look, and where the annual dances 
take place. The houses have the effect 
of being built in terraces rising one above 
the other, but it is hard to say exactly 
what a house is—whether it is anything 
more than one room. You can reach 
some of the houses only by aid of a lad- 
der. You enter others from the street. 
If you will go further, you must climb a 
ladder, which brings you to the roof, that 
is used as the sitting-room or door-yard 
of the next room. From this room you 
may still ascend to others, or you may 
pass through low and small doorways to 
other apartments. It is all hap-hazard, 
but exceedingly picturesque. You may 
find some of the family in every room, or 
they may be gathered, women and babies, 
on a roof which is protected by a para- 
pet. At the time of our visit the men 
were all away at work in their fields. 
Notwithstanding the houses are only sun- 
dried bricks, and the village is without 
water or street commissioners, I was 
struck by the universal cleanliness. There 
was no refuse in the corners or alleys, no 
odors, and many of the rooms were pat- 
terns of neatness. To be sure, an old wo- 
man here and there kept her hens in an 
adjoining apartment above her own, and 
there was the litter of children and of 
rather careless house-keeping. But, taken 
altogether, the town is an example for 
some more civilized, whose inhabitants 
wash oftener and dress better than these 
Indians. 

We were put on friendly terms with 
the whole settlement through three or 
four young maidens who had been at the 
Carlisle school, and spoke English very 
prettily. They were of the ages of fif- 
teen and sixteen, and some of them had 
been five years away. They came back, 
so far as I could learn, gladly to their 
own people and to the old ways. They 
had resumed the Indian dress, which is 
much more becoming to them, as I think 
they know, than that which had been im- 
posed upon them. Isawno books. They 
do not read any now, and they appear to 
be perfectly content with the idle drudg- 
ery of their semi-savage condition. In 
time they will marry in their tribe, and 
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over, the smooth slope was worn here and 







the school episode will be a thing of the 
past. But not altogether. The pretty 
Josephine, who was our best cicerone 
about the place, a girl of lovely eyes and 
modest mien, showed us with pride her 
own room, or *‘ house,”’ as she ealled it, 
neat as could be, simply furnished with 
an iron bedstead and snow-white cot, a 
mirror, chair, and table, and a trunk, and 
some ‘‘ advertising” prints on the walls. 
She said that she was needed at home to 
cook for her aged mother, and her present 
ambition was to make money enough by 
the sale of pottery and curios to buy a 
cooking stove, so that she could cook 
more as the whites do. The house-work 
of the family had mainly fallen upon her; 
but it was not burdensome, I fancied, and 
she and the other girls of her age had 
leisure to go to the station on the arrival 
of every train, in hope of selling some- 
thing to the passengers, and to sit on the 
rocks in the sun and dream as maidens 
do. Ifancy it would be better for Joseph- 
ine and for all the rest if there were no 
station and no passing trains. The elder 
women were uniformly ugly, but not re- 
pulsive like the Mojaves; the place swarm- 
ed with children, and the babies, aged 
women, and pleasing young girls grouped 
most effectively on the roofs. 

The whole community were very com- 
plaisant and friendly when we came to 
know them well, which we did in the 
course of an hour, and they enjoyed as 
much as we did the bargaining for pot- 
tery. They have for sale a great quan- 
tity of small pieces, fantastic in form and 
brilliantly colored—toys, in fact; but we 
found in their houses many beautiful jars 
of large size and excellent shape, decorated 
most effectively. The ordinary utensils 
for cooking and for cooling water are 
generally pretty in design and painted 
artistically. Like the ancient Peruvians, 
they make many vessels in the forms of 
beasts and birds. Some of the designs of 
the decoration are highly conventional- 
ized, and others are just in the proper 
artistic line of the natural—a spray with 
a bird, or a sunflower on its stalk. The 
ware is all unglazed, exceedingly light 
and thin, and baked so hard that it has a 
metallic sound when struck. Some of 
the large jars are classic in shape, and re- 
call in form and decoration the ancient. 
Cypriote ware, but the colors are com- 
monly brilliant and barbaric. The de- 
signs seem to be indigenous, and to betray 
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little Spanish influence. The art display- 
ed in this pottery is indeed wonderful, 
and, to my eye, much more effective and 
lastingly pleasing than much of our cul- 
tivated decoration. A couple of hand- 
some jars that I bought of an old woman, 
she assured me she made and decorated 
herself; but I saw no ovens there, nor 
any signs of manufacture, and suppose 
that most of the ware is made at Acoma, 

It did not seem to be a very religious 
community, although the town has a 
Catholic church, and I understand that 
Protestant services are sometimes held in 
the place. The church is not much fre- 
quented, and the only evidence of devo- 
tion I encountered was in a woman who 
wore a large and handsome silver cross, 
made by the Navajos. When I asked 
its price, she clasped it to her bosom, with 
an upward look full of faith and of re- 
fusal to part with her religion at any 
price. The church, which is adobe, and 
at least two centuries old, is one of the 
most interesting I have seen anywhere. 
It is a simple parallelogram, 104 feet long 
and 21 feet broad,the gable having an open- 
ing in which the bells hang. The inte- 
rior is exceedingly curious, and its deco- 
rations are worth reproduction. The floor 
is of earth, and many of the tribe who 
were distinguished and died long ago are 
said to repose under its smooth surface, 
with nothing to mark their place of sepul- 
ture. It has an open timber roof, the 
beams supported upon carved corbels. 
The ceiling is made of wooden sticks, 
about two inches in diameter and some 
four feet long, painted in alternated col- 
ors—red, blue, orange, and black—and so 
twisted or woven together as to produce 
the effect of plaited straw, a most novel 
and agreeable decoration. Over the en- 
trance is a small gallery, the under roof 
of which is composed of sticks laid in 
straw pattern and colored. All around 
the walls runs a most striking dado, an 
odd, angular pattern, with conventional- 
ized birds at intervals, painted in strong 
yet fade colors—red, yellow, black, and 
white. The north wall is without win- 
dows; all the light, when the door is 
closed, comes from two irregular windows, 
without glass, high up in the south wall. 
The chancel walls are covered with fres- 
coes, and there are several quaint paint- 
ings, some of them not very bad in color 
and drawing. The altar, which is sup- 
ported at the sides by twisted wooden pil- 
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lars carved with a knife, is hung with an 
cient sheepskins brightly painted. Back: 
of the altar are some archaic wooden im 

ages, colored; and over the altar, on the 
ceiling, are the stars of heaven, and th: 

sun and the moon, each with a face in it 

The interior was scrupulously clean and 
sweet. and restful to one coming in fron 

the glare of the sun on the desert. It was 
evidently little used, and the Indians who 
accompanied us seemed under no strong 
impression of its sanctity ; but we liked to 
linger in it, it was so bizarre, so pictu 

resque, and exhibited in its rude decora 

tion so much taste. Two or three smal] 
birds flitting about seemed to enjoy the 
coolness and the subdued light, and were 
undisturbed by our presence. 

These are children of the desert, kin in 
theircondition andthe influencesthat form 
ed them to the sedentary tribes of upper 
Egypt and Arabia, who pitch their villages 
upon the rocky eminences, and depend 
for subsistence upon irrigation and scant 
pasturage. Their habits are those of the 
dwellers in an arid land which has little 
in common with the wilderness—the in 
hospitable northern wilderness of rain and 
frost and snow. Rain, to be sure, insures 
some sort of vegetation in the most forbid 
ding and intractable country, but that 
does not save the harsh landscape from 
being unattractive. The high plateaus of 
New Mexico and Arizona have everything 
that the rainy wilderness lacks—sunshine, 
heaven’s own air, immense breadth of 
horizon, color and infinite beauty of out 
line, and a warm soil with unlimited pos- 
sibilities when moistened. AI] that these 
deserts need is water. A fatal want? 
No. That is simply saying that science 
can do for this region what it cannot 
do for the high wilderness of frost—by the 
transportation of water transform it into 
gardens of bloom and fields of fruitful- 
ness. The wilderness shall be made to 
feed the desert. 

I confess that these deserts in the warm 
latitudes fascinate me. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I perceive in them such a chance 
for the triumph of the skill of man, see- 
ing how, here and there, his energy has 
pushed the desert out of his path across 
the continent. But I fear that I am not 
so practical. To many the desert in its 
stony sterility, its desolateness, its un- 
broken solitude, its fantastic savageness, 
is either appalling or repulsive. To them 
it is tiresome and monotonous. The vast 
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plains of Kansas and Nebraska are mo- 
notonous even in the agricultural green 
of summer. Not soto me the desert. It 
is as changeable in its lights and colors as 
the ocean. It is even in its general fea- 
tures of sameness never long the same. 
If you traverse it on foot or on horseback, 
there is ever some minor novelty. And 
on the swift train, if you draw down the 
curtain against the glare, or turn to your 
book, you are sure to miss something of 
interest—a deep cafion rift in the plain, a 
turn that gives a wide view glowing in 
a hundred hues in the sun, a savage gorge 
with beetling rocks, a solitary butte or 
red truncated pyramid thrust up into the 
blue sky, a horizontal ledge cutting the 
horizon line as straight as a ruler for 
miles, a pointed cliff uplifted sheer from 
the plain and laid in regular courses of 


Cyclopean masonry, the battlements of a 
fort, a terraced castle with towers and es- 
planade, a great trough of a valley, gray 
and parched, enclosed by far purple moun- 
tains. And then the unlimited freedom 
of it, its infinite expansion, its air like 
wine to the senses, the floods of sunshine, 
the waves of color, the translucent atmos- 
phere that aids the imagination to create 
in the distance all architectural splendors 
and realms of peace. It is all like a mi- 
rage andadream. We pass swiftly, and 
make a moving panorama of beauty in 
hues, of strangeness in forms, of sublim- 
ity in extent, of overawing and savage 
antiquity. I would miss none of it. And 
when we pass to the accustomed again, to 
the fields of verdure and the forests and 
the hills of green, and are limited in view 
and shut in by that which we love, after 
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all, better than the arid land, I have a 
great longing to see again the desert, to 
be a part of its vastness, and to feel once 
more the freedom and inspiration of its 
illimitable horizons. 

There is an arid region lying in north- 
ern Arizona and southern Utah which 
has been called the District of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado. The area, roughly 
estimated, contains from 13,000 to 16,000 
square miles—about the size of the State 
of Maryland. This region, fully described 
by the explorers and studied by the geol- 
ogists in the United States service, but 
little known to even the travelling pub- 
lic, is probably the most interesting terri- 
tory of its size on the globe. At least it 
is unique. In attempting to convey an 
idea of it the writer can be assisted by 
no comparison, nor can he appeal in the 
minds of his readers to any experience 
of scenery that can apply here. The so- 
called Grand Cafion differs not in degree 
from all other scenes; it differs in kind. 

The Colorado River flows southward 
through Utah, and crosses the Arizona 
line below the junction with the San Juan. 
It continues southward, flowing deep in 
what is called the Marble Cafion, till it is 
joined by the Little Colorado, coming up 
from the southeast; it then turns west- 
ward in a devious line until it drops 
straight south, and forms the western 
boundary of Arizona. The centre of the 
district mentioned is the westwardly flow- 
ing part of the Colorado. _South of the 
river is the Colorado Plateau, at a gen- 
eral elevation of about 7000 feet. North 
of it the land is higher, and ascends in 
a series of plateaus, and then terraces, a 
succession of cliffs like a great stairway, 
rising to the high plateaus of Utah. The 
plateaus, adjoining the river on the north 
and well marked by north and south di- 
viding lines, or faults, are, naming them 
from east to west, the Paria, the Kaibab, 
the Kanab, the Uinkaret, and the Sheav- 
witz, terminating in a great wall on the 
west, the Great Wash fault, where the 
surface of the country drops at once from 
a general elevation of 6000 feet to from 
1300 to 3000 feet above the sea-level—into 
a desolate and formidable desert. 

If the Grand Cafion itself did not dwarf 
everything else, the scenery of these pla- 
teaus would be superlative in interest. 
It is not all desert, nor are the gorges, 
canons, cliffs, and terraces, which grad- 
ually prepare the mind for the compre- 
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hension of the Grand Cafion, the only 
wonders of this land of enchantment 
These are contrasted with the sylvan 
scenery of the Kaibab plateau, its giant 
forests and parks, and broad meadows 
decked in the summer with wild flowers 
in dense masses of scarlet, white, purple, 
and yellow. The Vermilion Cliffs, the 
Pink Cliffs, the White Cliffs, surpass in 
fantastic form and brilliant color any 

thing that the imagination conceives pos 
sible in nature, and there are dreamy 
landscapes quite beyond the most exqui 

site fancies of Claude and of Turner. The 
region is full of wonders, of beauties, and 
sublimities that Shelley’s imaginings do 
not match in the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
and when it becomes accessible to the 
tourist it will offer endless field for the 
delight of those whose minds can rise to 
the heights of the sublime and the beau- 
tiful. In all imaginative writing or paint- 
ing the material used is that of human 
experience, otherwise it could not be un- 
derstood, even heaven must be described 
in the terms of an earthly paradise. 
Human experience has no prototype of 
this region, and the imagination has nev- 
er conceived of its forms and colors. _ It 
is impossible to convey an adequate idea 
of it by pen or pencil or brush. The 
reader who is familiar with the glowing 
descriptions in the official reports of Ma- 
jor J. W. Powell, Captain C. E. Dutton, 
Lieutenant Ives, and others, will not 
save himself from a shock of surprise 
when the reality is before him. This 
paper deals only with a single view in 
this marvellous region. 

The point where we struck the Grand 
Cafion, approaching it from the south, is 
opposite the promontory in the Kaibab 
Plateau named Point Sublime by Major 
Powell, just north of the 36th parallel, 
and 112° 15’ west longitude. This is only 
a few miles west of the junction with the 
Little Colorado. About three or four 
miles west of this junction the river en- 
ters the east slope of the east Kaibab 
monocline, and here the Grand Cafion be- 
gins. Rapidly the chasm deepens to about 
6000 feet, or rather-it penetrates a higher 
country, the slope of the river remaining 
about the same. Through this lofty pla- 


teau—an elevation of 7000 to 9000 feet— 
the chasm extends for sixty miles, grad- 
ually changing its course to the north- 
west, and entering the Kanab Plateau. 
The Kaibab division of the Grand Cafion 
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is by far the sublimest of all, being 1000 
feet deeper than any other. It is not 
grander only on account of its greater 
depth, but it is broader and more diversi- 
fied with magnificent architectural fea- 
tures. 

The Kanab division, only less magnifi- 
cent than the Kaibab, receives the Kanab 
Cafion from the north and the Cataract 
Cafion from the south, and ends at the 
Toroweap Valley. 

The section of the Grand Cafion seen 
by those who take the route from Peach 
Springs is between 113° and 114° west 
longitude, and, though wonderful, pre- 
sents few of the great features of either 
the Kaibab or the Kanab divisions. The 
Grand Cajfion ends, west longitude 114°, 
at the Great Wash, west of the Hurricane 
Ledge or Fault. Its whole length from 
Little Colorado to the Great Wash, mea- 
sured by the meanderings of the surface 
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of the river, is 22 
miles; by a median 
line between the crests 
of the summits of thy 
walls with two-mile 
cords, about 195 miles 
the distance in a 
straight line is 125 
miles. 

In our journey to 
the Grand Cafion we 
left the Santa Fe line 
at Flagstaff, a new 
town with a lively 
lumber industry, in 
the midst of a spruce 
pine forest which oc 
cupies the broken 
country through 
which the road passes 
for over 50 miles. 
The forest is open, 
the trees of moderate 
size are too thickly 
set with low-growing 
limbs to make clean 
lumber, and the foli 
age furnishes the min 
imum of shade; but the change to these 
woods is a welcome one from the tree 
less reaches of the desert on either side. 
The cafion is also reached from Wil 
liams, the next station west, the dis- 
tance being a little shorter, and the point 
on the cafion visited being usually a 
little further west. But the Flagstaff 
route is for many reasons usually pre- 
ferred. Flagstaff lies just southeast of 
the San Francisco Mountain, and on the 
great Colorado Plateau, which has a pretty 
uniform elevation of about 7000 feet above 
the sea. The whole region is full of in- 
terest. Some of the most remarkable cliff 
dwellings are within 10 miles of Flae- 
staff, on the Walnut Creek Cafion. At 
Holbrook, 100 miles east, the traveller 
finds a road some 40 miles long, that 
leads to the great petrified forest, or Chal- 
ecedony Park. Still further east are the 
villages of the Pueblo Indians, near the 
line, while to the northward is the great 
reservation of the Navajos, a nomadic 
tribe celebrated for its fine \ankets and 
pretty work in silver—a tribe that pre- 
serves much of its manly independence by 
shunning the charity of the United States. 
No Indians have come into intimate or 
dependent relations with the whites with- 
out being deteriorated. 
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Flagstaff is the best present point of de- 
irture, because it small hotel, 
od supply stores, and a large livery-sta- 
le, made necessary by the business of the 
ace and the objects of interest in the 
eighborhood, and because one reaches 
rom there by the easiest road the finest 
cenery incomparably on the Colorado. 
[he distance is 76 miles through a prac- 
ically uninhabited country, much of it 
. desert, and with water very infre- 
quent. No work has been done on the 
road; it is made simply by driving over 
it. There are a few miles here and there 
of fair wheeling, but a good deal of it is 
intolerably dusty or exceedingly stony, 
and progress is slow. In the daytime (it 
was the last of June) the heat is apt to be 
excessive; but this could be borne, the 
air is so absolutely dry and delicious, 
and breezes occasionally spring up, if 
it were not for the dust. It is, not- 
withstanding the novelty of the adven- 
ture and of the scenery by the way, a tire- 
some journey of twodays. A day of rest 


has a 


is absolutely required at the cafion, so that 
five days must be allowed for the trip. 
This will cost the traveller, according to 
the size of the party made up, from forty 


to fifty dollars. But a much longer so- 
journ at the cajion is desirable. 

Our party of seven was stowed in andon 
an old Concord coach drawn by six horses, 
and piled with camp equipage, bedding, 
and provisions. A four-horse team fol- 
lowed, loaded with other supplies and 
cooking utensils. The road lies on the 
sast side of the San Francisco Mountain. 
Returning, we passed around its west side, 
gaining thus a complete view of this 
shapely peak. The compact range is a 
group of extinct volcanoes, the craters of 
which are distinctly visible. The cup-like 
summit of the highest is 13,000 feet above 
the sea, and snow always lies on the north 
escarpment. Rising about 6000 feet above 
the point of view of the great plateau, it 
is from all sides a noble object, the dark 
rock, snow-sprinkled, rising out of the 
dense growth of pine and cedar. Wedrove 
at first through open pine forests, through 
park-like intervals, over the foot- hills 
of the mountain, through growths of serub 
cedar, and out into the ever- varying 
rolling country to widely extended pros- 
pects. Two considerable hills on our 
right attracted us by their unique beauty. 
Upon the summit and side of each was a 
red glow exactly like the tint of sunset. 
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We thought surely that it was the effect 
of reflected light, but the sky was cloud- 
and the color remained 
The color came from the soil. 
was called Sunset Mountain. One of our 
party named the and the more 
beautiful, Peachblow Mountain, a poetic 
and perfectly descriptive name. 

We lunched at noon beside a swift, 
clouded, cold stream of snow water from 


less constant. 


The first 


other, 


the San Francisco, along which grew a 
few gnarled cedars and some brilliant 
wild flowers. The scene was more than 
picturesque; in the clear hot air of the 
desert the distant landscape made a hun- 
dred pictures of beauty. Behind us the 
dark form of San Francisco rose up 6000 
feet to its black crater and fields of spot- 
less snow. Away off to the northeast, 
beyond the brown and gray pastures, 
across a far line distinct in dull color, lay 
the Painted Desert, like a mirage, like a 
really painted landscape, glowing in red 
and orange and pink, an immense city 
rather than a landscape, with towers and 
terraces and facades, melting into indis- 
tinctness as in a rosy mist, spectral but 
constant, weltering in a tropic glow and 
heat, walls and columns and shafts, the 
wreck of an Oriental capital on a wide 
violet plain, suffused with brilliant color 
softened into exquisite shades. All over 
this region Nature has such surprises, that 
laugh at our inadequate conception of 
her resources. 

Our camp for the night was at the next 
place where water could be obtained, a 
station of the Arizona Cattle Company. 
Abundant water is piped down to it from 
mountain springs. The log house and 
stable of the cow-boys were unoccupied, 
and we pitched our tent on a knoll by the 
corral, The night was absolutely dry, 
and sparkling with the starlight. A part 
of the company spread their blankets on 
the ground under the sky. It is apt to be 
cold in this region toward morning, but 
lodging in the open air is no hardship in 
this delicious climate. The next day the 
way part of the distance, with only a road 
marked by wagon wheels, was through ex- 
tensive and barren-looking cattle ranges, 
through pretty vales of grass surrounded 
by stunted cedars, and over stony ridges 
and plains of sand and small bowlders. 
The water having failed at Red Horse, the 
only place where it is usually found in 
the day’s march, our horses went without, 
and we had recourse to our canteens. The 
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whole country is essentially arid, but snow 
falls in the winter-time, and its melting, 
with occasional showers in the summer, 
creates what are called surface wells, made 
by drainage. Many of them go dry by 
June. There had been no rain in the 
region since the last of March, but clouds 
were gathering daily, and showers are al- 
ways expected in July. The phenomenon 
of rain on this baked surface, in this hot 
air, and with this immense horizon, is very 
interesting. Showers in this tentative 
time are local. In our journey we saw 
showers far off, we experienced a dash for 
ten minutes, but it was local, covering not 
more than a mile or two square. We 
have in sight a vast canopy of blue sky, 
of forming and dispersing clouds. It is 
difficult for them to drop their moisture 
in the rising columns of hot air. The re- 
sult at times was a very curious spectacle 
rain in the sky that did not reach the 
earth. Perhaps some cold current high 
above us would condense the moisture, 
which would begin to fall in long trailing 
2 sweeps, blown like fine folds of muslin, or 
like sheets of dissolving sugar, and then 
the hot air of the earth would dissipate it, 
and the showers would be absorbed in the 
upper regions. The heat was sometimes 
intense, but at intervals a refreshing wind 
would blow, the air being as fickle as the 
rain; and now and then we would see a 
slender column of dust, a thousand or two 
feet high, marching across the desert, ap- 
parently not more than two feet in diam- 
eter, and wavering like the threads of 
moisture that tried in vain to reach the 
earth as rain. Of life there was not much 
to be seen in our desert route. In the first 
day we encountered no habitation except 
the ranch-house mentioned, and saw no 
human being; and the second day none 
except the solitary occupant of the dried 
well at Red Horse, and two or three Ind- 
ians on the hunt. A few squirrels were 
seen, and a rabbit now and then, and oc- 
casionally a bird. The general impression 
was that of a deserted land. But ante- 
lope abound in the timber regions, and we 
saw several of these graceful creatures 
quite near us. Excellent antelope steaks, 
bought of the wandering Indian hunters, 
added something to our “canned” sup- 
plies. One day as we lunched, without 
water, on the cedar slope of a lovely grass 
interval, we saw coming toward us over 
the swells of the prairie a figure of a man 
ona horse. It rode to us straight as the 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 489.—39 


crow flies. The Indian pony stopped not 
two feet from where our group sat, and 
the rider, who was an Oualapai chief, clad 
in sacking, with the print of the brand of 
flour or salt on his back, dismounted with 
his Winchester rifle, and stood silently 
looking at us without a word of salutation. 
He stood there, impassive, until we offered 
him something to eat. Having eaten all 
we gave him, he opened his mouth and 
said, ‘‘Smoke ‘em?’ Having procured 
from the other wagon a pipe of tobacco 
and a pull at the driver's canteen, he 
returned to us all smiles. His only bag- 
gage was the skull of an antelope, with 
the horns, hung at his saddle. Into this 
he put the bread and meat which we gave 
him, mounted the wretched pony, and 
without a word rode straight away. At 
a little distance he halted, dismounted, 
and motioned toward the edge of the 
timber, where he had spied an antelope. 
But the game eluded him, and he mount- 
ed again and rode off across the desert—a 
strange figure. His tribe lives in the 
cafion some fifty miles west, and was at 
present encamped, for the purpose of hunt- 
ing, in the pine woods not far from tle 
point we were aiming at. 

The way seemed long. With the heat 
and dust and slow progress, it was exceed- 
ingly wearisome. Our modern nerves 
are not attuned to the slow crawling 
of a prairie wagon. There had been 
growing for some time in the coach a 
feeling that the journey did not pay, that, 
in fact, no mere scenery could compensate 
for the fatigue of the trip. The imagina- 
tion did not rise to it. ‘‘It will have to 
be a very big cafion,” said the Duchess. 

Late in the afternoon we entered an 
open pine forest, passed through a meadow 
where the Indians had set their camp by 
a shallow pond, and drove along a ridge, 
in the cool shades, for three or four miles. 
Suddenly, on the edge of a descent, we 
who were on the box saw through the 
tree-tops a vision that stopped the pulse 
for a second, and filled us with excite- 
ment. It was only a glimpse, far off and 
apparently lifted up—red towers, purple 
cliffs, wide-spread apart, hints of color and 
splendor; on the right distance, mansions, 
gold and white and carmine (so the light 
made them), architectural habitations in 
the sky it must be, and suggestions of 
others far off in the middle distance, a 
substantial aerial city, or the ruins of one, 
such as the prophet saw in a vision. It 
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was only a glimpse. Our hearts were in 
our mouths. We had a vague impression 
of something wonderful, fearful, some in- 
comparable splendor that was not earth- 
ly. Were we drawing near the ‘‘ City”? 
and should we have yet a more perfect 
view thereof? Was it Jerusalem, or some 
Hindoo temples, there in the sky? ‘‘It 
was builded of pearls and precious stones, 
also the streets were paved with gold; so 
that by reason of the natural glory of the 
City, and the reflection of the sunbeams 
upon it, Christian with desire fell sick.” 
It was a momentary vision of a vast am- 
phitheatre of splendor, mostly hidden by 
the trees and the edge of the plateau. 
We descended into a hollow. There 
was the well, a log cabin, a tent or two 
under the pine-trees. We dismounted 
with impatient haste. The sun was low 
in the horizon, and had long withdrawn 
from this grassy dell. Tired as we were, 
we could not wait. It was only to as- 
cend the little steep, stony slope — 300 
yards—and we should see! Our party 


were straggling up the hill. Two or 
three had reached the edge. I looked 


up. The Duchess threw up her arms and 
screamed. We were not fifteen paces be- 
hind, but we saw nothing. We took the 
few steps, and the whole magnificence 
broke upon us. No one could be pre- 
pared for it. The scene is one to strike 
dumb with awe, or to unstring the nerves; 
one might stand in silent astonishment, 
another would burst into tears. 

There are some experiences that can- 
not be repeated —one’s first view of 
Rome, one’s first view of Jerusalem. But 
these emotions are produced by associa- 
tion, by the sudden standing face to face 
with the scenes most wrought into our 
whole life and education by tradition and 
religion. This was without association, 
as it was without paraliel. It was a shock 
so novel that the mind, dazed, quite failed 
to comprehend it. All that we could 
grasp was a vast confusion of amphi- 
theatres and strange architectural forms 
resplendent with color. The vastness of 
the view amazed us quite as much as its 
transcendent beauty. 

We had expected a cafion—two lines of 
perpendicular walls 6000 feet high, with 
the ribbon of a river at the bottom. But 
the reader may dismiss all his notions of a 
cafion, indeed of any sort of mountain or 
gorge scenery with which he is familiar. 
We had come into a new world. What 











we saw was not a cafion, or a chasm, or a 
gorge, but a vast area which is a break in 
the plateau. From where we stood it 
was 12 miles across to the opposite walls 
—a level line of mesa on the Utah side 
We looked up and down for 20 to 30 
miles. This great space is filled with 
gigantic architectural constructions, with 
amphitheatres, gorges, precipices, walls of 
masonry, fortresses terraced up to the 
level of the eye, temples mountain size, 
all brilliant with horizontal lines of co] 
or—streaks of solid hues a few feet in 
width, streaks a thousand feet in width 
yellows, mingled white and gray, orange, 
dull red, brown, blue, carmine, green, all 
blending in the sunlight into one tran- 
scendent suffusion of splendor. Afar off 
we saw the river in two places, a mere 
thread, as motionless and smooth as a 
strip of mirror, only we knew it was a 
turbid boiling torrent, 6000 feet below us. 
Directly opposite the overhanging ledge 
on which we stood was a mountain, the 
sloping base of which was ashy gray and 
bluish; it rose in a series of terraces to a_ 
thousand feet wall of dark red sandstone, 
receding upward, with ranges of columns 
and many fantastic sculptures, to a finial 
row of gigantic opera-glasses 6000 feet 
above the river. The great San Francisco 
Mountain, with its snowy crater, which we 
had passed on the way, might have been 
set down in the place of this one, and it 
would have been only one in a multitude 
of such forms that met the eye which- 
ever way we looked. Indeed, all the vast 
mountains in this region might be hidden 
in this cafion. 

Wandering a little away from the group 
and out of sight, and turning suddenly to 
the scene from another point of view, I 
experienced for a moment an indescrib- 
able terror of nature, a confusion of 
mind, a fear to be alone in such a pre- 
sence. With all this grotesqueness and 
majesty of form and radiance of color, 
creation seemed in a whirl. With our 
education in scenery of a totally different 
kind, I suppose it would need long ac- 
quaintance with this to familiarize one 
with it to the extent of perfect mental 
comprehension. 

The vast abyss has an atmosphere of 
its own, one always changing and pro- 
ducing new effects, an atmosphere and 
shadows and tones of its own—golden, 
rosy, gray, brilliant, and sombre, and play- 
ing a thousand fantastic tricks to the vi 
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sion. The rich and wonderful color ef- 
fects, says Captain Dutton, ‘‘are due to 
the inherent colors of the rocks, modified 
by the atmosphere. Like any other great 
series of strata in the plateau province, 
the carboniferous has its own range of 
colors, which might serve to distinguish 
it even if we had no other criterion. The 
summit strata are pale gray, with a faint 
vellowish cast. Beneath them the cross- 
bedded sandstone appears, showing a mot- 
tled surface of pale pinkish hue. Under- 
neath this member are nearly 1000 feet of 
the lower Aubrey sandstones, displaying 
an intensely brilliant red, which is some- 
what marked by the talus shot down from 
the gray cherty limestone at the summit. 
Beneath the lower Aubrey is the face of 
the Red Wall limestone, from 2000 to 3000 
feet high. It has a strong red tone, but 
a very peculiar one. Most of the red 
strata of the west have the brownish or 
vermilion tones, but these are rather pur- 
plish-red, as if the pigment had been treat- 
ed to a dash of blue. It is not quite cer- 
tain that this may not arise in part from 
the intervention of the blue haze, and 
probably it is rendered more conspicuous 
by this cause; but, on the whole, the pur- 
This is 


plish east seems to be inherent. 
the dominant color of the cafion, for the 
expanse of the rock surface displayed is 
more than half in the Red Wall group.” 

I was continually likening this to a 
vast city rather than a landscape, but it 
was a city of no man’s creation nor of 


any man’s conception. In the visions 
which inspired or crazy painters have had 
of the New Jerusalem, of Babylon the 
Great, of a heaven in the atmosphere 
with endless perspective of towers and 
steeps that hang in the twilight sky, 
the imagination has tried to reach this 
reality. But here are effects beyond the 
artist, forms the architect has not hinted 
at. And yet everything reminds us of 
man’s work. And the explorers have 
tried by the use of Oriental nomencla- 
ture to bring it within our comprehen- 
sion, the East being the land of the im- 
agination. There is the Hindoo Amphithe- 
atre, the Bright Angel Amphitheatre, the 
Ottoman Amphitheatre, Shiva’s Temple, 
Vishnu’s Temple, Vulean’s Throne. And 
here indeed is the idea of the pagoda ar- 
chitecture, of the terrace architecture, of 
the bizarre constructions which rise with 
projecting buttresses, rows of pillars, re- 
cesses, battlements, esplanades, and low 
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gardens, and truncated 
pinnacles. It is a city, but a city of the 
imagination. In many pages I could tell 
what I saw in one day’s lounging for a 
mile or so along the edge of the precipice. 
The view changed at every step, and was 
never half an hour the same in one place. 
Nor did it need much fancy to create il- 
lusions or pictures of unearthly beauty. 
There was a castle, terraced up with col- 
umns, plain enough, and below it a pa- 
rade-ground; at any moment the knights 
in armor and with banners might emerge 
from the red gates, and deploy there, 
while the ladies looked down from the 
balconies. But there were many castles 
and fortresses and barracks and noble 
mansions. And the rich sculpture in 
this brilliant color! In time I began to 
see queer details: a Richardson house, 
with low portals and round arches, sur- 
mounted by a Nuremberg gable; perfect 
panels 600 feet high, for the setting of 
pictures; a train of cars partly derailed 
at the door of a long low warehouse, 
with a garden in front of it. There was 
no end to such devices. 

It was long before I could comprehend 
the vastness of the view, see the enormous 
chasms and rents and seams, and the 
many architectural ranges separated by 
great gulfs, between me and the wall of 
the mesa twelve miles distant. Away to 
the northeast was the blue Navajo Moun- 
tain, the lone peak in the horizon; but 
on the southern side of it lay a desert 
level, which in the afternoon light took 
on the exact appearance of a blue lake; 
its edge this side was a wall thousands 
of feet high, many miles in length, and 
straightly horizontal; over this seemed 
to fall water. I could see the foam of it 
at the foot of the cliff; and below that 
was a lake of shimmering silver, in which 
the giant precipice and the fall and their 
color were mirrored. Of course there 
was no silver lake, and the reflection that 
simulated it was only the sun on the low- 
er part of the immense wall. 

Some one said that all that was needed 
to perfect this scene was a Niagara Falls. 
I thought what figure a fall 150 feet high 
and 3000 long would make in this arena. 
It would need a spy-glass to discover it. 
An adequate Niagara here should be at 
least three miles in breadth, and fall 
2000 feet over one of these walls. And 
the Yosemite—ah! the lovely Yosemite! 
Dumped down into this wilderness of 


walls, hanging 
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gorges and mountains, it would take a 
guide who knew of its existence a long 
time to find it. 

The process of creation is here laid 
bare through the geologic periods. The 
strata of rock, deposited or upheaved, 
preserve their horizontal and parallel 
courses. If we imagine a river flowing 
on a plain, it would wear for itself a 
deeper and deeper channel. The walls 
of this channel would recede irregularly 
by weathering and by the coming in of 
other streams. The channel would go 
on deepening, and the outer walls would 
again recede. If the rocks were of differ- 
ent material and degrees of hardness, the 
forms would be carved in the fantastic 
and architectural manner we find them 
here. The Colorado flows through the 
tortuous inner chasm, and where we see 
it, it is 6000 feet below the surface where 
we stand, and below the towers of the 
terraced forms nearer it. The splendid 
views of the cafion at this point given in 
Captain Dutton’s report are from Point 
Sublime, on the north side. There seems 
to have been no way of reaching the river 
from that point. From the south side the 
descent, though wearisome, is feasible. It 
reverses mountaineering to descend 6000 
feet for a view, and there is a certain 
pleasure in standing on a mountain sum- 
mit without the trouble of climbing it. 
Hance, the guide, who has charge of the 
well, has made a path to the bottom. 
The route is seven miles long. Half-way 
down he has a house byaspring. At the 
bottom, somewhere in those depths, is a 
sort of farm, grass capable of sustaining 
horses and cattle, and ground where fruit 
trees can grow. Horses are actually liv- 
ing there, and parties descend there with 
tents, and camp for days at a time. It is 
a world of its own. Some of the photo- 
graphic views presented here, all inade- 
quate, are taken from points on Hance’s 
trail. But no camera or pen can con- 
vey an adequate conception of what Cap- 
tain Dutton happily calls a great innova- 
tion in the modern ideas of scenery. To 
the eye educated to any other, it may be 
shocking, grotesque, incomprehensible ; 
but ‘‘those who have long and carefully 
studied the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
do not hesitate for a moment to pro- 
nounce it by far the most sublime of all 
earthly spectacles.” 

I have space only to refer to the geo- 
logic history in Captain Dutton’s report 


of 1882, of which there should be a popu- 
lar edition. The waters of the Atlantic 
once overflowed this region, and wer 
separated from the Pacific, if at all, on)y 
by a ridge. The story is of long eras of 
deposits, of removal, of upheaval, and of 
voleanic action. It is estimated that in 
one period the thickness of strata removed 
and transported away was 10,000 feet. 
Long after the Colorado began its work 
of corrosion there was a mighty upheaval. 
The reader will find the story of the mak 
ing of the Grand Cafion more fascinating 
than any romance. 

Without knowing this story the im 
pression that one has in looking on this 
scene is that of immense antiquity, hard 
ly anywhere else on earth so overwhelm 
ing as here. It has been here in all its 
lonely grandeur and transcendent beauty, 
exactly as it is, for what to us is an eter 
nity, unknown, unseen by human eye. 
To the recent Indian, who roved along 
its brink or descended to its recesses, it 
was not strange, because he had known 
no other than the plateau scenery. It is 
only within a quarter of a century that 
the Grand Cafion has been known to the 
civilized world. It is scarcely known 
now. It is never twice the same, for, as I 
said, it bas an atmosphere of its own. I 

vas told by Hance that he once saw a 
thunder-storm in it. He described the 
chaos of clouds in the pit, the roar of the 
tempest, the reverberations of thunder, 
ihe inconceivable splendor of the rain- 
bows mingled with the colors of the tow- 
ers and terraces. It was as if the world 
were breaking up. He fled away to his 
hut in terror. 

The day is near when this scenery must 
be made accessible. A railway can easily 
be built from Flagstaff. The projected 
road from Utah, crossing the Colorado at 
Lee’s Ferry, would come within twenty 
miles of the Grand Cafion, and a branch 
to it could be built. The region is arid, 
and in the ‘‘sight-seeing” part of the 
year the few surface wells and springs 
are likely to go dry. The greatest diffi- 
culty would be in procuring water for 
railway service -or for such houses of 
entertainment as are necessary. It could, 
no doubt, be piped from the San Francisco 
Mountain. At any rate, ingenuity will! 
overcome the difficulties, and travellers 
from the wide world will flock thither, 
for there is revealed the long-kept secret, 
the unique achievement of nature. 
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A Story of True Bove. 


BY EDWARD 


I. 
‘} SHALL not go, old fellow; that is 
| the whole of it.” 

‘‘T shall be awfully lonely,” said Fritz, 
in reply. 

‘‘Of course you will, and of course I 
shall. But some time or other we must 
be lonely. Each of us has been lonely 
before.” 

‘* But what will mother say ?” 

‘*That I have to find out this morning,” 
said Romayne. ‘‘And I will put it 
through before I am an hour older. I 
tell you, old fellow, the way is to make 
up your mind, and then hold on. Wax 
in your ears, like that old fellow we had 
to do in the Greek; ‘no such word as 
fail, and all that. I thought all this out 
at chureh, when he was talking about 
something else. The minute I heard Lu- 
cia say that mother was going to turn 
that black gown again, I said,‘Why should 
she turn it?’ I have seen it turned four 
times already. And then, of course, it 
came over me that the gown was to be 
turned so that she need not buy a new 
gown. And she did not want to buy a 
new gown because she wanted me to go 
to Princeton. Then I said: ‘ Princeton be 
hanged! I will go into business.’ ” 

‘*And you never thought of me, Ro,” 
said Fritz, a little sadly. 

‘‘Dear old fellow, yes, I thought of 
you. But the difference is, you like it 
and I hate it. You know the difference 
between an abscissa and a horseshoe when 
you see them; I have to look in a book to 
see which is which. You will have your 
part, which is harder than mine. You 
will have to live alone in those college 
barracks, and we shall only have good 
times together in vacation. I shall stay, 
and do something I like every blessed day 
of my life. Do not make it any harder 
forme. Iam going to see mother now.” 


‘‘In short, my dear mother, for this 


once I must have my way.” And he 
kissed her tenderly, and stroked her 
smooth cheek with his hand. 

His mother was crying; but when she 
paused before answering those words, he 
felt that she yielded the point. He knew 


EVERETT 


HALE. 


how she hated to give it up; he hated to 
pain her; but he had determined the 
night before. He had gone on his knees 
in prayer that he might carry through his 
wish; and though he had often prayed 
before, he had never knelt to pray. The 
boy determined; he meant to succeed; 
and he succeeded. 

Their father had died so long ago that 
there was little left to either boy of his 
presence but the memory of his form. 
Three little girls and two boys had cow- 
ered around Mrs. Montague on the day of 
the funeral. Of these, the younger did 
not remember their father at all, and Ro- 
mayne and Fritz only remembered that 
he kissed them when they went to bed, 
and told them how he used to ride to mill 
with a bag of corn. Then had come hap- 
py years to them, and even to their mo- 
ther—not so desolate and black as she 
had imagined they would be, in foresight. 
The girls grew up cheerful and light- 
hearted. The boys were shifty, obedient, 
well-meaning, unselfish,and brave. They 
breakfasted on milk and oatmeal, where, 
had their father lived, they would have 
breakfasted on beefsteak, with an ome- 
let. But they were as sturdy and strong 
on the one diet as on the other. They en- 
joyed life; they made life cheerful in the 
household; and, had Mrs. Montague 
known it, the mere necessity that they 
should go on all her errands, should split 
the wood for the fires and kindle them in 
the morning, should black their own 
boots, and in general be their own ser- 
vants, was giving them an education 
which they would certainly have lost, had 
not Mr. Montague been thrown from his 
horse, and had not the handsome salary 
stopped which he had received as trea- 
surer of the Kosciusko Rolling-Mill. 

‘‘ Fritz shall study enough for him and 
me, dear mother; and I will work enough 
for me and him, and for you and Effie 
and Lucia and Poll.” 

‘I do not know what you will do,” 
said she, and she kissed him heartily. 
‘But I do know you are a good boy, and 
for just this once, I suppose, you must 
have your way.” 

But she had a good crying fit after she 
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left him. She did come down to tea, but 
she said little. She left them all at their 
evening occupations very early, and said 
she had something to do upstairs. This 
was a thing which had never happened 
before; nor did it ever happen again. 
For years, with bated breath, it was spoken 
of as ‘“‘the night mamma went up stairs.”’ 

But indeed it marked an epoch. The 
next morning, when they met for break- 
fast, Romayne had gone down town. He 
had ‘‘gone into business,” whatever that 
meant. He had made the fire; the teaket- 
tle boiled—if the proof-reader will let us 
say so—but he was not there. They break- 
fasted without Romayne. 


Il. 


For after the boy had milked the cow 
himself, as he always did, and had made 
his breakfast of a quart, more or less, of 
milk and a dozen biscuit more or less, he 
had left a line for his mother, to say that 
she might not see him till evening. Nor 
did she. Every evening, at a late supper, 
he turned up, always with some amusing 
tales of the day’s experience in this diffi- 
cult matter of ‘‘finding a place.” His 
sisters and Fritz observed, among them- 
selves, that these stories were rather 
vague, and did not hang very closely to- 
gether. But Mrs. Montague was some- 
what preoccupied. So the boy must ‘‘ go 
into business,” he must; what ‘* business” 
was she seareely knew; but she did 
know that he might be trusted to do no- 
thing dishonorable, and that when any- 
thing permanent came to his hand, she 
would know as soon as any one. If he 
were not to answer the wish and prayer 
of her heart by going to college, it was of 
little account to her whether he went to 
work with Mr. Black or Mr. White, Mr. 
Green or Mr. Brown, or whether he sold 
stocks or sugar, coffee or coal. She knew 
that some of her nicest friends were “in 
business,” and that some of the nicest of 
them had g good deal of money. If this 
should happen to Romayne, why, there 
would be some compensation for her dis- 
tress that he would not go to the univer- 
sity. 

Accordingly her distress was all the 
more agonizing, and the first blow the 
boy had given her was repeated in one 
twice as hard, when, at the end of the 
month, he told her that for all those thir- 
ty-one days, Sundays excepted, he had been 
at work with Mr. Galen, the plumber. 
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That his father’s son should be a 
plumber! She thought her heart would 
break; she was sure it would. 

But when people think their hearts wil! 
break, they do not. The very fact that 
they can stop to think about it shows that 
the shock is not fatal. And Mrs. Monta 
gue did survive this disgrace, as she call 
ed it, to her family for many years. 
Oddly enough, as will happen to people 
of her build, she came to persuade herself 
that she had seen the advantages of the 
plumber’s business, and had been the 
person to suggest it to Romayne. She 
sometimes even wondered if it would not 
have been better if Fritz had gone to the 
Galens’ with his brother—Fritz, who, af 
ter some years, was a leading professor in 
the University of New Padua. The in- 
troductory section of this story was need- 
ed only that the reader might understand 
better the relations in which Romayne 
lived with the people of the little eity 
which was their home, and so might fol- 
low intelligently the details of this little 
story. 

The boy had that heavenly gift with 
tools with which some people are born, 
and some, alas, ave not, like this author, 
and possibly this reader. It is a gift as 
distinct as that for music or for painting. 
From the first moment when he offered 
himself on trial to old Galen, old Galen 
loved him, he held the pipe in such a 
loving way, and used the solder so that 
hardly a drop fell upon the tiles. Both 
the younger Galens took to him also. 
He was not afraid of work; he was not in 
the least above his business. If the work 
were dirty, why it was dirty, that was all; 
there was water enough and soap enough 
when he chose to be clean. So was it 
that when he had passed that first month 
of experiment which old Galen had in- 
sisted on, he knew more of the business 
than nine boys out of ten would have 
known in three months, and old Galen 
then gladly made with him the perma- 
nent agreement the announcement of 
which had so distressed his mother. 

Then in the evening he was forever 
reading — hydraulics, hydrostatics, any 
book on physies in the public library, he 
devoured them all. If he understood 
them, well. If he did not understand 
them, he knew that he did not, and high- 
ly resolved that some day he should. By 
the time his two years with the Galens 
were up he knew as much of their busi- 
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ness as they did, and of its principles and 
heory be knew a great deal more; and 
had money enough of his own in the 
vings-bank to be able to go to New Ha- 
en, and for six months to take such a 
yurse as he had blocked out to himself 
t the Sheffield School. 

Meanwhile, every house-keeper under- 
tands how it was that Mrs. Montague be- 
ame reconciled to his career. Actually 
| the house with her was some one who 
inderstood the unintelligible—nay, who 
could do the impossible. This mysteri- 

ous cobweb of pipes beneath her feet, 
vhich modern civilization hides so care- 
illy, because it is all-important that it 
should be visible—her own son knew 
.bout it all. As some sainted ‘‘ beloved 
hearer,” sitting Sunday after Sunday in 
er pew, admires the esoteric wisdom of 
the dear ‘‘ rector,” who understands all 
about foreknowledge and evolution and 
Gnosticism and sanctification and Tract 
No. 90 and the fall of man and the Isi- 
dorian degrees, of which she knows no- 
thing —nay, is in that second or third 
power of ignorance that she knows that 
she knows nothing—so Mrs. Montague ad- 
mired as she loved this more than prophet, 
who knew where the traps were and why 
they were there, who never mistook an 
outlet pipe for an inlet pipe, and to whom 
a self-acting valve was as little mysteri- 
ous as a waffle-iron was to her. More 
than this, the prophet could do the thing 
he said should be done. More than this, 
he was her own dear, handsome boy, 
who was so sweet and cunning when he 
was a baby. Most of all—for there was a 
climax—he sent in no bill at the end of 
the quarter. All house-keepers will now 
understand why Fritz’s college charges 
were paid so easily; all sanitarians will 
understand why the doctor's visits be- 
came so few. And when Romayne re- 
turned from New Haven, when he went 
into partnership with young Mol. Galen, 
and they took the old stand, with the new 
title of **‘ Sanitary Engineer,” one under- 
stood how Mrs. Montague delighted in the 
new rugs Romayne gave her for a birth- 
day present, and how she enjoyed the bays 
and the landau in which he insisted she 
should ride on Saturday and go to church 
on Sunday. 


Romayne had been a favorite in the 
town since those days when he was such 


a cunning baby. As why should he not 


be, indeed? People do not give their 
plumbing orders to a young man because 
he was a pretty baby; but when they have 
always known him and always liked him, 
and now he understands his business, they 
are glad they can give him their plumb- 
The town was growing like 
fury in wealth and population—growing 
faster than any town in the State—as 
every American town always is that one 
ever hears of. Business came to the sani- 
tary engineers on the right hand and on 
the left. The State insane asylum was 
established in Verona, and Montague and 
Galen's bid was a mile below anybody 
else’s bid. And when the work was 
done, Dr. Berzelius spoke of it in the 
Convention of Alienists at Saratoga as 
a miracle of intelligent engineering. 
Simplicity and strength are as possible 
in plumbing as in a pyramid; and Ro- 
mayne said in all quarters that they pro- 
posed to finish every job so that they 
might never see it again. He had an ex- 
cellent staff ufider him. His owu success 
attracted young fellows like him from the 
high-school, who saw now that the pro- 
fession on which depends the purity of 
every cup of cold water which one Chris- 
tian gives another is a profession quite 
as well worth following as any. So the 
firm of Montague and Galen was a pros- 
perous firm, extending its business not 
only over all that State, but over all the 
region around it, 


ing orders. 


Ill. 


And while every one with whom we 
have to do was virtuous, they still had 
cakes, and what they liked better than 
ale; that is to say, the plumbers and the 
plumbers’ boys did their work well for 
eight hours a day, they slept nine hours 
every night, and this left them seven 
hours to each for his meals, for his dress- 
ing and undressing, and for any avoca- 
tions which he might pursue outside his 
vocation. Saturday afternoon nobody 
plumbed at all—no, nor soldered. So 
there was plenty of opportunity for “‘a lit- 
tle conversation.” ‘* What is it all for,” 
says Mr. Emerson, “ but a little conver- 
sation?” And on very much the same 
lines of time, Romayne’s sisters studied 
their French verbs, practised their music, 
kneaded the bread on Wednesday, and 
attended to their other duties, while they 
also found several hours a day for ‘‘a 
little conversation.”” And the young 
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people of New Padua also had discovered 
many agreeable methods for using the 
conversation hours. Indeed, it was as 
pleasant a place as I have ever known. 
There were horseback parties and picnic 
parties, pond-lily parties and bathing par- 
ties; there was a Chautauqua Circle and 
an Exclamation Society and a Frank 
Stockton Club. They had everything 
except hornets’ nests to make them com- 
fortable, and they enjoyed life, or, as the 
vernacular says, they ‘‘ had a good time,” 
as young people know how. Years went 
on, and the business of the firm extended 
with every year—you might almost say 
that it extended itself. That early phrase 
of Romayne’s, ‘‘ We never want to see a 
job a second time,” went far and wide, 
and eventually the firm took it as a sort 
of trade-mark. It made the heading of 
their note-paper, so that they had not to 
seek for business in general. It was only 
on a great occasion, like that of the com- 
pletion of the hospital, that they appeared 
as competitors for a contact. Indeed, 
after their reputation was established, 
builders and contractors came to seek 
them. 

Nobody enjoyed this popularity more 
than Mrs. Montague. Indeed, as has been 
said, she came to think that it was largely 
of her own making. She early persuaded 
herself that it was she who had sent Ro- 
mayne to Mr. Galen,and had conceived 
the idea of training him as a sanitary en- 
gineer. And now, as her household cares 
diminished under Romayne’s almost lav- 
ish provision for her comfort, she felt it 
her duty to give her leisure time to en- 
larging the business of the firm. Ro- 
mayne would have gone wild had he 
known that such touting and solicitation 
was going on in his interest as his mo- 
ther carried forward all the time. But, 
in truth, it came to be considered a sort 
of joke among the people of the county. 
Mr. Whitbread could not stake out the 
corners of a new wing to the bakery, but 
Mrs. Montague’s bays would be seen at 
Mrs. Whitbread’s door. Mrs. Montague 
would make a state call on that lady, 
and before she had gone, would say she 
hoped Mr. Whitbread would not forget 
old friends in contracting for the water- 
works. All this eagerness of hers was 
bred by a passionate love of Romayne; 
from her conscientious determination, 
formed on that first night when he *‘ went 
into business,” and she went up stairs, 


that, in every way in which a moth: 
could, she would go into business too 
and would loyally support him. 

To her point of view all public institu 
tions were accounted as the best conceiy 
able, or of the lowest degradation, accord 
ing as they did or did not use the traps 
and faucets in which our firm was inte: 
ested. She made herself a life membe: 
of the Indian Association because when 
she called at the office in Philadelphia she 
saw that Mr. Welsh had the right fau 
cets and water bowls; and she threw her 
whole influence against the State admin 
istration because in the Capitol at Harris 
burg she saw that theirs were all wrong. 

Romayne had to caution her once and 
again, as far as a son can caution a mo 
ther whom he loves. For the rest, when 
some ill-natured person brought him a 
bit of gossip about one or another success 
of hers as a drummer, he had to make as 
light of it as he could, to persuade him- 
self that the story was an exaggeration, 
and to hope that such things did not hap 
pen often. 

IV. 

It was necessary to explain Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s methods and her enthusiasm in 
the cause of sanitary reform that the 
reader may understand a breach which 
she brought about, wholly unintentional- 
ly, in the social life of our little commu- 
nity. We have always been on good 
terms with the people in what we call 
the other village, although, in a way, we 
pity them. Their population is not so 
large as ours by five or six hundred; in- 
deed, had our census been as well taken 
as theirs, there would have been more 
difference. But they are always fussy 
about such things, and took more pains 
with theirs than we did with ours. They 
have their own post-office, which is fool- 
ish in them, and they are apt to drive to 
the O. and C. depot instead of coming over 
to our station, which is all a piece of their 
independent nonsense, for which we do 
not care a straw. But they are good peo- 
ple all the same, though none of them 
come to our churches; and when they 
have to come te our stores, as they do, 
we are always glad to see them. Some 
of our ladies exchange calls with some 
of their ladies. Well, there was a Mrs. 
Hood over there, a lady indeed, and she 
had established a seminary for girls. It 
was a good plan, we al! thought, for she 
had been left at her husband's death with 
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several young daughters of her own, and 
we thought they could help in the school, 
and would count more in the catalogue. 
Mrs. Hood made a very good school of it; 
she advertised it in our county paper, 
which was a good move of hers, and it 
became very popular. The other village— 
they call it New Padua, though it should 
really be only another ward of our city— 
s buta mile and a half from us. So that 
from the Montague house, which stands 
Guite high, you could see perfectly easily 

hen Mrs. Hood built a brick L to her 
husband’s old house, and, indeed, the Ar- 
gus announced that this new building 
was necessary as a dormitory for the 
seminary. Then was it that Mrs. Mon- 
reflected, for the first time, that 
Mrs. Hood was a stranger in the neigh- 
borhood, that she was a Presbyterian like 
herself, and that everything made it prop- 
er that she should go and eall o: her, 
and pay her the civilities which one of 
the old families ought to be ready to of- 
fer. Mrs. Hood’s children, it is true, had 
all been born in New Padua, and it had 
never occurred to Mrs. Montague before 
that she owed these courtesies. But she 


tague 


had not had this carriage long, and she 


had more time now than she once had. 

So she made her visit, and was very 
pleasantly received. Mrs. Hood is a 
charming person, and she sent for that 
pretty girl Rosaline French, one of the 
scholars, when she proved to be a second- 
cousin of the Montagues. There was 
some sponge-cake and some phosa, which 
was then a new brew, to which Mrs. Mon- 
tague was not accustomed. So the visit 
went off very nicely, and Mrs. Hood had 
said she should be glad to be the collect- 
ing agent for the Indian Association in 
New Padua, and Mrs. Montague rose to 
go. It was then that Mrs. Hood said that 
Michael had better drive out by the back 
way, because the front avenue was so 
lumbered up with timber for the new 
wing; and then that Mrs. Montague, avail- 
ing herself of the chanee, said so gra- 
ciously : 

‘** When you come to the finishing, and 
put in your bath-tubs and your pipes, you 
must come and make my boy a visit. 
Here is his card. Perhaps you do not 
know that Montague and Galen are all 
my boys. I eall the Galens so, for they 
are very nice fellows. And really, Mrs. 
Hood, when health is at stake one cannot 
be too careful.” 
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- place it was. 
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To which last remark Mrs. Hood as- 
sented very cordially, and indeed a little 
at length, as a school-mistress should. 

‘* And then,” said Mrs. Montague, when 
she described the interview to Fritz, ‘‘ she 
had the impudence to say that she should 
take great care of the plumbing; that she 
had consulted Professor Thingamy about 
it, and had made her contract already. 
Impudent minx! I could have struck 
her.” 

It was this interview, more important 
in village politics than can be imagined, 
which made a certain division in the so- 
cial relations which I have described as so 
harmonious before. Fritz thought best 
not to tell his brother of it at the time, 
but Romayne found it out soon enough 
for all that. As it happened, indeed, I 
think Romayne knew quite as much about 
the Hood affair as Mrs. Montague did. 
For though he had never seen Mrs. Hood, 
he had seen her oldest daughter, and had 
liked her very much. There was a party 
at the Hoods’, and in a frolic somebody 
had proposed blind-man’s-buff, and Ro- 
mayne had been blinded, and had caught 
Miss Hood. For him that was the begin- 
ning. He guessed her — well, I do not 
know how, for he had really never seen 
her to know her before. Afterward there 
happened one of those queer accidents 
which bring people together. He bought 
the resin for the firm, and such paints 
and whiting and chemicals as they used a 
good deal of, at an old-established drug- 
store. It had grown up to be a large 
wholesale business from being the little 
variety store of the village. A queer 
It had the little six by eight 
panes to the windows which it had in Mad 
Anthony’s time, when Utrecht was laid 
out—long before the name was changed. 
When you went in, it was a perfect curi- 
osity shop. There was a tortoise-shell 
which Hugh had brought up from the 
pond when he was a boy; there was an 
alligator which he had shot in the St. 
John’s River years afterward; and scat- 
tered along on the shelves the dusty relics 
of two generations of village shop-keep- 
ing— boxes, flower-pots, jugs—all with- 
out a label or a mark, but remembered, I 
suppose, somewhere in old Roger's brain. 
A shop without a sign, which never ad- 
vertised, and yet which did half the busi- 
ness of the manufacturers of the county 
in chemicals and other drugs. 

At the door of this museum Romayne 
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drew up one day, held the reins in his 
hand as he pushed the door open, and 
cried, ‘* Mr. Roger, you may as well wire 
for half a ton of copperas; we haven't as 
much as I thought.” And he had just 
taken his seat again in his wagon, when 
a lady called to him from the steps, and to 
his surprise he saw his pretty friend Miss 
Hood. 

‘‘IT beg your pardon,” said she, ‘‘ but 
Mr. Roger isn’t in. I was waiting for 
him. But I will leave your order with 
him if you like. He cannot be gone far, 
for I found the door unlocked as you 
did.” 

No, Romayne would not think of trou- 
bling her with the order. Indeed, he re- 
membered that he must see Mr. Roger 
about some resin. He left the horses, 
and for twenty minutes had a nice talk 
with her in the snuffy old shop. It was 
astonishing how well they knew each oth- 
er when Roger came in from the post-of- 
fice, where fortunately the mail had been 
late. And this was only their second 
time of meeting! 

The second time, but not the last. For- 
tune favors the brave and the young. 
Romayne was hand in glove with our 
new Presbyterian minister. He was a 
very good fellow, who had come to us 
about the time when the new firm was es- 
tablished. He liked Romayne, and Ro- 
mayne had frozen to him at once. He 
was in and out at Lawrence’s every other 
day, to talk about the Christian Endeavor 
Society and the Sunday-school and the 
Board of Charities, and he was very fond 
of Mrs. Lawrence, who often made him 
stay to lunch. Atlunch one day whom 
should he meet but Miss Hood. It proved 
that Mrs. Lawrence had been a scholar at 
the seminary and knew her. Afterward 
he met her there again, and one day he 
walked home with her. Ido not say that 
Lawrence tried to make a match between 
them, or that his wife did. Let us hope 
they had other business in hand, and left 
such matters to take care of themselves, 
which is generally safe. But I do know 
that, without any arrangement on any- 
body’s part, Romayne was a little apt to 
find out the days when Miss Hood made 
Mrs. Lawrence a visit. And if he had 
then known that his mother had been 
over to see her mother, and to ask for a 
job for him, his wrath would have been 
awful. 

He was destined to find it out, however, 
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by slow degrees. When his mother gave 
a great party to the Sullys, who came uj; 
to Verona when their son was married 
she invited half the county and nin 

tenths of the New Padua people, but sent 
no cards to the Hoods. It was a regula: 
out-of-door féte, where there was, as Red 
Jacket would say, all the room there was 
and really, to ask the Higginses and not 
ask the Hoods was a very marked thing 
But Mrs. Hood was even with her, and 
when, in June, Dr. Witherspoon came to 
make the annual address at the exhibi 

tion, and the seminary sent out an elegant 
invitation card engraved in Philadelphia, 
there was one of these cards exhibited in 
every parlor in Verona except at Mrs. 
Montague’s. And yet, I suppose that there 
was not a man in the village who wanted 
so much to be invited in a regular way to 
the exhibition as poor Romayne Monta 

gue. But young people cannot always 
have what they want, and so he had to sit 
in the gallery as the exhibition went on, 
just as all the uninvited towns-people did. 
And he could not show his face at the re- 
ception, as every other young man did, 
whether he hailed from Verona or New 
Padua. 

¥. 

But Romayne was not the man to be 
turned from a plan by one bit of paste- 
board more or less—no, not though the 
pasteboard bore upon it an engraving 
from Philadelphia. He had found out that 
he liked Miss Hood better than he liked 
any other girl that he ever saw; and he 
did not care if her mother was such a fool 
as to leave plumbers out from her parties. 
As to his mother, he had asked no ques- 
tions when she had omitted the Hoods 
and the seminary girls from her lists. He 
had thought it a pity that twenty or more 
of the young people whom every fellow 
wanted to see should not be at his mo- 
ther’s party. But he had long since learn- 
ed that her ways were past his finding 
out. He would have been glad if he 
could have had a card to Mrs. Hood's. 
But if he could not—why, he could not. 
And he would find owt whether her 
daughter had any objection. He followed 
up such chances as Mrs. Lawrence's cor- 
diality gave him. He knew he could 
make other chances. And it was not 
long, indeed, before he had an opportu- 
nity. 

Oddly enough, it was all about copperas 
again. The half-ton had all gone in 


















some purification that was needed at the 
town-house, and, with a pleasant memory 
of the day he ordered it, Romayne drove 
round again to Roger’s. The old fellow 
came out on the steps as the bays stopped 
in their quick career. He was still hold- 
ing in his hand a great bunch of lavender 
he had brought in from the garden. Un- 
der his heavy beetling brow there was a 
cood-natured smile, for Romayne was 
one of his favorites; and would have been 
one had he not been so good a customer. 
He told him to come in, that he had a new 
line of goods to show him, and Romayne 
readily assented. To his surprise he 
found Miss Hood there again, and, for the 
first time, he united her and Roger in his 
thought, supposing now that there was 
some relationship of which he had never 
heard. The old fellow must be her grand- 
uncle. 

What was the new ‘line of goods,” I 
never heard. I know that Romayne 
never knew. What with the lavender, 
and some thyme and sweet-marjoram 
which old Roger went and bought, and a 
botanical discussion about the didynamic 
and labiate, and the microscope which 
was produced, and the length of some 
doubtful stamens, half an hour went by, 
and the new line of goods was never pro- 
duced. Then Miss Hood rose and said 
she must go. To Roger she said, ‘‘ To- 
morrow morning, if you please, Mr. Rog- 
er.” And Montague was watchful enough 
to observe that she did not say ‘‘ Uncle 
George” or ‘‘ Cousin George.” Then, as 
she went to the door, and he with her, it 
was impossible that they should not see 
the hieh black cloud in the west. It was 
impossible that he should not protest 
against her walking home. He did pro- 
test; he begged her to let him take her 
home under the protection of his buggy; 
and she very prettily and very pleasantly 
acceded. 

I do not know whether she had any 
idea of what was going to happen. Ido 
know he did. He did not care a cent 
for the shower after she was fairly in the 
-arriage with a rug and the boot over 
her knees. And he drove very slowly. 

Then he said,squarely : ‘‘I was mortified 
and sorry that my mother and I were not 
asked to your mother’s party, Miss Hood. 
Plumbers have dirty hands while they 
are at work, but they are very necessary 
people in modern civilization.” 

The girl was astonished, as well she 
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might be; but she was quick and well- 
bred, and she rallied in time to say that 
he must not hold her responsible for her 
mother’s visiting list. He observed with 
interest and with a certain pleasure that 
she made no pretence of mistake or omis- 
sion. 

‘*T do not care much for your mother’s 
visiting list,” said he, in reply. And then 
he added: ‘‘I leave my mother’s severe- 
ly alone. But I care a great deal about 
yours, Miss Hood. You are good enough 
to let me take you home now. I wish I 
might have the honor and pleasure of 
calling to-morrow, as the old-fashioned 
people did, to be sure that you have taken 
no cold.” 

She was again surprised. But, as be- 
fore, she was self-possessed when she an- 
swered, and her answer was a difficult 
one. For she knew that, after what had 
passed between their mothers, Mrs. Hood 
would not let him come into the house. 
She did what was wise, therefore. She 
answered one part of the question, and let 
the other go. 

‘*Indeed, Mr. Montague, I rate your 
profession very highly. Ihave cause to— 
have I not?—from the moment I take my 
bath in the morning till I turn off the 
cold water when the girls go to bed. You 
do not know that I have the gymnastics 
in charge. And with sixty girls there is 
a deal of hot and cold water. It was Eve's 
cosmetic, you know.” 

But he would not laugh; he would 
have an answer to his question, and he 
said so. And she, poor child, had to face 
the music, as our national proverb says. 

‘*Mr. Montague, my mother and ,your 
mother do not understand each other, so 
that I cannot ask you to the house. It is 
not my house. But—” And she paused, 
for she ought not to have said ‘‘ but.” 

He waited thirty seconds, and the bays 
walked slowly. 

‘* But?” said he then, with a tone of in- 
quiry. 

And now there was a pause of a minute. 

‘* But?” he said again, as before. 

‘“You ought not to make me say, Mr. 
Montague,” said she. ‘‘ But we are not 
fools, either of us. I have a great respect 
for plumbers; I have said that. I will 
add that Iam always glad to see the head 
of the profession in this county, though I 
must not invite him to my mother’s house. 
I am glad to see him at the Chautauqua, 
at Mr. Roger’s, at Mrs. Lawrence's. I am 
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glad to accept his invitation to ride in his 
buggy when it rains, although I observe 
that he does not ask me to his mother’s 
house.” 

This was bravely said and well said. 
And from that moment all things went 
well with Romayne and Miss Hood. She 
had not permitted any nonsense of the 
novels to stand between her and one of 
the most intelligent young men of the 
region. She had not been unwomanly; 
she had not made any advances. But, as 
she said herself when the conversation 
began, she had not acted like a fool, or as 
the average novel of the first half of the 
century would have required her to act. 

It may be observed here that one difli- 
culty which the American novelist has 
in creating a plot for his country which 
would pass muster in Europe is, that the 
greater part of hiscountry men and women 
do not act like sheer fools in delicate or 
difficult circumstances. Now half the 
received plots require action of this sort, 
or there is no story. This observation, 
thrown out by a friend of the court, is 
commended to the critics. 

So, as I said, the affairs of these two 
people sped well, notwithstanding the ob- 
jections of the two mothers. If they did 
not meet at his home or at hers, there were 
a plenty of places where they did meet. 
They met at the Chautauqua Circle and 
at the Exclamation Club. When the 
young people made a horseback party, 
and the Hood girls joined, it seemed nat- 
ural that Romayne, on the Iowa gray, 
should take care of Miss Hood on that 
pretty pacer she had bought from Miss 
Vernon. When Romayne spoke at the 
town meeting which Mr. Garfield had set 
agoing, the Hood girls were there; and 
when Mol. Galen walked home with Bi- 
anea and Tom with Portia, who were 
both grown-up young ladies now, it was 
quite of course that Romayne should 
walk home with their sister. In such 
rides and walks and talks they found out 
everything about each other. She found 
that he was generous, impetuous, and 
true. He found that she was true, impet- 
uous, and generous. They had common 
tastes, which came out in their botaniz- 
ing, in her water-colors and his scientific 
draughtsmanship, in his study of physics 
and hers of the higher mathematics, where 
she had the school professors to help her. 
They read the same books; she knew the 
last half of stanzas where he could quote 


only the first. They had the same mem- 
ories of Rollo, and had wondered together 
about the lady and the tiger. Severest 
test of all, and most charming, she was 
perfect in her Miss Austen, and in any 
competitive examination would have done 
as well as Romayne, if questioned about 
Mr. Knightley, John Knightley, Isabella, 
and Mr. Elton. With these like regards 
for little things, who shall wonder if they 
agreed on the greatest thing of all? One 
happy day, as they returned together 
from an excursion of the Mountain Club, 
in which, indeed, they had early been 
lost, so that they heard little of the strat- 
ification, and nothing of the erosion— 
when, as they returned, he asked her the 
central question, whether she would re- 
ceive him in her house if she had one, or 
would come and live in his if he had one, 
then, without a ‘‘but,” she said she 
would, as frankly as he had asked her. 
And it was not long before she said to 
him that from that first day at Roger's 
she had seen how different he was from 
other men. ‘‘From the blindfold day? 
Did it begin with the blindfold day?” It 
did with him; he was sure of that. She 
would not say it did with her, but there 
was a charming blush when she said no- 
thing. And what ‘‘IT” was was clear to 
both of them. 
VI. 

If Romayne had a hard task when, at 
sixteen, he told his mother that for one 
month her son had been a plumber, he 
had a harder task when, as a young man 
of position in the town and respected of 
all men, he had to tell her that he was 
engaged to be married to the daughter of 
Mrs. Hood of the ‘“‘ Female Seminary.” 
She did not stop to ask whether a semi- 
nary could be male, or how it could be 
female; she did not devote herself to any 
such side issue. She cried, with scorn, 
‘* One of those Hood girls!” and then de- 
elared that she would hear no explana- 
tion. There was no excuse and could be 
none. For her, she should leave the 
county, or would do so if she could sell 
the house. No, she did not know the 
girls apart; she did not know how many 
of them there were; and none of them 
should come into her house. If, on these 
terms, Romayne chose to marry her, he 
might marry, that was all. 

Whether Mrs. Hood expressed herself 
with a like severity did not appear. So 
far as the social politics or interests of our 
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village went, it was of the less impor- 
tance. We had a strong party, led by 
the Lawrences and by old Mr. Roger, who 
thought well of the Hoods, and who re- 
peated Mrs. Montague’s ejaculations only 
with amusement, not to say ridicule. For 
Romayne himself, he did not seem to suf- 
fer so much under his mother’s displea- 
sure as she might have wished, Perhaps 
he remembered that other outburst of dis- 
pleasure, when he had taken Saturn for 
the star of his fortune, and had gone into 
the mysteries of lead and solder. 

He told his ladylove of his mother’s 
wrath, in terms as much modi(ied as the 
truth would permit, as they took a charm- 
ing drive one day up that pretty pass of 
Winnococksen River, where he knew 
they would meet nobody. She was tender 
and sympathetic and wise. So sympa- 
thetic was she, and so sorry that she 
should come in between him and his mo- 
ther, that he pressed her a little to know 
precisely what did pass on that fatal first 
interview, when the peace of two houses 
was interrupted and the course of true 
love ruffled. He had never heard the 
story from his mother—indeed, he had 
never heard it at all, though he had often 
heard of it. To his surprise the dear 
girl seemed confused by his request, and 
answered it but lamely. Why, indeed, 
should they not have had their plumbing 
done by our home-talent? Why should 
they send to Philadelphia, or Lancaster, 
or wherever they did send to? He did 
not know who his rival was, and he did 
not care—or he said to himself that he 
did not care. All the same, he was sur- 
prised, not to say annoyed, that Juliet, 
who was so frank about everything else, 
should not answer a plain question. And 
he said so to her, bluntly. 

Juliet was more confused than before. 
For a minute she said nothing. ‘But after 
a minute she rallied. She turned in the 
carriage, so that she could look him in 
the face, and said: ‘‘ Romayne, you do not 
want me to give my mother away, as 
you boys say in your horrid slang. Real- 
ly, I do not know just what either of our 
mothers said to the other. It is better 
that I should not know, and I think bet- 
ter that you should not know. And I 
am sure you and I have much more im- 
portant things to talk of.”” And she look- 
ed so pretty that he could not help kiss- 
ing her. How could he be expected to? 
And why should the bays be in such a 
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hurry? They would not often be in a 
shady pass as lovely as this. The bays 
were made to walk more demurely; Juliet 
and Romayne made their peace under the 
shade of the maples and in the echoing of 
the babble of the brook. 

But when Romayne gathered up the 
reins again, and let the eager bays resume 
their trot, he said, with a good-natured 
laugh, ‘‘ All the same, there is a mystery, 
I see, and I suppose I shall never, never 
know what it is.” 

‘‘Mvstery there is,” said Juliet, ‘if 
you choose to call itso. But if you com- 
mand it, rash boy—as the people in the 
Arabian Nights do always, though for 
their own ruin—if you demand it, I will 
reveal it to you that night when your 
dear Father Lawrence makes us one.” 

‘If that night ever comes,” said Ro- 
mayne, impatiently. ‘‘I never knew days 
pass by so slowly.” 

‘*Do not say that of to-day, dear boy. 
lam sure the sun is setting only too soon.” 
VIL. 

Of course Mrs. Hood had to let Ro 
mayne come into her house now. There 
was a certain stiffness about her welcome 
at first, but Bianca and Portia and the 
other sisters were always cordial, and Ro- 
mayne would not be made a stranger. 
The whole establishment might be called 
wellnigh perfect of its kind. Romayne 
did not wonder, after he had seen the ar- 
rangements, that the school was so popu- 
lar. The school-girls seemed to come and 
go as if they were at home, and surely no 
one of them could ever have had a home 
more comfortable, not to say more luxu- 
rious. Everything was on that scale of 
generous living which the true American 
likes, not to say is used to; and everything 
had a certain elegance which the true 
American does not always know how to 
maintain. It was not that the things were 
expensive, though some of them were. It 
was not that they were pretty, though 
most of them were. The charm of the 
place was that whoever was the lady di- 
rector—and director it was clear there was 
—had put in just what she chose, just 
what she liked. She had not thought of 
money one way or the other. 

‘Wealth, as wealth, is of course simply 
vulgar,” said Mrs. Hood one day, putting 
in eight words what Romayne felt was the 
spirit or essence of her vigorous use of 
money. But, all the same, it was clear 
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that there was in this establishment mon- 
ey enough to use, and this was another 
mystery to him. People who had a mill- 
ion in the new four per cents were not 
apt to keep boarding-schools. And peo- 
pie who lived by keeping boarding-schools 
were not apt, so far as he knew, to have a 
dozen good horses in the stables, to have 
Corots and D’Aubignés on the walls, to 
have orchids and allemandias from their 
own greenhouses, and early strawberries 
from their own hot-beds. But as to the 
origin of all these things, Romayne asked 
no questions, not even of Juliet. He was 
going to take her, priceless as she was, for 
her own dear sake. He asked no ques- 
tions about dowries or settlements, and 
nobody asked him any. He gave little 
thought to these mysteries. His only 
eagerness was to have a day appointed 
for the wedding, and then to: drag along 
the hours by what strength he could till 
that day should come. He had bought 
his own house on the Willow Road, just 
as you drive out from the town to the 
Bromwich turnpike. Mrs. Hood and Ju- 
liet were making visits to Philadelphia 
to select the furniture. When he could 
go with them, all went well. When they 
would not let him go, or when he had to 
go off to see the works at McGraw College 
or at Titusville, all was horribly gray and 
cold. Still the world turned on its axis 
and revolved around the sun at the rate, 
for the first movement, -of about eleven 
miles a minute in that latitude, and for 
the other movement at the rate of sixteen 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six miles 
a minute. So that Master Romayne was 
searcely within the truth when he said 
that time went slowly. It did not go as 
fast as he wished. But it did move with 
the same rapidity which is observed by 
mercantile men when they have large 
notes falling due. 

Meanwhile he was attentive to all the 
ladies at the seminary. He made friends 
with Mrs. Hood and all Juliet’s nice sis- 
ters. He tried to devise little attentions 
which he could pay to each of them. In 
a hundred ways he made the sisters un- 
derstand that it was a good thing to have 
a new brother. It is said that women de- 
spise the girl whom their brother marries, 
because they never wanted to marry him 
themselves. This is not always true. 
And far less is it true, as Miss Brooks 
could tell us, that sisters despise the man 
who is going to marry their sister. 


‘* What is that everlasting book ?” said 
Portia one day to Bianca. 

‘*The book fortunately is not everlast 
ing; it is Geology in Thirteen Lessons 
My class is at the seventh, and I am at the 
tenth. I have to be well up, for that 
Beryl! Hitchcock is as quick as a flash, and 
knows much more than the book does.” 

‘*Tt is just so with Rose and Lily in the 
botany,” said poor Portia, ‘‘ But I switch 
them off on analyzing, and they go to 
work on that, and forget that I have not 
asked any questions. Now you cannot 
switch them off on analyzing; it would 
not do to put a pound of dynamite under 
the school-house to see if the foundations 
are onarock. Poor dear Juliet, who will 
do the hydrostatics when she is away? 
She is in the experiment-room now.” 

‘** Portia, you do not want to talk about 
experiments,” said Bianca, resolutely, for 
she knew very well that Portia had some- 
thing on her mind. For herself, there- 
fore, she must postpone the study of the 
ice sheet till she was alone. ‘‘Do you 
remember what the child said in Venetia: 
‘I do not want to talk of butterflies, 
nurse. I want to talk of widows.’ 

‘*But, Portia,” continued Bianca, kiféw- 
ing her sister was the least bit slow, ‘‘I 
am sure you do not want to talk about 
widows. You want to talk about brides 
or bridegrooms, or one bride or one bride- 
groom.” 

‘**T don't,” said Portia. ‘‘I want to talk 
about wedding presents. It is so hard to 
get anything for a man. You know I 
had made up my mind—” And there 
followed all the pros and cons about a 
landscape by Richards, which she had 
seen, about a complete outfit for a travel- 
ling artist, all because poor Romayne had 
brought to Portia a little water-color 
sketch of his own; and then about a fac- 
simile of the folio Shakespeare. As Bi- 
anca knew, Portia had fully resolved, as 
much as four times, to buy each of these, 
for this part of this discussion was not new. 

Bianca gently intimated that the things 
cost no more and no less than they did 
when Portia made her last decision, and 
that probably Romayne’s tastes and wish- 
es had not changed. 

‘‘He has not changed, but I have 
changed.” Bianca looked up, amazed at 
Portia’s tragic air. ‘‘ You know, mamma 
said we must economize. Mamma said I 
could not take Juliet’s place, and you 
could not. She did not know who could. 
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And she said something about reefing 
sails which I did not understand. Only 
this I do understand, and that made me 
wonder why you bought the caramels 
vesterday—that we may be poor, very, 
very poor. Mamma said this about the 
sails Sunday, and I have walked to the 
llage every day since, to train myself to 
loso when we give up the coupé.” 
Bianea tried to be sympathetic, but she 


could only scream. ‘‘ You poor darling, 
eood girl!” said she; ‘‘is this your mys- 


tery? Dear mamma must be more care- 
ful in her oracles. Why, my child, the 
school will be fifty times as prosperous 
when we have a man on the home staff. 
I should not wonder if it ceased to be a 


seminary and became an institute.” 


VIL. 

Terror in Portia’s heart, rage in Mrs. 
Montague’s heart, in Romayne’s heart 
vonder whether the week would never 
end—these are the emotions to be depict- 
ed by those who act in our little tragedy. 
For Bianca’s heart, I think a willingness 
to let things take their course; and for 
Juliet’s, who shall tell ‘‘a maiden’s medi- 
tations, fancy bound”? And the world 
spun round, though Romayne thought it 
did not; the moon rushed round a quarter 
of her revolution ; the week came to an end; 
even the day came to an end. 

They had no minister at New Padua, 
or rather he had a sore throat, and was 
studying evolution at Halle. So our 
Father Lawrence went over there to 
marry them. All the people went over. 
Strangest of all, Mrs. Montague went 
over. 

‘‘Not that I go willingly,” she said 
to Effie at the last moment, as the girl 
arranged some magnificent diamonds 
which Romayne had given his mother; 
‘‘T do not go willingly, and no one thinks 
I go willingly. But who knows? They 
may be married by the bishop. They 
were never very sound. There must be 
some one to give my son away.” 

For Mrs. Montague leans to the third 
primitive secession, and is doubtful about 
other rituals than her own. So she went 
to her martyrdom. She herself saw to 
the toilets of her daughters, in a fash- 
ion, so that those wretched girls at the 
Hoods’ should not in any sort eclipse 
them. How many there were she did 
not know, she said; she believed they 
made up most of the scholars. Her own 
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‘‘exhibit,” as the managers of fairs say, 
was perfect. Her coachman Michael was 
in a new livery with an immense fa- 
vor. Otto was on the box with Michael, 
with a bigger favor. Only Fritz was in 
Mrs. Montague’s carriage; and the girls, 
with Romayne, were in their own carriage 
behind, with Anders as grand as Michael, 
and Francois with him on the box, each 
with gorgeous favors. Even the horses 
had favors covering the blinders, which 
the grooms had compelled the chamber- 
maids to make for them. * Then, in that 
great drag which the Montagues sent to 
the station for their guests, followed every 
man and woman of the staff of the house. 
Actually old Katy, the house-keeper, who 
had carried Romayne to the font when he 
was baptized, locked the side door and put 
the key in her pocket. For there was not 
one person in that house who would stay 
away from Romayne’s wedding. Had 
Mrs. Montague staid, I do not know who 
would have got her supper. 

‘*T should have been frightened out of 
my skin,’’ said she. 

And at the seminary everything was 
elegant and just right. It was ‘‘ever so 
pretty.” Since Mrs. Hood had bought 
the Flinders lot, and made her own ave- 
nue through the maples, the approach to 
the house has been ‘‘ about as fine as they 
make.” To-night this was blazing with 
electric light, and the designs for the il- 
lumination, without being showy, were 
all convenient, pretty, and, to us country 
people, wholly new. The greenhouse 
must have been emptied, I should have 
said. such was the show of plants at the 
entrance. But afterward, when I took 
Bianca in there to get a part of this story 
from her and to have ‘‘a little conversa- 
tion,” I did not see but it was as brilliant 
as ever. Anyway, we entered through a 
tropical garden. I saw that dried-up 
Mr. Roger from the apothecary store, and 
Hugh Roger by him. Juliet had not for 
gotten her old friends. 

We were shown to various disrobing 
rooms by pretty maids, who had little 
favors of orange blossoms. Strauss’s or 
chestra from New York was playing mu- 
sic so ravishing that I would have par- 
doned Father Lawrence if the service all 
went out of his head as he listened. Ro- 
mayne came up with me and some of the 
other fellows. He made his sister carry 
in for Juliet the great blue box which held 
her bouquet. 
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A minute more and Effie came out 
again, blushing her prettiest, and said, 
** Juliet wants to see you, Ro.” 

And Ro went into that mysterious 
bride-chamber, which he had never seen 
before. And there stood his own dear 
girl, wonderful and gracious. Her veil 
lay across a great table waiting for the 
bridemaid to put it on her at the last 
moment. The damask in which Madam 
Mifflin, her great-grandmother, had been 
married had been dug out of a Ginevra 
chest. Madam Mifflin’s skeleton was not 
found with it, for she lived to dance at 
*Madison’s second inauguration. This bro- 
cade was to be worn to-night. And Ro- 
mayne said, ‘‘Oh, my darling, I am afraid 
to kiss you.” 

** Never fear that,” saidshe. ‘* We will 
do it again when I am ninety to remem- 
ber to-night by.” 

‘*It seemed to me,” said he, ‘‘that the 
day would never be done.” 

**But it is, you see. When will you 
learn to be reasonable? Romayne, when 
you say such things I am afraid for 
you.” 

‘* Afraid for me, Juliet ?” 

‘Tam afraid that you forget that the 


pressure increases with the squares, and 
even with the cubes, and if your lower 


ranges are to stand it long, you must put 
in heavier tubing.” 

‘Oh, now you can laugh; you may 
say anything,” said the happy fellow, 
only wondering that she chose to chaf! 
him just now. 

‘“You goose!” said she; ‘‘do you not 
know why I have called you ?” 

‘‘T hoped you called me to marry me,’ 
said he, ruefully. 

‘**T called you to explain to you tli 
mystery.” 

‘*My darling, you are so beautiful, | 
forgot there was a mystery.” 

“That is enough,” said Juliet. ‘'] 
thought you were perfect; now I knovy 
you are. All the more shall you know.” 
Then, with a tragic pause: ‘*Do you se: 
this key? Do you see yon door? Open 
it.” And she stood silent, net quite dar 
ing to look up. 

Romayne opened the door. Within 
was a perfect plumber’s equipment 
pincers, clippers, big solderers, little sol 
derers, bismuth strip, super-strip, sub-strip, 
saws, augers, test bottles, cinnamon and 
rose-water, piping of every size—all were 
there. 

‘*Romayne, your own Juliet does the 
plumbing for the seminary. This is my 
mystery—and my mother’s.” 


THE MINSTREL. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


E thought he once could sing 
A song of love and spring, 
But stammered, though he held a full-strung lyre; 
Because he lacked the art 
Which later years impart; 
Because the skill was less than the desire. 


And now he seems to know 
Just how the tune should flow, 
But misses the young ardor once so strong. 
The impulse of the heart 
Is slower than the art; 
The skill to sing is better than the song. 


The sobering touch of time 
Holds back the hasty rhyme 
That in the heat of youth once spurned control; 
For snared in webs of thought 
His flying dreams are caught; 
Age looks beyond the senses to the soul. 


Ah, could the singer’s art 
Assume the loftier part 
As once the lowlier in the realm of song! 
Ah, could life’s grander themes 
Flow like the early streams, 
What minstrel then would say he had lived too long? 
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BY ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON 


N March, 1839, Mr. N. P. Willis began 

the publication in New York of The 
Corsair, ‘‘a Gazette of Literature, Art, 
Dramatic Criticism, Fashion, and Novel- 
ty.’ While it had some special contribu- 
tions of its own, it was chiefly used as the 
vehicle for conveying the cream of the 
foreign periodicals to the American pub- 
lic. It was, in fact, a saucy pirate, flying 
the black flag with the most admirable 
frankness and coolness. It was, for the 
short time it lived,a good thing of its 
kind—gay, gossiping, and tasteful. There 
are still a few bound volumes of the paper, 
hidden away in great libraries, but it is 
marked as ‘‘ very scarce.” 
A journey through The Corsair of 
1839-40 brings up the people of that time 
with picturesque vividness, for Willis was 
fond of personalities, and never hesitated 
about copying and writing them. Here 
in the first number stands Rachel ‘ 
seventeen years old, rather tall, pale, and 
thin, with a striking though melancholy 
expression of countenance; she uses little 
action, rarely moves her arms, evinces 
the deepest emotions, and elicits deafen- 
ing applause in passages where the rant- 
ing and gesticulation of other celebrated 
actresses have scarcely extorted an excla- 
mation.” In the next number poor L.E.L. 
rises from the pen of the editor. Looking 
for a slender, melancholy-eyed poetess in 
a London drawing-room, he approaches a 
table ‘‘ where asmart, lively, gayly dressed 
girl seemed entertaining a half-dozen per- 
sons with some merry game. Her laugh 
was more hearty than refined, but I soon 
found it infectious, and though I had not 
the honor of an acquaintance with asingle 
person of the circle, I could not resist a 
very keen enjoyment of the lady’s wit and 
humor. She was telling fortunes with 
apple seeds, and after I had admired for 
some time the simplicity with which so 
fashionable a party found means of en- 
tertainment, our hostess accidentally ap- 
proached and electrified me by addressing 
the merry fortune-teller as Miss Landon.” 
The bright face bore no trace of melan- 
choly; her lips were sharply cut, but still 
expressive of affectionateness, and no- 
thing was striking in her countenance 
except that at a flash of wit there was a 
lift of her eyelids and a gleam of bright- 
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ness through her eyes, like the effect of a 
lighted window suddenly thrown open on 
the night. Her own repartee was ex- 
pressed under a sort of appealing gravity 
and espiéglerie infinitely amusing. 

There is a glimpse near of the venerable 
Earl Grey, who, after dressing for dinner, 
sits down on the sofa in his dressing-room, 
whereupon the great picture of his wife 
and babies hanging over his head falls 
from its nail and wounds his forehead. 
Here is a pretty little paragraph from 
Paris concerning the King of Bavaria, 
who ‘‘lately made a decree that none in 
his dominions should wear mustaches ex- 
cept military men. The King, travelling 
into Italy under the incognito of Count 
d’Au, was stopped by his own guard at the 
frontiers, and ordered to shave off his own 
magnificent hirsute appendages. Nothing 
but a declaration of his rank saved him 
from the calamity.” 

The untold wealth of the Iron Duke is 
illustrated in the next item, referring to 
the trousseau of Lady Elizabeth Hay, the 
nineteen-year-old bride of the Marquis of 
Douro. ‘* Wellington, having found in 
his cabinets quantities of diamonds which 
he had forgotten or never thought of till 
now, has declared that the bride shall 
have them all. Amongst them is an or- 
der given to his Grace by Louis XVIIL., 
worth $250,000.” A great deal of wealth 
to forget! 

By-and-by comes the announcement of 
Lady Bulwer’s novel of Cheveley, and the 
editor writes: ‘‘Sir Edward married a pale, 
delicate, poetical, consumptive girl, who 
soon after marriage grew rosy, large, 
haughty, imperious, and splendid. A 
handsomer or more showy woman than 
Lady Bulwer could scarce be found in the 
world, but it would appear, by her own 
showing, that her temper did not improve 
with her health.” The story of the mar- 
riage is told elsewhere in the volume. 
*“Miss Wheeler was the daughter of a 
most worthy and respectable widow, liv- 
ing some three years ago in May Fair. 
Mrs. Wheeler was early left a widow with 
one daughter, a pale, handsome, slender 
girl, who chanced to attract the attention 
of Edward Bulwer, then fresh from col- 
lege. The attachment was a romantic 
one, and soon discovered and strenuously 
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opposed by Mr. Bulwer’s mother. We 
have many times listened to the story of 
their meeting to drink tea with a sympa- 
thizing lady who occupied a three pair of 
stairs back in Fleet Street, and who ulti- 
mately succeeded in marrying two per- 
sons who were neither,as she then thought, 
long for this world. The aristocratic 
mother was soon reconciled to the match, 
but, as the novel shows, the daughter-in- 
law continued to live at swords’ points 
with every member of the family, her 
husband included. Bulwer bore her ‘ in- 
compatibility ’ as long as he could in form, 
and finally bought a beautiful house in 
the country, not far from London, fur- 
nished it exquisitely, and supplying her 
every earthly want but that of his own so- 
ciety, left her to expend her eccentricities 
on her dogs, which, to the number of a 
round dozen, are ber perpetual compan- 
ions. They (the dogs) are immortalized, 
collectively and individually, in Cheve- 
ley.” 

On the next sheet is a story of Mr. 
Mathias, the queer little old author of 
the Pursuits of Literature. <A few days 


before he had been dining at a Neapol- 
itan café, and a violent shower begin- 


ning to fall, Sir William Gull observed 
that it was raining cats and dogs; as he 
spoke, a dog rushed in at one door of 
the café, and a frightened cat at the 
other. ‘‘God bless my soul,” exclaimed 
Mathias, gravely, ‘‘so it does, so it does! 
Who would have believed it?” This ex- 
clamation excited no little merriment; 
and Mathias resented it by not speaking 
to the laughers for some days. 

Will it not stir the memory of some 
ancient opera-goer to read in a Paris letter 
of that incomparable tenor who knew how 
to ‘‘charm the souls in purgatory”? Be- 
hold Mario, Chevalier de Candia, in his 
youth: a young man about twenty-two, 
with handsome features, large, black, 
sparkling eyes, well-shaped limbs, stature 
a little above the middle size, graceful and 
gentlemanly carriage, and a voice all that 
could be desired in compass, flexibility, 
melody, freshness, limpidness. The royal 
family of Naples go to the opera; and 
one reads that Princess Christine looked 
exceedingly pretty, and many a furtive 
glance was cast toward her—a homage 
that did not seem offensive to her feel- 
ings, if one might judge by her counte- 
nance, although it is strongly disapproved 
by the elders of the family. Curious sto- 
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ries are told on this subject at Naples 
and it is asserted that more than one 
young noble has been advised to trave] 
for his health because detected in look 
ing too often toward the pretty Christine 
For contrast comes a ‘*‘ personal” about 
Marie Louise, widow of Napoleon, who 
comes visiting Naples. A most uninter- 
esting-looking woman is slie; her face 
must always have been plain, for neither 
the features nor expression are such as 
constitute good looks. The first are truly 
Austrian—the nose rather flat, the fore 
head anything but intellectual, the eves 
unmeaning, of a very light blue, and the 
mouth defective. Her figure is bad, and 
there is neither elegance nor dignity in 
her air or manner. 

Another woman as disenchanting walks 
through the ballroom of the Tuileries on 
an evening of this same April—the Count 
ess Guiccioli. ‘‘She was a woman to 
whom you would involuntarily apply 
the descriptive word ‘dumpy.’ She had 
not even the merit of an Italian black 
eye, for hers was of a light blue; and as 
for the hair, it was auburn horridly ap- 
proaching to red. Her form was short 
and thickish, and as for her bearing, it 
was extremely unimpressive.” In a col- 
umn of personal news is a joke lately 
made by Sydney Smith. “On this witty 
clergyman observing Lord Brougham’s 
one-horse carriage, he remarked to a 
friend, alluding to the ‘B’ surrounded 
by a coronet on the panel, ‘There goes a 
carriage with a B outside and a wasp 
within.’ ” 

Queen Victoria is pictured in many 
ways all through the year; oftenest as 
the ‘‘ pretty young Queen,” “‘her pretty 
Majesty of England,” and ‘‘the high- 
born maiden.” Mr. Sully’s portrait of 
the royal girl comes to New York, and 
the editor goes to see it. ‘‘There she 
stands revealed before you,” he says, ‘‘a 
maiden youth, of an aspect so lovely and 
innocent, and with a step so firm yet 
sylph- like, that, republicans as we are, 
we were half inclined to bow the knee in 
homage.” In this year the young lady 
is married. 

It is gravely related that Prince Albert 
is a tolerably comely youth, about the 
middle height, with mustaches in a very 
promising state of cultivation. In com- 
plexion he is neither very fair nor very 
dark. He is at present rather guarded in 
his attentions to the Queen, the only thing 
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very decided being that Prince Ernest, 
jis elder brother, always takes an airing 

a pony phaeton separately, leaving 
lim to ride on horseback téte-a-téte with 
her Majesty, the suite, of course, keeping 
. respectable distance. Here is a gallant 
Frenchman’s description of the Queen 
vhile still the unmarried ruler: ‘‘ The 
(Queen is charming; petite, it is true, but 
with pretty white shoulders, and a person 
that would make the most humble maid- 
en lovely. Her head is noble and grace- 
ful; her pretty light hair was separated 
in bandeaux on her forehead, and sur- 
mounted by a coronet of diamonds. Her 
eyes, Which are soft and large, have spir- 
it and kindness in them; it is pretended 
that on some occasions they are severe. 
Her nose is slender and well-formed; her 
mouth small, and remains habitually 
open. .It appeared to me several times 
that in smiling with her ladies at the mal- 
address of some of her subjects she was 
not deficient in archness.” 

Mr. Willis meets at Almack’s a pretty 
and titled English woman, who tells him 
some trifles about the young Queen. She 
thought Victoria fancied herself very 


beautiful, ‘‘which she was not,” and a 
very good horsewoman, ‘‘ which she was 


not decidedly,” and that she was very im- 
patient of a difference of opinion when 
in private with her ladies. She admitted, 
however, that ‘“‘her pretty Majesty” was 
generous, forgiving, and cleverer than 
most girls of her age. When alone with 
two or three of her maids, she said, the 
Queen was ‘‘no more like a Queen than 
anybody else,” and was ‘‘ very fond of a 


bit of fun or a bit of scandal, or anything’ 


that would not have done if other people 
were present.” 

A shuddering story is to be found on 
another page, one that the present dis- 
turbances in Russia make doubly in- 
teresting. When the Emperor Nicholas 
ascended the throne, among those pun- 
ished for attempting to proclaim his elder 
brother Emperor were three gentlemen, 
by name Pestel, Bylejeff, and Bestuzeff; 
they were hanged and quartered. A few 
weeks before the issue of this particular 
Corsair the Grand Duke—the son and 
successor of Nicholas—had visited Paris, 
and was called upon by a large number of 
gentlemen. Three, apparently persons of 
rank and fortune, came in a carriage, and 
wrote down their names like others in the 
visiting book. Great was the dismay 
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of the aide-de-camp, who in the evening 
began to read the list of visitors aloud to 
the Grand Duke, to find in it these three 
names written in succession: Pestel, Byle- 
jeff, Bestuzeff! Who were they? This 
paper bears date June 22, 1839. 

Here is a sketch of Nicholas, then 
reigning with military severity. In per- 
son the Emperor is tall and well made. 
Few men of his height—six feet two 
inches—display such graceful freedom of 
carriage. He is called by many ‘‘the 
handsomest man in Europe.” He is 
seen to special advantage in the saddle. 
He has the air and mien of majesty more 
completely than any sovereign of the age; 
his eye has a singular power; its fierce 
glance, it is said, has disarmed the assassin. 
Where he wishes to please, nothing can 
be more charming and winning than his 
manners. He is deeply attached to his 
children, and very kind and playful with 
them. To an English guest he said one 
evening, with a stamp of his foot-as the 
unpleasant thought rose in his mind: ‘‘I 
know that I am unpopular in England. 
They hate me, because they think me a 
tyrant; but if they knew me they would 
not call me so. They should see me in 
the bosom of my family.” And he was 
delightful there; but that did not keep 
him from being, as a ruler, the hardest of 
the hard. 

In an article on ‘‘ Recollections of Ger- 
many” there is this little sketch of Goethe: 
‘* From a private door came forward Goe- 
the at a slow, majestic pace,” an old man 
‘‘ with a costume doubtless modern, yet 
which notwithstanding looked perversely 
antique, owing perhaps to the powdered 
hair of the wearer and a gross misman- 
agement of the neck-cloth. His figure 
was tall and gaunt, and his attire a long 
blue surtout, considerably too wide—in 
fact, it fitted no better than a dressing- 
gown. His features in their cast gen- 
erally had considerable resemblance to 
those of the late John Kemble, though 
with a very different expression, Goethe's 
being much more grave and stern. As 
to his own works and literary fame he 
would not utter one syllable, and seemed 
wholly immovable either by praise or 
blame.” 

A visitor at the grave of Byron asks the 
clerk who keeps the key whether he has 
seen there either the poet's widow or his 
daughter. ‘Not to my knowledge,” an- 
swers the clerk. ‘‘The Duke of Orleans, 
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and, I rather think, the Duke of Sussex, 
asked me the same question. His sister, 
Mrs. Leigh, visited his grave soon after 
the erection of the tablet, and wept over 
him long and silently. She loved him 
fondly, sir; and so does Colonel Wildman, 
of the Abbey (Newstead). He buried old 


Joe Murray, the boatman, an old retainer 
of my lord's, very near him, because he 
recollected my lord’s partiality for old 
Joe.” 

Further on is a charming little anec- 
dote of Lamb as recorded by Hood, which 
will assuredly bear repetition. 


Lamb was 
a sound hater of carping, evil-speaking, 
and petty scandal. Some Mrs. Candor 
telling him, in expectation of an ill-na- 
tured comment, that Miss ——, the teacher 
at the Ladies’ School, had married a pub- 
lican, ‘‘ Has she so?” said Lamb. ‘‘Then 
I'll have my beer there.” 

Mr. Willis went to the National Gallery 
—new then—and sat upon a bench with 
an acquaintance, who pointed out to him 
a portrait of Lord Lyndhurst in his Chan- 
cellor’s wig and robes, a very fine picture 
of a man of sixty or thereabouts. ‘‘ When 
this dandy gets out of the way with his 
eye-glass,” said Willis, ‘‘I shall be able 
to see the picture.” His friend smiled. 
‘*Whom do you take the dandy to be?” 
It was a well-formed man, dressed in the 
top of the fashion, with a very straight 
back, curling brown hair, and the look of 
perhaps thirty years of age. It was Lord 
Lyndhurst himself, rejuvenated by a new 
brown wig and a very youthful hat and 
neck-cloth! On his arm leaned his new 
wife, formerly Miss Goldsmith, a small 
pale woman, dressed very gaudily. The 
noble couple might have passed for a 
comedian from the Surrey pleasuring 
with the tragic heroine. 

There is a pretty description of that 
queen of dancers, Taglioni, in the ca- 
chucha. In it is a succession of flying 
movements expressive of alarm, in the 
midst of which ‘‘she alights, and stands 
poised upon the points of her feet, with a 
look over her shoulder of fierté and ani- 
mation possible to no other face. It was 
like a deer standing, with expanded nos- 
tril and neck uplifted to its loftiest height, 
at the first scent of his pursuers in the 
breeze. It was the very soul of swiftness 
embodied in a look.” Looking on at the 
fairy creature is Lord Brougham, “ dress- 
ed very young, with a black stock and no 
collar, and rattling away at the operatic 
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gossip very brilliantly and gayly, ey 
dently quite forgetting the woolsack 
There are Bulwer and D’Orsay too, thi 
only men in the opera-house wearing a 
white cravat. D’Orsay has a look o; 
melancholy, but he is still beautiful, hi 
complexion as clear and faultless as 

boy’s. He drinks milk, and goes to be 
at ten o'clock.” Mr. Webster is ai 
this time in England, and Willis men 
tions the sensation produced in London 
society by the American’s magnificent 
head. 
tion,’”’ 


how 


‘I do not say ‘by his reputa 
adds Willis, ‘‘ because three per 
sons out of four who have spoken fo me 
of him take him to be the Noah Webster 
of the Dictionary.”” They meet at Hal 
lam’s in a group of distinguished men, 
and a lady is heard to say of Webster to 
two others who were discussing him phren- 
ologically: ‘‘ Well, I should never think 
of wasting time at the top of his head. 
He is the handsomest man I ever saw, 
bumps or no bumps! Look at his smile!” 
There are many American ladies in Lon 
don in this summer of ’39, and they are 
very much in the fashion. Mrs. Van Bu- 
ren’s quiet and high-bred manners are 
much talked of, and the major himself, 
like his brother, has been received quite 
as a prince royal —admitted to the floor 
of the House of Lords, ete. Miss Sedg- 
wick is in London, but she seems to re- 
quire a trumpeter. 

Here is a glimpse of Milman, the poet: 
‘**A man a little above the middle size, 
plump, and of a very dark Jewish pliysi- 
ognomy. His eye is fine, his nose more 
aquiline than that of that literary Jew, 
Hayward, the translator; but Hayward 
is all a Hebrew in expression, which Mil- 
man is not.” Below is a picture of the 
orator O'Connell. The great Dan looked 
like a rollicking Irish Boniface. He was 
dressed in an entire suit of black, with 
no shirt visible; his cravat very loose 
about his neck, accommodating itself to a 
full and rather unctuous-looking dewlap, 
his foxy wig a little askew, and on tlie 
side of his head a broad-brimmed, cheap, 
long-napped black hat. His eyes were 
very oily and sly, but his mouth looked 
the seat of fun and good-nature. 

In August Mr. Willis sends a letter, 
the first paragraph of which announces 
the engagement of Mr. William Make- 
peace Thackeray as Paris correspondent 
of The Corsair. ‘‘ Thackeray is a tall, 
athletic man of about thirty-five,” writes 
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Mr. Willis, ‘‘ with a look of talent that 
could never be mistaken. He has taken 
to: literature after having spent a very 
arge inheritance, but in throwing away 
the gifts of fortune he had cultivated his 
natural talents very highly, and is one of 
the most accomplished draughtsmen in 
England, as well as the cleverest and 
most brilliant of periodical writers. He 
been the principal critic for The 
Times, and writes for Fraser and Black- 
Mr. Thackeray does proceed there- 
after to write regularly for The Corsair 
“letters from London, Paris, Pekin, 
Petersburg, etc.”’—the letters which in the 
shape of sketches are published in The 
Paris Sketch-Book. The same letter in 
which Mr. Willis announces his acquist- 
Disraeli is to be 
married in a few days to Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, a very fashionable and rather pret- 
ty widow. One of the first things he 
proposes to himself after his marriage “is 
a trip to Niagara,” a journey which he 
never made. ‘‘ Mrs. Wyndham Lewis 
has been one of the most distinguished 
party-givers in May Fair for several 
years, and living on Hyde Park, in one 
of the most superb houses in London, 
her breakfasts on review days were very 
celebrated. She knows the world and is 
a very prudent person, and Disraeli’s 
horoscope, on the whole, promises very 
brightly from the conjunction.” This 
lady was, before her first marriage, 
Marian Evans, daugliter of Captain Viney 
Evans, R.N. On another page a ground- 
less social rumor is chronicled—that of 
the proposed marriage of Miss Burdett- 
Coutts to Mr. J. Gibson Lockhart. 

Lady Hester Stanhope died in obscurity 
and loneliness in July of 1839, and a bio- 
graphical sketch appears in which this 
picture of her in Syria is given: ‘‘ Her 
head was covered with a turban made of 
red and white cashmere. Sle wore a 
long tunic, with open, loose sleeves; large 
Turkish trousers, the folds of which hung 
over yellow morocco boots, embroidered 
with silk. Her shoulders were covered 
with a sort of burnous, and a yataghan 
hung to her waist. Lady Hester Stan- 
hope had a serious and imposing coun- 
tenance; her noble and mild features had 
a majestic expression, which her high 
stature and the dignity of her movements 
enhanced.” 

In October a report runs through Eng- 
land that Lord Brougham has been killed 


nas 


wood.” 


tion mentions also that 
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in a carriage accident. Before its falsity 
can be ascertained, the London papers 
break out into spasms of regret and eulo- 
gy,and the noble lord has an opportunity 
of reading countless agreeable obituaries 
of himself. Even The Morning Chroni- 
cle, who surely does not love him, speaks 
in grievous fashion of his “‘ variety of at- 
tainment,” his ‘‘ facility of expression,” 
‘energy of purpose,” 
sic 


‘grandeur of foren- 
and his ‘‘untiring con 
intellectual labor.”  Else- 
where in the volume appears an amusing 
story of his lordship during a political 
tour in Scotland a few years before. He 
had stopped in his journey at the High- 
land residence of the Duke of B The 
Duchess, always full of fun and frolic, got 
up a dance on the green, at which all the 
Donalds and Janets of the district figured 
in their best. Brougham was tired, and 
being an early riser, slipped off soon to 
bed. He was missed, upon which one of 
the party, whose word could not be gain- 
said, insisted that they should all go and 
see how he looked in his nighteap. A pro- 
cession was formed. Mr. Edward E—— 
led the way, carrving two large lighted 
candles, and the dormitory of the Chan- 
cellor was fairly stormed and carried. 
He bore the siege with good-humor. A 
mock deed was drawn up, constituting 
the fair Duchess governor of some imagi- 
nary island, and Brougham was forced, 
after a good deal of bantering, to tell his 
secretary to unpack the great seal (which 
he kept in his bedroom), and affix it to 
the document. The party then retreated 
amidst peals of laughter. 

Here is a picture of Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er in Boston: ‘‘In the pulpit he is all ae- 
tion—angular, abrupt, graceless, forcible. 
His arms, head, feet, spectacles all in mo- 
tion, with ‘apostolic blows and knocks’ 
he fells whole platoons of adversaries 
at once. Dr. B. is very careless of facts 
and statistics, hating the drudgery of their 
collection. On his way some years since 
to a public meeting of one of our benevo- 
lent societies, where he and a plodding 
serap-book friend in company with him 
were to deliver addresses, said the doctor 
to him, ‘ You gather the facts into a pile, 
and I'll set them on fire.’” 

These be the days of Palmerston; and 
‘* Palmerston,” says a critic, ‘‘is a man 
made to be laughed at, but not to be de- 
spised. Tall, handsome, dark, and well 
dressed, he thinks himself still. In the 


eloquence,” 
tinuance of 
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House of Commons Palmerston is an idle 
man; he does not inflict his eloquence in- 
discriminately, and when he is obliged to 
get up and defend some bungling collegi- 
ate about some matter upon which he is 
profoundly ignorant, he hammers and 
stammers in a most exemplary manner.” 

A rambler up the Thames visits Eel-pie 
Island, a place near Twickenham, which 
was the favorite resort of Edmund Kean 
for a few months before his death. The 
boatman the rambler hires is the one gen- 
erally employed by the great actor, and 
the fellow relates that after the fatigues 
of the night were over at the theatre he 
often caused himself to be rowed to Eel- 
pie Island, and there left to wander about 
by moonlight till two or three o’clock in 
the morning. The tavern used at that 
time to be frequented by a poetical saw- 
yer of Twickenham, whose poetry Kean 
greatly admired. The first time he heard 
the sawyer’s rhymes he was so delighted 
that he made him a present of two sover- 
eigns, and urged him to venture upon the 
dangerous seas of authorship. By his ad- 
vice the sawyer rushed into print, and 
published a twopenny volume upon the 
beauties of Eel-pie Island, the delights of 


pie-eating, and various other matters of 


local and general interest. Kean at this 
time was so weak that it was necessary 
to lift him in and out of the wherry, a 
circumstance which excited the boatman’s 
curiosity to go and see him in Richard 
the Third at the Richmond Theatre. 
‘‘There was some difference there, I reck- 
on,” says the honest fellow to the ram- 
bler; ‘‘so much so that I was almost 
frightened at him. He seemed on the 
stage to be as strong as a giant, and strut- 
ted about so bravely that I could scarcely 
believe it was the same man. Next morn- 
ing he would come into my boat, with a 
bottle of brandy in his coat pocket, as 
weak as a child until he had drunk al- 
most half the brandy, when he plucked 
up a little. Many’s the time that I have 
carried him in my arms in and out of the 
boat, as if he were a baby. But he wasn’t 
particularly kind. He always paid me 
my fare, and never grumbled at it, and 
was very familiar and free like. But all 
the watermen were fond of him. He 
gave a new boat and a purse of sov- 
ereigns to be rowed for every year.” 
When Kean died a great many of these 
watermen contributed toward his monu- 
ment. 
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Thus looked Charles Dickens in th, 
summer of 1839: ‘‘In person he is a lit 
tle above the standard height, though not 
tall. His figure is slight without being 
meagre, and is well-proportioned. His 
face is peculiar, though not remarkable 
An ample forehead is displayed under a 
quantity of light hair, worn in a mass on 
one side of his head rather jauntily, and 
this is the only semblance of dandyism in 
his appearance. His brow is marked; his 
eye, though not large, bright and expres 
sive. The most regular feature is the 
nose, which may be called handsome—an 
epithet not applicable to his lips, which 
are too large. Taken altogether, the 
countenance, which is pale without sick 
ness, is in repose extremely agreeable, and 
indicative of refinement and intelligence. 
Mr. Dickens’s manner and conversation, 
except perhaps to the abandon among his 
familiars, have no exhibition of particu- 
lar wit, much less of humor. He is mild 
in the tones of his voice and quiescent, 
evincing habitual attention to the eti- 
quette and conventionalisms of polished 
circles. His society is much sought after, 
and possibly to avoid the invitations 
pressed upon him he does not reside in 
London, but with a lovely wife and two 
charming children he has a retreat in the 
vicinity.” 

Mr. Willis gives expression to a poeti- 
cal admiration for Mrs. Caroline Norton, 
whom he meets at Lady Morgan’s. She 
is above, he says, even the beau ideal of 
fancy. ‘‘No engraving has ever done 
justice to this lady, because the mere light 
and shade of the burin cannot give the 
purity of that opaque white, magnolia- 
leaf complexion, which, in contrast with 
her raven-black hair, forms one striking 
peculiarity of her face. Hers is a coun- 
tenance, too, which, with all the perfec- 
tion of the features, is more radiant in in- 
tellect and expression even than in feature 
and complexion.” 

The romance of Guizot’s marriage is re- 
lated in one of the numbers of that sum- 
mer. Mlle. Pauline de Meulan was a wo- 
man of brilliant and original mind, to 
whose editorship the Publiciste owed 
most of its well-merited reputation. Her 
work was long and severe, and her health 
failing, her doctors ordered absolute idle- 
ness. Her pen was the only support of 
herself and her old parents, who had once 
enjoyed an immense fortune. In the 
midst of all this agony of poverty, debt, 
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he and illness, Mile. de Meulan received an long after, the Pasha’s friend found him 
it anonymous letter offering in the most re- in the centre of his divan, surrounded by ' 
0 spectful fashion to supply her regularly all his sons and grandsons; he had been : 
1g ; with articles for the Publiciste until her listening to the accounts of their studies, 
fis g health could be restored. The letter was their amusements,and their employments. ' 
e 4 accompanied by an article somuchin her At last he told them that they might } 
a a own style that she did not hesitate to add withdraw, and one after another they 
on herinitial and to publish it. Thecontribu- rose, knelt before him, kissed the hem of i 
id tions of the unknown continued to arrive his garment, and retired. Little Mehemet 
in until the fair writer was again able to Ali came last; he was dressed in mili- 
is take up her pen. Mademoiselle and all tary costume, with a tiny golden - cased 
S the members of her literary circle lost cimeter dangling at his side. He ad- : 
1e themselves in conjectures as to the au- vanced toward his father, looking in his 
n thorship of the articles, but none suspect- face; he saw the accustomed, the invol- 
h ed the grave young orator who listened to untary smile; and when he was about a 
1e their suppositions with an air of perfect yard from the Pasha,instead of bending or i 
k indifference. At last Pauline, through saluting him, he turned on his heels and : 
id the Publiciste, begged her unknownfriend laughingly scampered away like a young i 
e. to present himself to her. The twenty- colt. The old man shook his head, looked ’ 
n, year-old Guizot obeyed, and five years af- grave for a moment, another smile passed 
is ter, the pair, in spite of the disparity of over his countenance—‘‘ Peki, peki!” said 
u- : their ages, were married. It was a beau- he,in a low tone (Well,weil!). It is good 
ld tiful union; and when, after fifteen years, to remember in the renowned warrior 
t, the devoted wife died, she begged, though this graceful bit of fatherly pride and 
i- a Catholic, to be buried asa Protestant, that fondness. 
d she might die with the belief of being Those were the days in which much 
r, reunited to her beloved husband in an- fun was made of that amiable and ingen- ) 
1s other world. Quietly ‘‘her soul passed” ious person whom Mrs. Oliphant calls : 
n as Guizot sat reading to her a sermon of the ‘‘ Pecksniff of monarchs ’’—Louis Phi- : 
'O Bossuet’s. lippe. An anecdote which drifted from ; 
1e In November, 1839, Horace Vernet goes Germany and France into The Corsair if 
to Egypt, and is presented to the famous shows that the fat king was not without 

a Pasha Mehemet Ali. The French painter admirers. ‘‘ There is living at Dessau an ; 
i, makes, in a letter home, this sketch of the old gardener of the ducal court who in : 
1e Egyptian ruler: ‘‘Mehemet Ali is short, his youth was employed at Versailles, 
of his beard is white, his complexion brown, where he was in the habit of presenting 
1e Re his skin tanned, his eye lively, his move- his finest fruits to the young prince now 
it si ment prompt, his speech brief, his look King of France, who in thanking him 
e 5 witty, and very malicious. He laughs always addressed him as his dear cousin. 
= outright when he has uttered some sar- This gardener, having a grandson who 
h 2 casm—an amusement in which he fre- wished also to be a gardener, recalled to 
g 2 quently indulged in our presence when- mind his illustrious relationship to Louis 
1- q ever the conversation turned upon poli- Philippe, and lately wrote to the King to 
2 3 tics.” A pleasanter picture of the Pasha entreat him to give a place to his grand- 
- is given by another writer, to whom the son in one of the royal gardens. The 
e old man said one day: ‘‘I have been very King has replied to the old gardener in 

é happy in my children; there is not one of his own hand and in German, beginning 
2 - 2 them who does not treat me with the ut- his letter with ‘My dear cousin,’ and end- 
- # most deference and respect—except,” he ing with ‘ Your affectionate cousin, Louis ; 
)- 4 added, laughing outright, ‘‘ that little fel- Philippe,’ informing him that he has a i 
o low, the last and least, Mehemet Ali.” place of 2000 francs a year and a lodging 
d The boy was then five or six years old, for his grandson. The old gardenershows 
7 and ealled by his father’s name—the son tlie letter to everybody who wishes to see 
h of his old age, his Benjamin, his best-be- it, but holds it fast with both hands lest 
> loved. ‘‘I see how it is,” said the visitor; the precious missive should be lost.” 
yf ‘your Highness spoils the boy. You en- The reigning royalties of Naples were 
e courage the little rogue.” Mehemet Ali in 1839 a picturesque pair. An English 
e * laughed again. It was an acknowledg- writer attending a reception at court de- 


ment of a little paternal weakness. Not scribes the King as a tabi, stout man, who, 
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though not quite thirty, had a cireumfer- 
ence that few men of sixty could equal. 
The Queen, on the contrary, was a minute 
creature, her height not being more than 
that of most young ladies of twelve or 
thirteen. Her expression was pretty; her 
eyes splendid. But the contrast between 
the royal couple was amusing as remark- 
able. During the ceremony of having 
his hand kissed by his loving subjects 
the apparently disgusted King wore the 
expression of one who is approached by 
some revolting spectacle. The Queen’s 
hand was held out and touched without 
her being, it seemed, the least aware of 
the fact. When the foreigners were pre- 
sented the King bowed, but not a word 
did he speak. The Queen was t:.lkative 
enough; but when at last she took her 
husband’s offered hand and retired, she 
made a grimace at him expressive of 
‘*Thank goodness, it is all over!” Her 
Majesty was then only nineteen. 

It was in the latter part of this year that 
the papers printed startling reports of the 
alarming illness of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Properly sifted, these reports proved 
to be the result of an attempt by the old 
soldier to cure a cold after the fashion of 
the Dr. Tanner who lately tried in New 
York the dangers of starvation. His 
Grace went without food for two whole 
days, and finding himself better, mounted 
his horse to follow the hounds. He re- 
turned home after a day’s sport to faint 
on the door-step from inanition. So 
Great Britain went straightway into an 
uproar over his ‘‘attack of apoplexy” in 
large letters, while the Iron Duke was 
calmly bathing his feet and placidly go- 
ing off to sleep. 

It was during the last weeks of °39 that 
Knowles brought out his play of Love, 
and Bul wer his drama of the Sea-Captain. 

Mr. Willis attends the third perform- 
ance of the Sea-Captain, and finds the 
house not more than half filled, in spite 
of the popular liking for the piece and for 
Helen Faucit and Macready, who play the 
heroine and hero. He gives an odd state- 
ment of Bulwer’s position at the time. 
‘* Why, Bul weris but thirty-two, I believe, 
and without one word of praise from the 
great tribunals of criticism, he stands in 
the very plenitude of renown and pop- 
ularity; his plays depreciated by every 
magazine and newspaper of the day, yet 
perfectly successful; his novels received 
in killing silence by the reviewers, yet 


seized on and read by all classes with 
the greatest avidity; his person an 
his character and his family the sul 
jects of constant detraction, yet himse!| 
courted in society and honored by his so\ 
ereign with a baronetcy, and living in 
charmed circle of luxury, admiration, and 
literary emolument.” 

As a writer of personal ‘‘ intelligence, 
Mr. Willis has had few rivals. Perhap; 
he modelled himself somewhat after Wal 
pole. But it must be said that if his notes 
were not invariably in perfect taste, they 
were never malicious. It is worth whil 
to quote here what he himself says about 
the ‘‘ personal” in one of his Corsair let 
ters: 

‘‘There is no question, I believe, that 
pictures of living society where society is 
in very high perfection, and of living per 
sons where they are ‘persons of mark,’ 
are both interesting to ourselves and val 
uable to posterity. What would we not 
give for a description of a dinner with 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, of a dance 
with the maids of Queen Elizabeth, of a 
chat with Milton in a morning call? We 
should say the man was a churl who, 
when he had the power, should have re- 
fused to ‘leave the world a copy’ of such 
precious hours. Posterity will decide who 
are the great of our time, but they are 
at least among those I have heard talk, 
and have described and quoted. And who 
would read without interest a hundred 
years hence a character of the second 
Virgin Queen, caught as it was uttered in 
a ballroom of her time; or a description 
of her loveliest maid of honor by one 
who had stood opposite her in a dance, 
and wrote it before he slept; or a conver- 
sation with Moore or Bulwer, when the 
Queen and her fairest maid and Mooie 
and Bulwer have had their splendid fu- 
nerals, and are dust like Elizabeth and 
Shakespeare ? 

‘“The harm, if harm there be in such 
sketches, is in the spirit in which they are 
done. If they are ill-natured and untrue, 
or if the author says aught to injure the 
feelings of those who have admitted him 
to their confidence or hospitality, he is to 
blame, and it is easy, since he publishes 
while his subjects are living, to correct 
his misrepresentations, and to visit upon 
him his infidelities of friendship. For 
myself I have the best reason to know 
that I have never offended either host or 
acquaintance.” 





THE BOND. 


BY GERALDINE BONNER. 


XDWARD RILEY was twenty-seven 

4 years old when he became a thief. 
It fell out in this way: Six years of grind- 
ing office - work, with wretched pay and 
dreary toil, had eaten into his endurance 
and sapped his courage. Hopelessness 
was growing upon him, when one morn- 
ing the purser of the Hong-Kong steamer, 
just arrived in San Francisco, placed in 
his hand a roll of Bank of England notes, 
amounting in American money to about 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

This was to be delivered by Riley to the 
wife of one Manning, a former friend of 
his, but for five years a resident in China, 
and now reported to be dying of an in- 
curable ailment. Mrs. Manning lived at 
a town some twelve hours’ distance from 
San Francisco. Riley had never seen 
her, but he had heard of her often from 
Manning, who, after a few years of mar- 
ried unhappiness, had parted from her in 
anger, and had gone to China, vowing 
never to see her again. At intervals he 


corresponded with Riley, but not with his 


wife, with whom his quarrel had been bit- 
ter, and who was provided against want 
by a fortune in her own right. 

A letter came with the money, giving 
the reason for the peculiar mode of trans- 
fer, and requesting Riley to take the sum 
to Mrs. Manning, and place it in her hands 
as a last remembrance from one who had 
loved her to the end. The bearer of the 
packet and letter had seen Manning a 
short time before the steamer left China, 
and judged that his illness must already 
have terminated fatally. Recovery was 
impossible. The money thus sent to his 
wife was his entire fortune, and it was 
handed to Riley just as it had been hand- 
ed to the purser, in Bank of England 
notes wound round a small piece of wood, 
and making a little cylindrical packet 
that could be easily held in the closed 
hand. 

That night Riley, shut in his room with 
the money, had wild thoughts. He knew 
Mrs. Manning to be well provided for. 
He knew Manning to be dead. The man 
who had given him the packet would 
probably never think of it again. The 
woman for whom it was destined had not 
expected it, and would therefore never 
raise a question about it. In a whole life- 
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time such a chance as this might not oc- 
curagain. The purser had told him that 
in twelve days the steamer would return 
to China, and he with it. When he was 
gone, there was not one person in the 
world from whom to fear detection. 

Riley was a man ofa refined and sensi- 
tive nature, but weak and timid; and be- 
fore this, the first great temptation of his 
life, he fell. Clever and adaptive, but 
unstable as water, his mind was filled with 
splendid dreams of wealth and success, 
which he lacked the force and daring to 
try and realize. He revelled in visions of 
greatness and luxury, and woke from his 
reveries to see the squalid walls of the of- 
fice about him, his desk and ledgers below 
him, the coarse and common faces of his 
fellow-clerks on either hand, and he cursed 
his fate. He loathed his life, and was too 
faint-hearted, too shrinking and fearful, to 
attempt any other. He girded against the 
destiny that had placed him among this 
sordid lot, and yet was afraid to rise in 
his might and throw down his challenge 
to the world. Too dejected and disheart- 
ened to fall to the brutal level to which 
men of his temperament will sink under 
the blows of fortune, he lived on in a sort 
of dreary torpor, sometimes dreamily hap- 
py in following out the fruitless schemes 
of his evening meditations, sometimes 
numbed by a creeping self - despair, al- 
ways turning the dull eyes of a sick mind 
on the world about him, as if in a plead- 
ing which had once been pitiful, but was 
now only spiritless. 

He was a man made for wealth. Un- 
der the warmth of prosperity all the 
charms and graces of his effeminate na- 
ture would have bloomed into beauty. 
He could then have cultivated his talents, 
suppressed now by thankless toil. Idle- 
ness and plenty, relief from care and re- 
sponsibility, would not have spoiled him 
as they do more strenuous characters, but 
would have encouraged and stimulated all 
his latent abilities and finer qualities. 
Money, instead of opening the way to still 
greater temptations, would have raised 
barriers to those that now assailed him. 
Where stronger men would have failed 
and fallen, this weakling would rise tri- 
umphant. 

This was the life that allured him, not 
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because through it he could gratify the 
lower nature, but because it would enable 
him to develop the higher. He would 
make it a life of beauty and of peace. It 
would be full of kindliness, of charity, of 
grace, and subdued splendor. And some 
gentle and loving woman would glorify it 
with him. Sitting in his miserable room, 
his glance riveted on the red eye of his 
small stove, he dreamed of her, shining 
through the dimness of his revery with the 
softened radiance of a star. She would 
share his joys and defeats and triumphs. 
In his hour of sadness he would feel her 
hand in his, and the touch of her lips 
would have power to brush away his 
gloom. All the trouble and sorrow of 
the world would melt from his memory, 
his head pillowed on a heart that beat 
only for him. 

Morbid, solitary, and hopeless, the sud- 
den temptation to take the money struck 
him a blow that benumbed his conscience. 
He waited until a few days before the 
Hong-Kong steamer sailed, then resigned 
his position, drew his small savings from 
the bank, and fled. All through the jour- 
ney he was upborne by a tingling sense 
of exhilaration and exultation. Wild 


schemes for the investment of the money 
flitted through his head. At one moment 
he wouid go north to Manitoba and the 
grain lands; at the next, south to Flori- 


da and the orange groves. He speculated 
on the chances offered at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the openings in Farther India. 
He would go somewhere where no sign or 
sound from his old life could intrude. He 
would change his name and begin anew. 
If his schemes succeeded he would devote 
most of his income to charity and good 
works. He would forget the hell of the 
past, and try to make a heaven of his fu- 
ture. He felt no remorse, for he thought 
that he had wronged no one, and he burn- 
ed with high hopes and eager expectations 
when he speculated on the possibilities of 
the days to come. He talked brilliantly 
and gayly with the people on the train, 
for vo fears of pursuit or detection har- 
assed him. 

When he arrived in New York there 
was a snap in the tension, and then a ter- 
rible collapse. He had put up at a small 
hotel for economy, and here, alone, tired, 
and irresolute, he had time to see what he 
had done. In the solitude of his wretch- 
ed room his sin rose up and looked him 
in the face. He had betrayed the trust 
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of his dead friend; he had robbed th. 
widow and the orphan. Thinking ove: 
the situation with the deceptive clearness 
of vision which comes of an abnormally 
irritated condition of the nerves, he sud 
denly realized that he knew literally no 
thing of Mrs. Manning’s present circum 
stances. Years before, when Manning 
had married her, she had been rich, but 
since then reverses of fortune might have 
dissipated her income. At this moment, 
while he sat in a hotel in New York, with 
her money in his hand, she and her chil 
dren might be in grinding need of it. He 
was a thief—a pariah among men. 

Horror seized upon him. He could 
find rest. At night he lay broad 
awake, his eyes staring into the dark. In 
the day he sat in his little room, his el 
bows on the table, and his face in his 
hands. Outside or inside, alone or in a 
crowd, he could find no release from his 
growing remorse and shame. 

It seemed to him that he read disgust 
and scorn in the eyes of the passers in the 
street; that the waiter at table spoke to 
him with a hardly veiled contempt; that 
the chamber-maid who cleaned his room 
touched his boots and clothes reluctantly, 
as pertaining to one utterly despicable, 
and looked at him with furtive, disdainful 
curiosity from the ends of her eyes. Ev- 
erybody seemed drawn a great way from 
him, and he felt as if he was looking wist- 
fully at their dwindling figures from a 
huge distance. He was alone in a world 
of men, who all seemed to point a finger 
at him as he, the thief, slouched by. 

A week of sleeplessness, of solitary brood- 
ing, of haunting remorse, broke him down 
as completely as a three months’ illness 
would have done. On the evening of the 
seventh day, sitting in his room, in the 
heavy torpor of dogged hopelessness, he 
came to the conclusion that he would 
make the only reparation possible, by re- 
turning the money to Mrs. Manning. By 
continually dwelling on the idea that she 
might have lost her fortune, he had come 
to believe it as an absolute certainty, and 
day and night was pursued by the thought 
of her in dire poverty, waiting for word 
from her absent husband. He had at first 
thought of writing her a letter acknow- 
ledging everything. But this was too 
hard—the words looked so brutal on paper. 
With curses and groans he tore the sheet 
up, and in despair flung his arms and 
head on the table, wishing for death. 


no 
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Then an inspiration came to him, and on 
a blank sheet he wrote the words, ‘‘ Be 
merciful, and keep my secret,” wrapped 
the paper round the money, and sealed 
the ends with wax. She had seen his 
writing, and he thought she would un- 
derstand. 

But even now he was reluctant to part 
with it. Not so much because he wanted 
the money, as because he could not bear 
the thought that one unknown woman 
might brand him with the name of thief. 
In after-years he might meet her, and he 
would read her knowledge and her scorn 
in her eyes as he seemed to now in the 
eyes of the waiter. He thought he would 
wait till the morning before a final deci- 
One’s thoughts were so much clear- 
er in the morning. To-night he felt ex- 
hausted and sick, sick to the heart with 
self-loathing and shame, sick with a sense 
of oppression that amounted to physical 
pain. He was too weary to think, and 
too overwrought to sleep. He would go 
out, go out and try to divert his mind; 
see people, hear themetalk, listen to them 
laugh; forget, forget, if only for one half- 
hour; go somewhere where they would 
not all seem to know he was a thief, and 


sion. 


stare at him with wolfish eager curiosity. 
A theatre would be the best place, and 
taking up the morning paper, he looked 
over the advertisements of the different 


At the head of the list he 
saw the announcement that a great prima 
donna would sing at the opera-house that 
night. He had never heard any of the 
more celebrated singers, and, as he was 
fond of music, this would be the best cal- 
culated to engross his attention. He put 
on his dress suit, and without directing 
the packet, thrust it in his pocket and 
went forth. 

When he reached the opera-house it 
was past nine. The prices of the seats 
being too high for his purse, he paid the 
admission fee,and walkedin. There was 
a great confused mass‘of people, and 
lights and color and heat. He saw it all 
dimly, and dimly over it, through it, hold- 
ing it together like a cord, glancing in 
and out, and winding over and under it 
like a golden thread, he heard a voice, a 
dreamy, melting voice, so rich, so soft, so 
liquidly tender that even he was wooed 
into forgetfulness. 

At one place, where many men like 
himself were leaning against a balus- 
trade, he stood back near the wall, and, 
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with his eyes downceast, listened. The 
voice rose higher, and, like a bird's, the 
song seemed to compress itself into an 
ecstasy of rapture, as though the singer 
tried to crowd all the joy of life into one 
perfect moment. And then it died softly, 
like a sigh, a little sigh, half pain, half 
pleasure, breathed suddenly from between 
parted lips, with a throb in the threat, and 
a turn of the cool white neck. It made 
Riley think of his old dreams when he 
looked at the stove’s red eye, and while 
the last note melted into the after-hush, 
he seemed to feel the love of those dreams 
pressing with spectral softness against his 
side. 

With the applause he woke to memory 
and remorse. People about him spoke 
excitedly, and men ejaculated and stamp- 
ed. Some one accidentally jostled him, 
and made him turn faint and gray witha 
sudden throttling spasm of fear. As he 
recovered, two men passed near him, one 
remarking, 

‘** Actually scraggy, and with: eyebrows 
that met over her nose, and—” 

The other, his eye catching Riley, inter- 
rupted with, ‘‘ That fellow’s ill.” 

They both stared at him with curious 
and somewhat touched interest. Riley 
moved away rapidly, but he knew that 
they were standing and looking after 
him. He felt despairingly that if people 
noticed him like that he would have to 
leave, and he longed to hear the voice 
again, and to try and forget. 

By ascending a flight of broad, shallow 
stairs, he found himself in another wide 
corridor, carpeted softly to the foot, cool 
and silent. But here, again, were more 
men, tall and well dressed, lounging 
about or walking swiftly by in twos and 
threes. They seemed in high spirits, 
laughed, and called out jokes to each 
other in passing. Riley, slouching along 
by the wall, felt again miles off and like 
a shadow, alone with his sin. Then he 
caught the eye of one of them—a keen 
and piercing glance fixed upon him with 
a sort of suspended suspicion—and again 
he slunk away with his heart beating 
thickly. 

On one side of the corridor were the 
doors of the boxes, some of them open, 
and through the aperture he could catch 
glimpses of the occupants, women in 
bare arms and neck, dark almost as sil- 
houettes against the blaze of the house 
beyond. But most of the doors were 
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closed. Riley wished with all his soul 
that he could get away from what he sup- 
posed to be the suspicions of those loun- 
ging men, and sit down and listen for a 
moment to that angel voice. If only one 
of these boxes were empty, and he could 
rest there for a little space! As the 
thought entered his mind he heard the 
laughing voices of two men who were 
coming round the bend of the corridor. 
They would stare suspiciously too. He 
looked about for escape, feeling suddenly 
tremulous and sick. One of the box doors 
near was ajar. He pushed it open, stole 
into the anteroom, peering fearfully 
ahead, saw the box was empty, and fell 
into a chair in the shadow. 

Then, for the moment, a brief and al- 
most heavenly sense of rest encompassed 
him, and leaning his head against the 
chair back, he closed his eyes, and lay 
motionless, lulled into dreamy passivity. 
It was the second entr’acte, and from the 
orchestra seats below rose a hum of voices, 
occasionally broken into by the snorting 
ery of a wind instrument, or the protest- 
ing whine of violin strings, responding to 
preparatory sweeps of the bow. There 
were people in the boxes to his right and 
left who talked and laughed as if happy 
and gay. He could not see them, for he 
sat back in the shadow, but his head was 
close to the partition on his right, and 
through the stupor that had deadened 
him he could faintly hear the soft laugh- 
ter of well-bred women and the deeper 
tones of men. These sounds seemed like 
threads that held him to the world of hu- 
man beings, and they came and went 
through the haze of his darkened con- 
sciousness, vague and indistinct as the 
voices in a dream, sudden sparklings of 
mingled mirth, ejaculations of wonder or 
surprise, splitting a jagged way across the 
chaos of his mind, then darkness again, 
and through it a brilliant zigzag of girl- 
ish laughter, ending, as the song had end- 
ed, in a soft, exhausted sigh. 

Suddenly he was broad awake again; 
a plaint from the violins breathed over 
him like the breeze of a summer forest 
which brushes the edges of the leaves and 
bends the stalks of sun-warmed flowers. 
He sat up, listening in silent ravishment. 
He drew his chair further and further for- 
ward, till he finally stopped in the right- 
hand angle of the box, in the full glare of 
the house. Dazed and apprehensive, long- 
ing to listen to the music, yet fearing a 
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prying eye, he took furtive surveys of his 
environment, each glance accompanied 
by a spasmodic quickening of the puls 
and the breaking out of moisture across 
his temples and the palms of his hands. 
In the glittering sweep of the boxes 
there were numberless faces, and the 
mingled glimmer and sheen of diamonds 
twinkling above the fluttering of fans. 
radiance of crushed glossy fabrics, lights 
splintering on the facets of moving jewels 
and shimmering in broken shafts through 
moonbeam films of gauze. None of these 
people noticed him, and with the sudden 
relief of this thought came an equally 
sudden dread of those close about him, 
and he shot a glance of terror into the 
left-hand box. He could see only a woman 
there, sitting facing him, a slender and 
ethereal blonde, her shoulders seeming to 
rise up out of a froth of pale pink, like 
the edges of the mist, her long throat 
bent backward to enable her to whisper 
to the man who sat behind her chair, and 
who had moved his head forward till it 
came within Riley’s line of vision. When 
she had whispered, she looked into her 
companion’s eyes, and they both laughed 
slightly and as if embarrassed. Ever af- 
ter, when Riley saw a woman’s head in 
that position, the throat so bent that the 
large tendon from the ear to the collar- 
bone started out into relief, he felt a sud- 
den tightening at his heart, and a dead 
ening sense of sinking and oppression. 

On the other side—he looked over his 
shoulder—he could see nothing but the 
arm of the woman who sat with her back 
to the same place in the partition as his. 
It was a small arm, and her hand lay on 
the red velvet ledge, the fingers unbent 
limply, like the tentacles of a sea-anemo- 
ne when partially dry. In the rows of 
the orchestra seats he saw the backs of 
the spectators’ heads, or the faces of men 
who had turned in their chairs, and were 
looking through glasses at the boxes. Oc- 
casionally they put down the glasses and 
bowed, and sometimes got up and walked 
out into the corridors. Most of the people 
were light-hearted and happy, and that 
was so horrible while he suffered in this 
way. 

The music swelled solemnly upward, 
and reluctantly subsided. It seemed in- 
extricably mingled with his conscious 
ness. All the edges of his thoughts seemed 
to lose themselves in it in a strange, un- 
real manner that made him feel as if he 
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was living ina dream. Sometimes it ob- 
truded itself positively upon his notice, 
and in a clear, bright moment he caught 
the innermost meaning of the interwoven 
harmonies revealed to him without effort 
or confusion. Again it faded into mur- 
murous indistinctness, dying down to a 
continuous, level hum, seeming to be 
slowly, sleepily receding to a far, dim dis 
tance. It was during one of these mo- 
ments that the woman with her back to 
his broke into his stupor for the second 
time with a rippling run of laughter. In 
its fresh reality it shook him into a tremor 
of palpitating alertness, forcing him to 
send another look over his shoulder at 
her. 

She had moved slightly. He could see 
her whole arm, and he noticed what had 
not struck him before, that her glove was 
off. With the heaviness that follows on 
a shock, he stared duily at the hand, his 
brain again confused by the music, which 
rising, tender as a caress, once more 
soothed him into dreamful indifference. 
It was a delicate hand, the taper fingers 
up-curled like a sleeping baby’s, and look- 
ing as if their touch would be as light 
and soft as the fall of rose petals. Riley 
watched it mechanically, without think- 
ing of it; but, unknown to himself, every 
detail of its appearance produced an in- 
delible image on his mental vision—the 
crumpled, cushiony look of the pink 
palm, the manner in which the points of 
the nails curved downward over tle tips 
of the fingers, the contraction in the sec- 
ond joint of the thumb called by students 
of palmistry ‘‘a waist.” Then, even as 
he gazed, it seemed to blend with another 
wave of melody, its outlines mingled with 
the pleading of the violins, it dissolved 
into the harmonies breathing through 
the air, and swam before his eyes like a 
white mist. Again came the lull, the 
drooping of sound toward silence, its pen- 
sive decline into annihilation, and again 
the hand seemed to condense and take 
shape, growing, as the hush absorbed the 
fading music, into a real hand, warm and 
white against the cushioned ledge. It was 
so close to him that he could have easily 
touched the curved fingers, but his own 
were deep in his pocket, clinched round 
Mrs. Manning’s money. 

The fall of absolute if momentary si- 
lence roused him. He turned his eyes 
away, and let his glance wander over the 
heads in the orchestra chairs till it was 
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arrested by a trim hat high with bows of 
ribbon and lace, a sweep of blond hair 
drawn up from the whitest of necks, 
against which a few golden filaments, 
curling downward, shone in glistening 
semicircles. There was something ex- 
tremely attractive and dainty about the 
back of this girl's head, and wondering 
whether the face would be equally pretty, 
Riley continued to watch her. Presently 
she half turned to speak to some one be- 
side her, pursing her lips, and letting 
some slow monosyllable fall reluctantly 
from them. It might be ** Yes,” and it 
might be ‘‘No.” She was pretty, with 
her richly curved cheek, and her fine, 
slightly retroussé nose. Now she was 
smiling, and looking at her companion 
from beneath her eyelashes in a coquet- 
tish way. He was a large, brown-haired 
man, with the back of his neck red above 
his white collar. His face, as he slowly 
turned it toward her, was red too, sun- 
burned it seemed, and-—great God !—Riley 
felt the whole theatre rise and fall and 
sway like a ship in a heavy sea, and all 
the heads seemed to seethe together sud- 
denly into a bubbling blur—it was the 
purser of the Hong-Kong steamer! 

For a moment Riley was unable to 
move. He sat there frozen, ghastly, gray- 
faced, and looked. The purser said some- 
thing to the girl beside him, in answer to 
which she made a little pouting grimace. 
He half rose, sat down again, and felt un- 
der his chair for his hat. Then he drew 
it forth, and rising, backed slowly into 
the aisle. He was coming out! 

Riley shrank into the shadow, but still 
sat rigid, with his brain on fire. In his 
pocket his hand tightened on the money. 
The musicians were playing again, and 
his thoughts began to blur as the people’s 
heads had done a few moments before. 
But from the turmoil of his mind one 
flicker of reason kept leaping up like a 
jet of flame in a draught—he was trapped. 
The man had seen him and was coming. 
He would be at the door in a moment. 
He would catch him here in this box, like 
a rat in a hole, with the money in his 
pocket. It must be thrown away, hid- 
den, and now on the instant. He looked 
wildly about. There was not a crevice, 
not a cranny, not a clink where he could 
conceal it. 

The music rose higher and higher, 
throbbing like a heart in a frenzy of ex- 
ultation and triumph, and like a muffled 
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undertone, came the soft, regular fall of 
footsteps in the corridor. Riley's soul 
went up in a sudden passion of prayer 
for delivery. Then came the thought of 
rushing out, beating his way through, 
killing his pursuer, trampling him to 
blood and oozing pulp. The desperation 
of the animal driven to bay was on him. 
Before yielding to the madness of this 
thought he east a last look about him, 
and his eyes fell on the hand resting idle 
and white on the ledge beside him. For 
an instant he gazed at it. The answer 
to his prayer had come. He noiselessly 
thrust out his arm, pushed the roll of 
money inside the up-curled fingers, and 
was gone with the stealth and swiftness 
of a thief. 

Next day Riley sailed for Liverpool, 
and ten days later was on the deck of an 
Australian liner bound for Melbourne. 
When he reached his destination he was 
penniless. Then began a life of toil, of 
struggle, and of triumph. He changed 
his name to Parker, and strove to banish 
from his mind all memories of his old 
life. He tried to forget it, to blot it out 
as though it had not been. Nothing ex- 


isted for him anterior to the day of his 


landing upon Australian soil. He work- 
ed hard, and, by degrees, saw himself 
grow rich and prosperous. Success, sur- 
prising and continual, crowned his enter- 
prises. People began to allude to his 
luck as something marvellous. The 
golden touch of King Midas seemed to 
have become his. 

In the eyes of his world he was a gen- 
erous, just, fearless man, but underneath 
his quietly self-confident exterior the in- 
born weakness of his nature cowered in 
secret. It now lay in a horror of the old 
days, in a haunting fear of betrayal. 
With slow toil he had built up fortune 
and name, and he valued the latter as 
only a man can who knows himself a 
criminal. He wanted to be respected and 
honored as one whose record is spotless. 
He cherished a longing to be well thought 
of that was almost pitiful in its wistful 
intensity, and he hoped, by the rigid hon- 
esty of his present life, to pay off the debt 
of his past. 

When his fortune began to increase, 
and he saw himself suddenly rich, all the 
pleasure he felt rose from the thought 
that now he could make retribution, now 
he could shower money on charity, on 
desolate women and homeless children, 
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and so make amends for his theft. The 
first atonement was of course to Mrs. 
Manning. Search proved that she had 
died a year after her husband. To her 
children, though already well provided 
for, the money was restored, and this 
gave to Parker the first real happiness of 
his life. 

But he hated to remember. This kind 
and honest man, who seemed to find no 
pleasure in life outside the doing of good 
deeds, feared the memory of one epoch in 
his career as a nervous child fears the 
ghost that is always at its heels when it 
mounts a dark staircase. He was afraid 
of the hours of revery; he dreaded the 
wakeful moments in the night. He lived 
in hideous apprehension of some turn of 
destiny revealing him to the world that 
honored him, sweeping away with one 
swift, sudden movement the little place 
he had made for himself with such pa- 
tience and care. As the years passed 
and still no revelation betrayed him, he 
gradually felt more secure, and a sort of 
dull peace settled on his spirit. 

His fears of the purser had soon died 
out. The fellow’s presence in the opera- 
house on that particular night could have 
had no connection with his. Any one 
less distraught than Parker would have 
seen this at the time from the man’s gay 
and insouciant demeanor, which was cer- 
tainly not that of one who pursues a 
eriminal. When the turbulence of his 
mind had subsided, Parker remembered 
having heard the man say that some day 
he intended leaving the steam-ship com- 
pany’s service, as he could hope for no 
further advancement there. He must 
have resigned his position some time be- 
fore the steamer sailed, come directly to 
New York, and happened by chance to 
choose that very night to go to the opera. 
How needless, how purposeless, all that 
outlay of agony! So Parker mused, and 
smiled bitterly at the memory of his 
causeless despair. 

Occasionally, too, his vagrant thoughts 
flew back and touched the woman into 
whose hand he had thrust the money. 
And these were ghastly thoughts. He 
felt as if he had a compact with a ghost 
or a devil, so impalpable, so unreal, seem- 
ed the personality behind that slender 
hand. In wakeful hours of the night he 
felt that it had only existed in his ima- 
gination, that it was a delusion of his 
overstrained brain. But at other times— 
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sitting over his wine at his lonely dinner 
table, watching the sunset from the steps 
of his deep baleonies—he knew that it 
was real, and closing his eyes, he could 
call up again the feeling of that soft, cool 
hand as it moved under his. 

Eight years after his arrival in Aus- 
tralia he left the country for the first 
time, intending to spend a year in Euro- 
pean travel. He now felt perfectly safe, 
and able to look the world in the face, for 
he knew that the world did not know 
what he did. He had got as far as Lon 
don when he met Helen Adair, an Amer- 
ican girl travelling with her father, and 
fell in love with her on the first meeting. 
She seemed to him the ideal of his dreams. 
He had never before felt real love for any 
woman, and when it came, all the pent-up 
tenderness, the suppressed passion, of his 
nature burst into life. His heart, nar- 
rowed and compressed by hardship and 
self-abasement, opened like a flower un- 
der a warming sun. 

His sweetheart was worthy of his love. 
She was an exquisite woman, lovely, gen- 
tle, intelligent, sweet. She was twenty 
six or seven years of age, but seemed 
much younger, partly by reason of her 


extremely youthful appearance, partly 
through her manner, which had in ita 
sort of girlish gravity, a serious intent- 
ness, such as one sometimes notices in the 


manner of a thoughtful child. She was 
slender and graceful, with a fine air of 
distinction, and a gracious bearing free 
from all coquetry or caprice. In the 
expression of her earnest, almost sombre, 
brown eyes, looking out gravely from 
under a straight line of heavy eyebrow, 
in the firmness of her curved mouth, in 
the bold sweep of her jaw, one saw sin- 
cerity, fortitude, and courage. It did not 
take a physiognomist to discover that this 
was a woman made to be leant against, 
not to lean, a wife to sustain and uphold, 
a mother to comfort and protect. All 
her latent tenderness lay hidden under 
the still reserve of her manner, and it fell 
to Edward Parker, ex-thief and coward, 
to arouse it. 

There was something almost pathetic 
in their love. Both vaguely realized the 
superiority of the woman, and both, to 
hide this realization, redoubled their ten- 
derness. The feet of the idol were of 
clay, and idol and worshipper knew it, 
yet tried, with utmost cunning, to make 
each think that the other was blind to the 
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flaw. To the woman this discovery was 
keen pain, stinging her heart as a seeret 
disloyalty to the man she loved, and lend- 
ing to her attitude toward him something 
at once of fostering protection and impas- 
sioned solicitude, while between him and 
the world she seemed to stand proudly 
defiant. He, on the other hand, was too 
cowardly even to admit to himself his in- 
feriority, or to openly own it to her, and, 
in a tremor of fear, he strove to deceive 
both. He could not bear to think that 
through any defect of his own, one grain, 
one fraction of her love should be with- 
held, 

Thus in their efforts to blind each oth- 
er perfect confidence was lost, and a con- 
straint existed between them which op- 
pressed them, and yet which neither 
could banish. Parker felt this most, for 
it was heightened by his morbid vanity 
and sensitiveness. If he had longed for 
the esteem of his fellows while in Aus- 
tralia, how much more deeply did he 
long for the complete love and confi- 
dence of this woman! He wanted her to 
believe and trust in him as she did in her 
God. The thought of her ever finding 
out the stain on his career was a night- 
mare tohim. The thought that he would 
ever see a shade of suspicion or reproof 
dim the clear trustfulness of her glance 
filled him with a sick dread. He hated 
his sin with renewed intensity because it 
seemed to be the one hinderance to the 
perfect fusion of their two lives. By rea- 
son of it his life could only touch hers at 
oceasional points, not blend with it from 
now till death. That one wild act lay 
like a naked sword between their souls. 
Yet had he thought that it might be re- 
vealed to her. there would, in his despera- 
tion, be no deceit too mean for him to 
practise to withhold it from her. 

Six weeks from the day of their meet- 
ing they were married, and went on the 
Continent for a tour. While travelling 
in Italy they fell in with some American 
friends whom they afterward met in Par- 
is, and who, on learning of her arrival, 
sent Mrs. Parker a box for the opera. 
She was overjoyed, being passionately 
fond of music. Parker had excused him- 
self from taking her before on the ground 
that opera bored him. He was afraid of 
evoking memories of the ugly past. This 
time, however, escape was impossible, and 
he promised to go. 

He was dressed before his wife, and sat 
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by the fire in their sitting-room, waiting 
for her and thinking of her. The light 
in the room was faint, coming only from 
the flickering fire and a single lamp, the 
leaping radiance from the one sliding up 
and down the wall or gleaming fitfully 
on the stretches of polished floor, while 
the other shed a yellow circular glow that 
cut into the surrounding dimness with a 
clear edge. In the dusky corners of the 
room the mirrors answered with shooting, 
spectral gleams to the dance of the flames 
in the grate, and the long draperies of the 
heavy curtains seemed to fade into the 
darkness of the walls. 

Into the sombreness of this room Mrs. 
Parker came suddenly like a spirit of 
light. With one hand bent backward 
over her shoulder to catch up her heavy 
cloak of silvery plush, and the other still 
keeping a light hold on the portiére, 
which seemed slipping from between her 
fingers with slow, lingering reluctance, 
she stood silent, looking at her husband 
with a sort of shy consciousness of her 
beauty. He had never seen her look so 
lovely. The moving lights touched her 
glimmering figure into still greater splen- 
dor, throwing into high relief the sheer 
outlying films of her gauzy draperies, 
catching here and there a winking jewel, 
stirred by her breath or vibrating on its 
spiral support, shaking along the loose 
ripple of her hair as she moved her head. 
Then, as she still stood motionless, look- 
ing wistfully at him for some word of 
commendation, he held out his arms to 
her in silence, and felt hers warm about 
his neck. 

But in his heart was bitterness. He 
felt the barrier between them pressing 
their souls apart as he had never felt it 
before. He knew that in reality he was 
a stranger to his wife, that he deceived 
her, and that daily communion with her 
was making the deception more horrible 
tohim. He longed to confess, to cry 
aloud: ‘‘See what I am! See what I 
have been! Pity me! abhor me! but let 
me stand free in the light of truth, where 
you may judge me by what I have done.” 
The falseness of his life grew every day 
more unbearable, and confession every 
hour more impossible. In the heart of 
his honey-moon, married to the woman 
he loved, he felt a terror when he looked 
into the future. 

The opera-house was unlike that other 
one where he had had a foretaste of hell 


eight years before, and in the novelty of 
the scene, the beauty of the music, the 
sense of happiness in the close proximity 
of his beloved, the memory of that other 
time was forced into the background. 
The box they were in was well situated 
for seeing and hearing, and, upholstered 
in dark red velvet, made a fine setting for 
the beauty of Mrs. Parker, who was soon 
the object of much staring and comment. 
She, being a music lover, was oblivious 
to this, and sat well forward in the front 
of the box, her hands clasped in her lap, 
her head bending like a flower bell on her 
white throat, her eyes on the stage. Park 
er sat in the gloom behind her, looking 
at her, and occasionally bending forward 
to whisper to her. 

As the performance progressed, the 
theatre, crowded to the dome and blazing 
with gas, grew very warm. Mrs. Parker 
pushed back the boa of paie yellow fea- 
thers she wore, and being a lady who set 
aside fashion when it proved uncomforta- 
ble, drew off one of her gloves. Parker, 
accustomed to a hot climate, did not feel 
this; but, forgetful of his remark that 
music bored him, and becoming interest- 
ed in the performance, he moved forward 
to see the stage. He was now sitting near 
his wife, his chair slightly behind hers to 
the left. She had leant forward for the 
moment to place her glove on the velvet 
ledge beside her fan and flowers; then, as 
he murmured to her, she made a gesture 
that meant silence, and kept her eyes on 
the stage, in her absorption letting ber 
hand remain on the ledge. 

Parker, lazily amused at her interest, 
followed the gesture with fond eyes, 
which continued to dwell on her hand as 
it rested on the cushion. It was the one 
from which she had drawn the glove, 
and was a beautiful hand, small and fra- 
gile, with pointed fingers and pink nails. 
His glance travelled along her arm to 
where the lace of her short sleeve drooped 
over it like a powdering of blown snow, 
then passed down again to the delicate 
round wrist. She had moved her hand, 
and it now lay sideways, the fingers up- 
curled like a sleeping baby’s. The palm 
was pink and crumpled, the points of the 
nails curved downward over the tips of 
the fingers, and the thumb was small, with 
the contraction in the second joint which 
students of paimistry call a ‘‘ waist.” 

Mrs. Parker, deep in a dream of har- 
mony, was roused by a sudden exclama- 















tion behind her. She turned and saw 
her husband, with panting breath and di- 
lated eyes, staring like a sleep-walker at 
her hand. She started, trembled, words 
dying on her lips, the color fading from 
her cheeks, suspicion breaking through 
the arrested wonder on her face. Stung 
by a simultaneous conviction, each look- 
ed into the other's eyes, the man’s sombre 
with shame, the woman’s almost mani- 
acal in the brillianey of their agonized 
inquiry, and each whispered with the 
rise of breath, ‘‘ It was you.” 

The veil between them was rent from 
top to bottom. In the fierce light of rev- 
elation their illusions withered and black- 
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ened, but in their stead the perfect con 
fidence, the complete intimacy, sprang 
into being. In his eyes, which but a few 
moments before had been sparkling with 
the confident happiness of the successful 
lover, she saw humiliation, broken pride, 
confession of weakness, dog-like pleading 
for sympathy, and at the sight an an 
guish of tenderness overwhelmed her. 
The pain passed from her face, and in its 
place came an infinitude of lofty pity, 
an exaltation of compassion, a triumph of 
protecting love. Through the shock of 
discovery their two souls came face to 
face, and for the first time clasped hands 
and clung together. 


WALTON, 
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What lover of her banks restore 


That sweet 
Old fishing 


> 


Socratic lip? 
, and wishing, 


Are over many a year. 
O hush thee! O hush thee! 


Again the foamy sh 
The quiet « 
And soft as bees by 
At dawn tl 


Heart innocent and dear. 


allows fill, 
slouds amass, 
Catherine Hill 


1e anglers pass, 


And foliow the hollow, 


In boughs 


to disappear. 


O hush thee! O hush thee! 


Nay, rise not now, 
One silver- 


Time’s newer breed 


Heart innocent and dear. 


nor with them take 
freckled fool! 
bring each an ache 


For ancient arts to cool; 
But, father, lie rather 
Unhurt and idle near. 

O hush thee! O hush thee! 


Heart innocent and dear. 


While thought of thee to men is yet 
A sylvan playfellow, 


Ne’er by thy marble they forget 
In pious cheer to go. 


As air fall 


s, the prayer falls 


O’er kingly Winchester: 
‘*O hush thee! O hush thee! 
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Heart innocent and dear.” 
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MOUNT SARMIENTO, HIGHEST POINT OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


SMYTH’S CHANNEL AND THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


A COASTING VOYAGE IN SOUTHERN LATITUDES. 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


T AVING visited the more accessible 

parts of Peru, the question of return- 
ing to the east coast presented itself, and 
received an immediate solution when I 
found that the steamer Osiris, of the 
Deutsche Dampfschiffsfahrt Gesellschaft 
‘* Kosmos,” was lying in harbor at Callao, 
about to sail for Hamburg by way of 
Smyth’s Channel and the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. I had heard so much about the 
splendid scenery of this extreme southern 
part of the continent that I was anxious 
to see it. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore, it was getting late 
in the season to recross the Cordillera. 
By the time that I could return to Valpa- 
raiso in the ordinary coasting steamer, 
and reach the starting-point at Los An- 
des, it would be the end of April; there 
would be already much snow on the 
mountains, and consequently the ride 
on muleback over to the Argentine Re- 
public would be attended both with dis- 
comfort and with danger. The ordinary 
coasting steamer, again, did not tempt me. 
In going northward from Valparaiso to 
Callao I had visited the principal ports 
without much pleasure or much profit. 


But still the souvenirs of the trip were 
not uninteresting. Life on board the big 
three-decked, top-heavy steamers, wheth- 
er of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany or of the Compafiia Sud-America- 
na, with their motley and ever-changing 
crowd of passengers, and their cargo of 
cattle, vegetables, provisions, and miscel- 
laneous goods, is rich in picturesque inci- 
dents, always more or less the same, it is 
true, but none the less amusing to an idle 
mind. 

The Osiris was advertised to touch only 
at the ports of Antofagasta and Taltal 
between Callao and Valparaiso, and then 
at Taleahuano, Coronel, Corral, Punta 
Arenas, and Montevideo. I took passage 
to the last-named port, and went on board 
on the night of Saturday, March 29, 1890. 

From Callao to Valparaiso we were 
only two passengers, a Peruvian boy, 
who was going to school at Cassel, in 
Germany, and myself. The first impres- 
sions of the German ship were most agree- 
able. The captain, C. Carlsen, proved to 
be a simple, warm - hearted, and accom- 
plished gentleman, as well as an expert 
seaman. The other officers were plea- 
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sant, blond, blue-eyed Germans, as hearty 


and unassuming as their commander. 


The doctor, of a more sluggish tempera- 


ment, was a typical Saxon from Dresden, 
and had evidently been a model German 
student, for face seamed and 
slashed with sword-cuts that bore witness 
to more valor than fencing skill. The 
boy, José Antonio, had a gentle disposi- 
tion and excellent manners, and so we 
lost no time in becoming a very happy 


his was 


family, the more so as the Osiris was fa 
vored with the 
whose talent was worthy of 


services of two cooks, 
a more clo- 
On the morning of March 
30th we were towed out of the Darsena of 
Callao, which, by-the-way, is the creation 
and property of a French company. On 
April 2d we staid for a few hours at Anto- 
fagasta, with its smoky smelting and ni- 


rious sphere. 


trate works, its sand slopes, and its barren 
brown hills veined with mule paths, where 
the loose earth appears of a lighter yel- 
low shade. Here we took on board sacks 
of borax and silver ore, the latter from 
the Huanchaca mines, and from the old 
Spanish mines of Potosi. On April 4th 
we arrived at Taltal, where we were great- 
ly delayed by the holidays of Good-Fri- 
day and Easter. We had many hundred 
tons of nitrate to take on board, but the 
stevedores refused to work on feast-days, 
and so we had to stay a full week in the 
sheltered bay,surrounded by brown jagged 
rocks and hills. The time passed rapid- 
ly and pleasantly. Our captain, being 
an ardent water-color painter, was always 
appealing for advice in the choice of 
points of view, and this was a pretext for 
excursions in the gig to the north and 
south headlands of the bay, where he 
made harmonies in ochre and cobalt, 
while the engineer and myself collected 
sea -anemones, shells, and mineralogical 
specimens. On the south headland we 
picked up auriferous quartz, and the north 
headland proved to be a mass of iron- 
stone interspersed with rich lodes of cop- 
per. We also made a very interesting 
excursion up the mountains some fifty 
miles by rail, to the Santa Luisa and Lau- 
taro nitrate - works, which were created 
by German enterprise, and are now being 
managed by Germans working with Eng- 
lish capital. 

At Santa Luisa, and also at Taltal, we 
were the recipients of much hearty Ger- 
man hospitality, spent several pleasant 
evenings enlivened by excellent music, 
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and parted with regret from many new 
acquaintances whose social and intellect- 
ual qualities we could have wished to en- 
joy longer. Our cargo was at last on 
board, and we steamed out of Taltal Bay, 
and arrived without incident at Valpa- 
raiso on April 14th. My impressions of 
this port received no modification from a 
second visit. It is a town without char- 
neither Chilian, nor English, nor 
German, and neither agreeable nor dis- 
agreeable. However, I managed to pass 
a pleasant day on shore, and paid some 
farewell calls to persons at whose hands I 
had received kindness, not forgetting the 
venerable proprietor of the Hétel Colon, 
Sefor Kerbernhardt, uncle of the divine 
Sarah Bernhardt, who lent me the latest 
bundle of Figaro, and gave me news of 
his niece’s triumph in her new role of 
Jeanne d’Are. Italked also with several 
business men and politicians, and found 
that the feeling against President Balma- 
ceda was stronger even than it was at the 
time of my first visit. The government 
is bad, is the ery. The unlimited author- 
ity of the Executive is disastrous. The 
unreasoned and wasteful expenditure of 
the public funds on useless railways, ex- 
travagant schools, Krupp cannons, and 
indirect political bribery is endangering 
the prosperity of the country, lowering 
the exchange, and hampering business. 
On April16th we sailed from Valparaiso, 
but the Osiris was no longer the quiet 
and simple home that I had enjoyed al- 
most alone from Callao southward. Ev- 
ery cabin was full, and twenty first-class 
passengers, the limit of the ship’s accom- 
modation, now sat down to dinner, ex- 
clusive of several small children. Before 
bedtime I was acquainted with all these 
people. Herr A., his wife and daughter, 
thirty-four years in Chili, going home for 
the first time since he came out years ago 
in a sailing ship; a gentle old couple, 
silvery-haired and happy. Herr B., wife, 
and twosmall children, twenty-three years 
a merchant in Valparaiso, going home for 
a season at some baths for his stomach’s 
sake, and also to spend a year in European 
travel. Herr C., his wife, and his daugh- 
ter Olga, five years of age, a Russian fam- 
ily, sixteen years in Chili, ship-owner and 
timber merchant. Herr D..and his wife, 
a brunette of delicate Oriental type and 
sweet voice. Herr D. and his companion 
Herr E. are connected with the Krupp 
cannon purchases made by the Chilian 


acter, 
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government. Herr Capitin-Leutnant F., 
also anxious to supply lethal instruments 
to South-American republics. Frau G. 
and little Max, a very noisy young man 
of eight years. Frau H., professional 
pianist. Friulein von X., gifted with a 
fine voice and operatic aspirations, and 
intending to study in the Berlin Academy 
of Music. All these ladies and gentle- 
men were refined, amiable, and unpre- 
tentious people, who had seen much of 
the world, and were endowed with home- 
ly virtues and human kindness—sensible, 
polyglot, and well-behaved men and wo- 
men, whose views on things in general 
were not of a nature to alarm, or even 
slightly to perturb. 

The next day we were anchored in the 
bay of Coronel. The Osiris was surround- 
ed by lighters laden with coal, which was 
being rapidly shovelled into the bunks by 
dark-skinned natives. The white mist 
that hung over us made the water look 
like dull silver; in the foreground were 
ships at anchor and small lighters pro- 
vided with winches and nets for dredging 
up the bits of coal that fall into the water 
while the steamers are loading; in the 
background were the winding wheels of 


the coal- pits; the moles surmounted by 
trains of coal trucks; the sickly sulphur- 
ous smoke streams of the inevitable smelt- 
ing- works; the small town of Coronel 
clustered along the sandy black beach; 
and, behind, the green hills diapered with 
mule paths and patches of red or yellow 


earth. The meals of the coal-heavers on 
the foredeck interested us. Great bow]s of 
beans, lumps of salt beef and fat, piles of 
biscuit, and gallons of coffee were served 
out to them. Each man took what he 
needed of the solids, chose his corner on 
the rail, over the hatches, or simply on the 
bare deck, and ate with no more comfort 
than a dog. Then each man produced a 
large violet mussel shell, which he used 
in lieu of a spoon to scoop up the beans 
and drink the coffee. Let it be remarked 
that these coal-heavers earn high wages, 
as much as five Chilian dollars, or say 
ten shillings gold, a day, and their food 
gratis; and yet they remain little better 
than good-natured brutes, taking no strong 
drink while they are at work, but ready 
for any quantity of dissipation after sun- 
set, improvident in the extreme, and will- 
ing to work, and to work well, only when 
they have no money left to spend. While 
watching those strong muscular fellows, 
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I had some conversation with the Russian 
timber merchant about his experience of 
men and things in Chili, the subject hay- 
ing been led up to by my remarking the 
frequent evidences of primitiveness in 
Chilian methods of working. Speaking 
of the great strength and hardiness of 
the Chilian native laborer, Herr C. said 
that this was still more noticeable in the 
more southern forest districts. At Puerto 
Montt, for instance, which is one of the 
most important timber ports, the work is 
done entirely by hand. The trees are 
felled with axes, sawn into planks on the 
spot by hand, and the planks carried to 
the port from a distance of ten or twelve 
miles balanced on the shoulder of a man, 
who goes along under his burden at a 
run. .None but native Chilians could do 
such work,and, given the absence of roads, 
and above all the nature of the workmen, 
all attempts to modernize the methods of 
getting out the timber have failed. Ex 
periments have been made in introducing 
North-American machinery, but without 
success. The innovators have invariably 
lost their money, and the natives, accus- 
tomed to do everything with their hands, 
have in the end wilfully broken the ma- 
chinery, in order to have done with it. I 
mentioned the fact that the Chilian gov- 
ernment, as I had been informed, medi- 
tated the essay of Norwegian and Swedish 
colonists in these southern forest regions. 
Herr C. was of opinion that this scheme 
is utterly impracticable, for the simple rea- 
son that Scandinavian colonists would 
refuse to live like pigs, as the Chilians 
live. The present primitive methods are 
the cheapest and the most practical. For 
that matter, Herr C. assured me that the 
timber cutters were a sad set of rogues 
and thieves, that the business was neces- 
sarily speculative in the present condi- 
tions, and that the bad debts mounted up 
to an enormous figure in the course of a 
year. In Chili if a man does not want 
to pay, you cannot force him, he added, 
and no one who has had any experience 
of the country will ever think of going 
to law. In Chili there is no justice for 
gringos, as the foreigners are called. This 
opinion I had heard expressed by many 
foreigners in business in Chili, so that my 
informant’s words did not astonish me. 
His commercial position, however, lent 
additional weight to the allegation. 

In the evening, after dinner, when the 
coal-heavers and their noisy shovels have 
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departed, we have some music. Our ac- 
complished captain begins the improvised 
concert with some soft music on the zith- 
er, and then the ladies play Schubert, and 
Friiulein von X. sings songs which the 
audience enthusiastically declares to be 
wunderschién, prachtvoll, and wunder- 
hiibsch; but, being in a perverse mood, I 
say to myself that I prefer the wailing 
Moorish of Andalusia, the shrill 
flutes of the Arabs, the irou castagnettes 
of the dark-skinned dancing women of 


songs 


Africa. And this reflec- 

tion brings to my mind 

the few Moorish traits 

that have remained in 

South America from the 

old colonial days —the 

shawls that veil the 

heads of the women, 

the mules and the street 

life that remind one of 

Stamboul and Spanish 

Cordova, the arrieros 

who calm their mules with a ‘‘Ts! ts! 
ts!’ the very same sound that the Arab 
camel-drivers have employed from time 
immemorial. 

We left Coronel and its bay, full of star- 
fish and polypuses, on the night of April 
20th. The next morning I woke up to 
find a strong north wind blowing astern, 
rain falling heavily, the decks dripping, 
water pattering down on all sides, and 
the ship rolling over a leaden sea, with a 
heavy swell piling up the gloomy waters 
into restless hillocks. The rain and roll- 
ing accompanied us to the beautiful shel- 
tered harbor of Corral, where we anchored 
in the midst of verdant hills, whose mantle 
of rich green trees reached down to the 
very water's edge, and over whose sum- 
mits the gray heavy clouds hung like 
smoke, now thickening, now lifting for a 
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moment, now streaming down in fine rain, 
and then giving place to other clouds. 
Corral, latitude 39° 53’ south, is the port 
of Valdivia, and lies at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. The harbor is 
formed by a sort of fiord, very much like 
those of Norway. At the entrance the 


HARBOR OF CORRAL 


headlands are crowned by old fortresses. 
To the right, at the end of a bay, sheltered 
by wooded hills, is the little town of Cor- 
ral, straggling along the beach and up the 
first spurs of the hills, one of which, over- 
hanging the sea, is surmounted by the 
battlements of a picturesque old Spanish 
fort, with quaint sentry-boxes at the an- 
gles. We naturally go ashore and inspect 
this relic of the days of the conquista- 
dores, decipher the dates on the disman- 
tled cannons that lie on the ground, which 
is covered with a velvety carpet of small- 
leafed clover of the most delicate tone of 
green, visit the abandoned barracks and 
the stores full of pyramids of cannon- 
balls, and then mount the steep causeway, 
and pass out into the main street of the 
town, which crosses several mountain 
streams by means of rough bridges of 
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talent, which he 
revealed at the 
earliest opportuni 
ty. Meanwhile the 
Osiris had 
pleted her 
by taking on board 
several hundred 
rolls of sole- 
ther, 
chief exports of 
this region, the 
others being timber, live cattle, and beer. 
The ship now carried the following speci 
mens of the produce of the Pacific coast 
salted hides, silver ore, cocoa, and cotton 
from Peru; borax and silver ore from An 
tofagasta; nitrate, gold ore, gold ingots, 
and iodine from Taltal; hides, copper bars, 
lead, bones, hoofs, and horns from Valpa 
raiso, also some walnuts and barley to be 
delivered in Montevideo; sole-leather from 
Taleahuano; and a great quantity of sole 
leather from Valdivia. These goods, to 
be delivered in the ports of Havre and 
Hamburg, together with the coal, made a 


com 


cargo 


lea 


one of the 


VALDIVIA. 


—-= —_ 
ee 


planks. Corral is all up and down; the 


en ee 


houses rise one above the other, with solid 
sloping gambrel-roofs to throw off the 
rain, which, according to local report, 
falls thirteen months out of the twelve in 


mo 


these parts; rivulets of water are running 
in every direction, and now and again 
the road creeps along under a dripping 


rock covered with maidenhair and other 
ferns, while every cottage and every lane 
is bedecked with a luxuriant growth of 
fuchsia, foxglove, creeping periwinkle, 
honeysuckle, and lapigeria. The town 
of Valdivia, 23,000 inhabitants, situated 
about ten miles away up the riyer, nestles 
in even a richer wealth of verdure and 
flowers. The journey up the river be- 
tween the wooded banks and islands is 
delightful, provided the view is not hope- 
lessly obstructed by low drifting clouds 
that are blown in from the sea, and deposit 
their fertilizing showers with too great 
liberality on the luxuriant vegetation of 
this moist zone. Valdivia, with its brew- 
eries, tanneries, saw-mills, and commodi- 
ous wooden houses, is an entirely German 
town; a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants are German; the language, the cus- 
toms, the civilization are German, which 
is equivalent to saying that everything in 
the town looks prosperous and comfort- 
able. My travelling companions had sev- 
eral friends in Valdivia, and returned to 
the ship laden with flowers and with bas- 
kets of beautiful Grafenstein apples. They 
also brought a new passenger, Herr Z., a 
frosty old gentleman, with a small aqui- 
line nose and an uncommon musical 


total dead weight of 3300 tons, the maxi 
mum capacity of the ship, which has a 
registered capacity of 1875 tons net.* 

In the night of April 22d we steamed 
through mist and rain out of Corral Har- 


* Having had occasion while studying the ques- 
tion of freights and of the means of transport at the 
disposal of international commerce between North 
America and Europe and the Pacifie ports, 1 had 
noted the extremely cheap rates of the German 
ships. I took advantage of my voyage on board the 
Osiris to gather some information which will help to 
explain why the German ships can compete so suc- 
cessfully against the commercial navies of the world. 
A notable part of the secret consists in the cheap- 
ness of life in Germany, the frugality of the nation, 
and the fact that Germans are willing to do a great 
deal of work for very little money. German ships 
are worked very cheaply and with the fewest hands 
possible. The Osiris, for instance, has a crew of 42 
men and one boy, whose salaries per month are as 
follows: captain, £25 sterling; first officer, £9; sec- 
ond officer, £6; third officer, £4 5s.; doctor, £4 10s. ; 
chief engineer, £17; second engineer, £11 4s.; third 
engineer, £6; fourth engineer, £3 15s.; first carpen- 
ter, £4 5s.; second carpenter, £3 ; first boatswain, £4; 
second boatswain, £3 10s.; nine A. B. seamen, each 
£3; seven stokers, each £3 15s.; six trimmers, each 
£3 5s.; two cooks, one at £5, the other at £3 10s. ; 
first steward, £3 5s.; four under stewards at £1 10s. 
each. There is no purser or supercargo or other con- 
sequential person to play the gentleman ; all on board 
have to work hard, and the officers look after the 
cargo and do clerks’ business, as well as navigate 
the ship. The A. B.’s, I remarked, were picked men, 
always quiet, clean, and busy, and at night, after sup 
per, the table of their mess- room was invariably 
covered with books and illustrated periodicals. 
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The 


up to find the sun 


bor, and regained the rolling ocean. 
next morning we woke 


shining, but the swell was still very heavy. 


In thecourse of theday w: sighted a whale, 
and about latitude 41° .outh the first alba- 
tross appeared, swooping to and fro in the 
wake of the ship, accompanied by quanti- 
ties of cape pigeons, which the French call 
damiers, from the geometrical distribution 
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head to augment the rapidity of his trills, 
So on Friday, April 25th, we reached the 
southern end of the Gulf of Pefias, and 
found ourselves within sight of the en- 
trance of Smyth’s Channel, and already 
The 
night had been rough but clear, a little 
snow had fallen, but we had happily been 
able to navigate without difficulty in these 


sheltered by the westerly islands, 


NEAR NORTH ENTRANCE OF SMYTH’S CHANNEL, LOOKING BACK NORTHWARD. 


of black and white feathers on their wings. 
The rectangular outline, the pointed tip, 
and the symmetrical markings of these 
pigeons, seen as they fly with their wings 
spread perfectly flat, suggested to me the 
figures of birds in the hieroglyphics of 
ancient Egypt. The two following days 
were rough and rainy, and we, who had 
come down from the tropics, began to feel 
the cold and put on warm clothing. As 
the ship rolled along between leaden sky 
and leaden water there was no consolation 
to be sought on deck, and so music, fancy- 
work, and the favorite German card game 
called ‘‘skat” brought all the passengers 
together in the smoking-room and the 
ladies’ saloon, where we passed many 
hours of ennui. Herr Z. amused us by 
sitting at the piano, playing a soft accom- 
paniment, and whistling waltzes, operas, 
sonatas, and I know not what, with curi- 
ous virtuosité, wagging his venerable 


waters, which are not without danger, In 
the morning, after some rain, the sky be- 
gan to break, and we saw to the left the 
island of Ayautau, 570 feet high, and to 
the right the Guaianeco group, all harmo- 
nized in masses of deep velvety blue, with 
gray clouds rent on their peaks, clinging 
to their rugged sides, and piled up in Al- 
pine silhouettes above them. The water 
is of a brownish-yellow color. Off Som- 
brero Island, 1345 feet high, we celebrate 
our safe arrival at the entrance of the 
channel with strong drinks, all the more 
welcome as the wind is icily cold. The 
ladies appear on deck in furs, their heads 
enveloped in bewitching sorties de bal, 
and we prepare to enjoy the scenery of 
which we have heard so much. Here it 
must be explained that Smyth’s Channel 
is a passage between the islands and the ex- 
treme southern coast of the South-Amer- 
ican continent, extending from the Gulf 
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of Pefias to the Strait of Magellan, and 
measuring from Ayautau Island, latitude 
47° 36’ south, longitude 74° 45’ west, to 
Fairway Island, latitude 52 44’ south, 
longitude 73° 47’ west, 338 miles in length, 
with a breadth varying between one-fifth 
of a mile minimum and five miles maxi- 
mum, the average width being about two 
miles. It is, so to speak, a narrow sub- 
marine ravine winding between moun- 
ains, which, in the great upheaval that 
produced the American continent, re- 
mained partly submerged. This ravine, 
full of water, with a depth in many parts 
of more than 500 fathoms, constitutes the 
channel; the sloping side valleys, where 
the depth of water is less, form sounds, 
inlets, and harbors with safe anchorage. 
The abortive continent above-water pre- 
sents the aspect of a chaos of peaks, ridges, 
and glaciers that tower up to heights of 
1500 to 3000 feet, with a few lofty sum- 
mits, like those of Cathedral Mount, Mount 
Jarvis, and Mount Burney, which attain 
respectively 3836, 4570, and 5800 feet above 
the levelofthesea. The advantage which 
Smyth’s Channel offers to navigation is 
calm water like that of a lake, whereas the 
course in the ocean outside is almost al- 
On the other 


ways rough and dangerous. 
hand, it is impossible to navigate in this 
sinuous labyrinth of islands except by day- 
light, and consequently the swift mail 


steamers never pass that way. The only 
regular line of passenger steamers that 
follows this course is that of the ‘* Kosmos” 
Company. The ships of the other lines 
all pass through the Strait of Magellan, 
or, in certain circumstances on the out- 
ward voyage, through the southeastern 
portion of Smyth's Channel, and then out 
again, through Trinidad Channel, back 
into the Magellan Strait. All sailing ves- 
sels of course have to round the terrible 
Cape Horn. 

So then we enter the channel, and the 
panorama of cloud-land and mountain 
begins to unfold itself before our eyes. 
The clouds are massed over the mountains 
in grand strata of black, slate gray, and 
silver. In the middle of the landscape, 
over the eastern horizon, a brilliant blue 
rent in the sky reveals the golden lining 
of sunlit clouds. Gradually the trees on 
the islands become visible, with their rich 
green foliage. Toward noon we reach 
Middle Island, a conical peak 2200 feet 
high, standing in the middle of the chan- 
nel. The banks on either side are green, 
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wooded mountains, with here and there 
an isolated patch of snow on the higher 
points, which are upward of 2000 feet 
high. From the summits the water tric- 
kles down in threads of white foam that 
peep out amidst the yellow or black green 
verdure that clothes the red-brown rocks. 
As we advance, the water-falls and patches 
of snow become more frequent, and small 
blue glaciers appear on the heights. The 
weather continues cloudy. The water is 
of a yellowish-green tone; the hills in the 
foreground are of a dark green color, al- 
most black, down to the water's edge, 
while the upper peaks seem to be covered 
with yellowish moss and lichen. In the 
distance are the silhouettes of islands and 
mountains of sombre indigo blue, and 
overhead is the ever-changing expanse of 
gray, black, and silvery clouds. 

At one o'clock a great event happens 
to break the monotony of our existence 
on board. The fat pig that was put on 
board when the Osiris left Hamburg, and 
which has been living happily in its stall 
ever since, is slaughtered by the cook, the 
body plunged in boiling water, the bris- 
tles scraped off, and the carcass suspended 
from the shrouds, ready to be cut up. At 
the same time the holy-stoning of the fore- 
deck begins, and three amateur photog- 
raphers feel tempted to ‘‘ snap off” nega- 
tives. The bewitching Olga, the diminu- 
tive baby boy Quito, and various groups 
also request the honors of the camera, 
and so the afternoon passes gayly. Mean- 
while, as we advance, the scenery be- 
comes more picturesque and grand, the 
mountains on either side rising to heights 
of 2000 feet, and snow fields and glaciers 
becoming more frequent. To our right a 
buoy marks the spot where the steamer 
Cotopaxi was wrecked in the autumn of 
1889, and then we enter the English Nar- 
rows, one of the prettiest parts of the 
channel. Here the passage is scarcely a 
quarter of a mile wide, and the ship 
threads its tortuous way through a maze 
of innumerable small islands, all covered 
with a most luxuriant growth of trees, 
plants, flowers, and ferns. We seem to 
be passing through a séries of small lakes, 
and every moment one wonders how the 
ship will find its way out of the hills, isl- 
ands, and trees that seem to form an im- 
penetrable barrier on the horizon. The 
English Narrows are certainly one of 
the most beautiful landscapes in the 
world, and no words can convey an ade- 
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SHIPPING ICE 


quate impression of this charming and 
lifeless solitude. Finally we wind out of 
the Narrows, and toward sunset, at five 
o'clock — the days being very short in 
these extreme southern latitudes—we ap- 
proach Eden Harbor, latitude 49° 9’ south, 
sweep round the wreck of the Hamburg 
Pacific ship Hermia, which was lost in 
1888, and remains with its stern, masts, 
and funnel above-water, and anchor a 
few hundred yards ahead of this gloomy 
monument of maritime disaster. Near 
Eden Harbor, in the trees, we see some 
smoke, which indicates the camp of some 
nomad Indians, who paddle out to the 


IN GRAPPLER REACH 


ship’s side after dinner, and exchange 
some otter-skins for knives, matches, and 


biscuit. The next morning, in piercingly 
cold weather, we left Eden Harbor at six 
o'clock. The night had been very cold; 
some snow had fallen; all the hill-tops 
were covered, and the sharp edges of the 
black rocks alone appeared in relief, form- 
ing a net-work of intricate design over 
the white ground. The contrast of the 
black rocks and the white: snow is now 
the chief feature in the rugged landscape, 
the more so as trees are becoming rarer, 
and no longer cover more than the lower 
rocks along the water's edge. 
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We then deviated a little from the di- 
rect course, and passed through Grap- 
pler Reach, in order to lay in a stock of 
ice. We halted in a cove opposite Aver- 
ell Point, where there was much drift ice 
floating in large and small masses; a boat 
was lowered, and some of the finest pieces 
were captured, enchained, and hoisted on 
board amidst the cheers of the passengers, 
who watched with delight the safe ship- 
ping and the breaking up of the huge 
glittering crystal blocks with crow-bars. 
Two large whales also paid a visit to us, 
and blew columns of spray high into the 
air for their own relief and for our amuse- 
ment. Then we steamed on again care- 
fully through much drift ice, which slips 
down the mountain- sides from the nu- 
merous glaciers, and remains floating in 
great abundance in this part of the chan- 
nel. At Penguin Inlet we beheld a large 
glacier. At the entrance of Brassey Chan- 
nel we all admired the marvellous scen- 
ery of range after range of mountains, 
rising 2000 and 3000 feet on each side of 
the waterway, one behind the other, like 
stage scenery. Between two and three in 
the afternoon we passed the entrance of 
Trinidad Channel; the sun was shining 
brightly; masses of silvery clouds hung 
over the horizon; the snow glistened on 
the distant ridges, and deep shadows hov- 
ered over the bold mountains in the mid- 
dle distance. Our excellent captain, when 
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his duties did not call him to the bridge, 
was busy washing in clever water-color 
sketches of clouds, mountains, and water, 
and our amateur photographers were sad- 


ly distracted by the innumerable points of 
view that presented themselves in unin- 
terrupted succession as the Osiris steamed 
along. Soon we reach Molyneux Sound, 
latitude 50° 16’ south, the ship swings 
round, we steer up the inlet, guided by two 
buoys, and at half past three we anchor, 
at a distance of some 500 metres from 
land, in a magnificent harbor, with green 
hills and islands all around us, and in the 
distance, toward the main channel, a 
range of snow-capped hills, on one of 
whose ridges a conspicuous rock sug- 
gests the form of the Egyptian Sphinx 
head. 

Our being obliged to anchor at this ear- 
ly hour gave us an opportunity of going 
ashore. Boats are lowered, guns and 
cartridges produced, and we form parties 
to go fowling, sketching, and botanizing. 
The captain and myself land at the foot 
of a pointed hill. The water, of crystal- 
line purity, reveals ‘gigantic sea-weeds 
floating in its depths, and at the bottom 
a bed of black and white stones and bow]l- 
ders unworn by restless flux and reflux. 
On the surface, too, are large crimped 
leaves of amber-colored weed. We land 
without difficulty on some smooth black 
rocks speckled and striped with white. 
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visible all 
long the water’s edge, rising to a height 


Rock of this description is 


yf two or three feet, at which point the 
vegetation begins, and climbs up the hill 
to varying heights. Such is the nature 
of all the islands in Smyth’s Channel 

masses of rock rising out of the water, 
covered with vegetation of trees, moss,and 
ichen, the rock in contact with the water 
being generally coated with long mussels, 
which form the only food on which the 
nomad Indians can count. The variety 
of plants is considerable, forming, with 
the trees, an impenetrable mass of vege 
The ground drips and oozes with 


tation. 
moisture, and at every step your feet sink 
in an alarming manner, not into soil, of 
which there is little, but into a soft carpet 


rotten wood, and 
decaying vegetable matter. 
of different kinds of may be 
picked within a square yard, many 
of them being very fleshy, and the 
most strange and beautiful 
sage-green coral moss, and the white 


of moss, leaves, 
A seore 


moss 


the pale 


fibrous ice moss that looks like sil- 
swan’s-down. Of the ferns, 
one of the most beautiful is a hard 
five-leafed palm-like fern, with a 
glossy black stem. The trees, even 
to their topmost branches, so abun 
dant is the moisture, infested 


very 


are 
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with a luxuriant parasitic growth of moss 
and The undergrowth is com 


posed of low-growing shrubs with hard 


lichens. 


varnished leaves, varieties of myrtle, a 
small-leafed berry-bearing plant called 
chaura, a plant with a pale green prickly 
leaf like holly and a delicate carmine 
bell flower tipped with white, and a beau- 
tiful plant of the azalea family, with an 
exquisite bell with 
In this virgin paradise 
the only living things to be seen are ot 


rose-colored flower 


golden petals. 


ters, colibris, white geese, black ducks, 
and gulls. Occasionally a huge albatross 


overhead, and in some of the 
creeks are penguins and seals. 
The evening in Molyneux Sound left 


in our minds delightful memories. The 


SWwoops 


MOLYNEUX SOUND 
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sun set in golden splendor in the wind- 
swept sky, the stars shone forth, and the 
moon rose in the heavens, shedding a 
long train of shimmering light over the 
water, whose mirror-like surface reflected 
in deep black shadows the surrounding 
islands and hills and the light cloud 
forms that. hung above amongst the stars, 
each of which had its golden counterpart 
in the still water. Happily the icy south 
wind that blew so sharply in the after- 
noon did not reach us in this sheltered 
anchorage; but still the night was bit- 
terly cold. 

The next morning we started at 3 o'clock, 
and passed through the fine scenery of the 
Guia Narrows, the grand landscape of 
the Victory Pass and of the Sarmiento 
Channel, with its imposing peaks, behind 
which rises the towering snowy Cordil- 
lera of the main continent. The trans- 
parency of the atmosphere was extreme, 
and at a great distance we could see every 
wrinkle and vein in the snow fields, and 
every thread-like rivulet that fissured the 
rocks and precipices. At 6.30 we anchor- 
edoff Long Island—latitude 52° 20’ south— 
in a broad smooth bay, and after dinner 
we organized a raffle and a concert, in 
which we were aided by the crew’s ‘‘drum, 
gong, and discord band,” proudly entitled 
the ‘* Bremer Stadtmusikanten,” and com- 
posed of an accordion, a comb, two sauce- 
pan lids for cymbals, a tin bath fora drum, 
and a wooden tub, which, when skilfully 
scraped with a broom handle-by an able- 
bodied seaman, gave forth sounds resem- 
bling those of the bass-viol. After this, 
two of the sailors, quaintly disguised with 
blankets, visited us in the rdéle of the 
‘*Ramilie Lehmann.” This common Ger- 
man name, the equivalent of the English 
Smith and Jones, has been given by the 
German sailors to the nomad Indians of 
Smyth’s Channel. Every Indian man is 
Herr Lehmann, and his wife, Frau Leh- 
mann. Curiously enough, while we were 
laughing at the strange antics and gibber- 
ish of our two sailors, the cry was heard 
from the stern, ‘‘ Eine echte Familie Leh- 
mann” (a genuine Lehmann family) is 
coming. We all hurried to the lower 
deck, and there alongside on the port side 
was a long bark canoe with two men, 
three women, and four small babies on 
board. The canoe was double-ended, and 
had a keel, ribs, and cross-ties of wood, 
over which were stretched sheets of bark, 
the whole bound together with leather 
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thongs and grass ropes, and calked with 
clay. In the middle of the canoe, on a 
basis of clay, a fire of twigs and branches 
was burning. At one end were two say- 
age-looking men, with brown skins not 
unlike those of the more swarthy Chilian 
Cholos, long black straight hair, and no 
clothes except an old blanket over their 
shoulders. On the other side of the fire 
were an aged woman, whose occupation it 
was to perpetually bale out the boat with 
an old coffee-pot, and to keep the fire sup- 
plied with wood, and two younger wo- 
men, each with a child slung on her back 
and another huddled at her feet. These 
women, like the men, had only a sum- 
mery blanket thrown over their shoul- 
ders, and each worked a paddle. The 
two younger women were finely formed, 
and in all the bloom of their firm youth- 
ful flesh. Their round and broad faces 
were regular in feature, their teeth daz- 
zlingly white, and their eyes brilliant and 
large. Indeed they were quite beauties 
in their way, and their laughing faces 
were pleasant to contemplate as they look- 
ed up at us through the aureole of long 
black hair straggling over their foreheads 
and hanging over their shoulders. A rope 
was thrown to the canoe, and one of the 
men held it, while the other and the wo- 
men kept their craft clear with paddles 
and poles. Since some of them were kid- 
napped a few years ago, and carried off 
to Europe, where they were exhibited at 
raree-shows, these Indians can with dif- 
ficulty be induced to come on board the 
ships. They feel distrustful, and keep 
their canoes at a safe distance, ready to 
push off at a moment’s notice and at the 
slightest alarm. The bulwarks of our 
ship were by this time lined with passen- 
gers and crew leaning over and craning 
their heads to see the Lehmanns, who 
were crouching below in their unsteady 
canoe, with their savage or laughing faces 
upturned, and lighted by the intermittent 
glare of the fire, and by the dim flame of 
a ship’s lantern. Meanwhile one of the 
sailors, holding on with one hand to a 
rope, and clinging with his feet monkey- 
like to a slight ledge on the ship's side, 
used his free hand to pass things from 
the ship to the canoe and vice versa. 
Then began conversation and trading, 
both of a very primitive nature. 
‘*Good-evening, Frau Lehmann. How 
do you do?” cried a voice from the ship. 
‘Frau Lehmann, si,” replied the Ind- 
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154 HARPER'S 
ian ladies, throwing their heads back and 
laughing like coy children. ‘‘ Frau Leh- 
mann, si, si, galletas, galletas, tobacco, to- 
bacco.” 

In reply to this demand for biscuit 
and tobacco, voices from the ship cried, 
** Skins, skins.” 

And then from the canoe rose many un- 
intelligible sounds, terminating with the 
few English and Spanish words which the 
Indians have learnt from passing ships: 
cachimba” (tobacco pipe); ‘‘cuchillo” 
(knife), the English equivalent ‘* knifey,” 
‘**tobaeco, tobacco,” and ‘* galletas, galle- 
tas.” Knives, biscuit, and tobacco are the 
articles which these Indians desire most 
ardently, and in exchange they offer bone 
spear-heads, lassos, bows and arrows, 
grass baskets, and sometimes otter-skins. 
We made a few trifling exchanges; gave 
them a sack of broken biscuit, some cigars, 
some old clothes, and a few colored hand- 
kerchiefs; and then they paddled away in 
the rain and gloom, after repeating our 
farewell of ‘‘ Adios” and ‘‘So long,” and 
singing a soft nasal lullaby. This visit 


of the Indians in the midst of these vast 
and island solitudes was pictu- 


mountain 
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resque and impressive. The moon had 
gone down, rain was falling,and the drops 
ruffled with innumerable small eddies the 
glassy black wavelets that made the frail 
bark canoe roll and lurch; the fitful glare 
of the fire now revealed the faces of the 
Indians, with their white teeth and shin 
ing eyes, and now left the boat and its 
occupants in shadowy mystery; our sea 
man clinging to the black ship’s side 
formed a fantastic silhouette against the 
murky background of the night; and the 
row of heads leaning over the rail, and 
all looking down, must have presented to 
the Indians odd effects of foreshortening, 
which, we may be sure, they failed to ap 
preciate. The Indians seen in Smyth's 
Channel consist of a few nomad families, 
who live two or three together, and own 
a canoe, and a tent composed of a few 
poles covered with skins. Their only 
are bows and arrows; their chief 
food, mussels; and their scanty clothing, 
such old rags and blankets as the charity 
of passing ships provides. They are, I 
suppose, the poorest and most miserable 
specimens of humanity on the face of 
the earth, and their existence in the cold 


arms 


72° 55’ west. 
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rainy islands of this inhospitable end of 
the world is more wretched by far than 
that of the least favored residents of the 
northern arctic regions. 

At five o'clock the follow ing morning, 
April 28th, we started from Long Island, 
and after three hours’ steaming we reach- 
ed the end of Smyth’s Channel, left the 
ocean and the bold and curious headland 
of Cape Pillar to our right, and entered 
the Strait of Magellan. The character 


of the landscape now changed entirely. 
The green islands and tree-clad hills gave 
place to brown, rugged, and barren rocks, 
behind which rose’ high peaks covered 


with snow. Cape Pillar, latitude 52° 427 
south, longitude 74° 43’ west, is 310 feet 
high; the peaks on our left hand are over 
3000 feet; the peaks on our right, on Deso- 
lation Island, are equally high; while on 
Santa Ines Island the loftiest summit, 
Mount Wharton, rises to a height of 4350 
feet. In our passage through the Strait of 
Magellan, generally obscured by rain and 
mist, we were favored with exceptionally 
fine weather. In the afternoon, as we 
passed Glacier Bay, we had a splendid 
view of a dazzling bluish-green ice field 
embedded between craggy and barren 
hills, with a little vegetation along the 


CAPE FROWARD AND MOUNT VICTORIA 


water’s edge alone, and surrounded by 
towering snow-clad mountains from 3000 
to 4000 feet high. On the opposite shore 
we admired a still vaster glacier which 
had recently begun to slide, and remain- 
ed a terrific wilderness of jagged and 
chaotic blocks. In this region of wild 
mountains, snow fields, and glaciers we 
witnessed a marvellous sunset. The sky 
overhead was clear blue; on the eastern 
horizon a few light clouds; on the west 
ern horizon very heavy clouds, with a 
central brasier of molten gold, in front of 
which the mountains stand out in suc- 
cessive planes, the nearer ones of deep 
indigo hue, the more distant ones bathed 
in an almost transparent haze of bluish 
rose, passing into the rich tones of gorge 
de pigeon. As the sun sinks, the golden 
light vanishes, the heavy: clouds become 
velvety black, with an under fringe of 
bright ruby red, while a ruby glow suf- 
fuses the opposite eastern sky, tips with 
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rose the distant snow peaks, and casts 
ruddy reflections over the glassy mirror 
of the calm water. The same evening, 
by moonlight, we passed the black and 
barren silhouette of Cape Froward, lati- 
tude 53° 55’ south, longitude 71° 19’ west, 
the southernmost point of all the conti- 
nents of the world, and the extreme end 
of the great mountain range of the Andes. 
Cape Froward itself measures only 1200 
feet, but the summit of Mount Victoria, 
immediately behind it, rises to 2900 feet, 
which figure may be taken as the average 
of the higher summits seen in the Strait 
of Magellan in the grand stretch of moun- 
tain and water scenery between Cape Pil- 
lar and Cape Froward. The Strait of 
Magellan from Cape Pillar, latitude 52° 
43’ south, longitude 74° 41’ west, to Cape 
Virgins, latitude 52° 20’ south, longitude 
68° 20° west, measures 317 miles; in the 
narrowest part the width is two miles, and 
in the broadest reaches from 10 to 17 miles. 

From Cape Froward onward to Punta 
Arenas the coast rocks and the mountain 
peaks diminish in grandeur, the highest 
nowhere exceeding 2000 feet, and most of 
them being much lower. We reached 
Punta Arenas in the night, anchored, and 
slept happily until daybreak, when we 
blew the steam-whistle to warn the in- 
habitants of our presence. At length the 
captain of the port came on board, and 
we were at liberty to go ashore; but the 
landing was difficult and dangerous: ow- 
ing to the roughness of the water and the 
primitiveness of the moles, we ‘had to be 
hoisted out of the ship’s boat with ropes. 
The town does not offer much to interest 
the visitor. In the bay are two coal hulks, 
an American schooner at anchor, several 
small coasting schooners used for seal-fish- 
ing and local service, and a Chilian sur- 
vey steamer. To the north of the town is 
a government depot, with half a dozen 
buoys lying on the sandy shore, and look- 
ing from a distance like gigantic spinning 
tops. Still further to the north is an old 
light-house tower, painted red and white, 
which was used by the German astronom- 
ical mission at the time of the last passage 
of Venus. Beyond the light-house the 
land becomes flat, and stretches out into 
the water, forming a long sandy spit, with 
a conical beacon on the extreme point. 
Hence the name of the settlement—Sandy 
Point. The town is of very recent origin, 
but it has grown rapidly, and now has a 
population of 922 souls, the whole Terri- 


torio de Magellanes having a population 
of 2085, of whom about 800 are foreigners 
of various nationalities, the chief capital 
ists and business people being German or 
English. The houses are solidly built of 
wood, the best of them having corrugated 
iron roofs. Most of the buildings are 
painted white; some have walls and roofs 
of the same deep red color; the roofs are, 
of course, sharply pointed to throw off the 
rain. The general aspect of things there 
is new and prosperous. The principal 
business houses are German. Punta Are 
nas is a free port, and the great centre for 
supplying the sheep farms and various 
settlements on the opposite islands of the 
Tierra del Fuego group, southern Patago 
nia, and the Falkland Islands. In these 
rainy and apparently inhospitable regions 
the great industry issheep-farming. There 
is also much gold-dust in the rivers and 
torrents, and silver and coal mines in the 
neighborhood, but hitherto they have not 
been worked with success. It is curious 
to note that the shepherds who come to 
Punta Arenas to buy goods and provisions 
often pay in gold-dust, which they gather 
in the streams near which their flocks are 
feeding. Skins and furs form a second 
important industry; seal and sea-otters 
abound in the various channels between 
the islands of Tierra del Fuego and of the 
Strait of Magellan, and three times a year 
the Patagonian Indians ride into Punta 
Arenas to sell the produce of their hunt- 
ing excursions, namely, puma, ostrich, 
guanaco, and silver-fox skins. The ex- 
portation of furs is an important business 
here, and the port, standing as it does in 
the regular steamer track, is destined to 
greater and greater prosperity. When 
we returned on board we found two Da- 
nish fur dealers displaying their stock of 
merchandise, and endeavoring to do busi- 
ness with the passengers. The skins were 
spread out over the hatches on the aft 
deck—ostrich, guanaco, seal, otter, puma, 
fox—looking soft and warm, and inter- 
spersed with a few Indian curiosities, 
such as bows, arrows, spears, lassos, shell- 
work, spurs, models of bark canoes, and 
the terrible bolas, which the Patagonians 
and their pupils, the Argentine gauchos, 
use to hunt the ostrich. The Osiris land- 
ed our mail-bag and a dozen sacks of po- 
tatoes, and took on board a quantity of 
ostrich feathers to be delivered in Havre, 
and then proceeded on her way. 

At breakfast that morning we noted 
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with pleasure that pig’s feet did not ap- 
pear in the menu; the wretched animal 
slaughtered at the entrance of Smyth’s 
Channel had been obtruding its memory 


upon us in various forms twice a day 
regularly since its decease, and the vre- 
vious evening it had appeared in the eu- 
phonious form of ‘‘Schnautzen und Paut- 


zen.’ Happily this was the end of the 
beast, whose place was henceforward taken 
by good beef and Tierra del Fuego mut- 
ton, shipped at Punta Arenas. So we 
went steaming on through cold and scud- 
ding rain clouds, in choppy and snarling 
water, between the low coast hills of Pata- 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego. As we pass 
Elizabeth Island, about twenty miles from 
Punta Arenas, we catch a glimpse of Sar- 
miento Mountain, distant ninety-six miles, 
in the southern part of Tierra del Fuego. 
On reference to the chart, we find that 
this mountain, covered with perpetual 
snow, 7330 feet high, is the highest point 
of Tierra del Fuego. In the same south- 
ern section of the island is Mount Darwin, 
7000 feet high, and many other rugged, 
snow-clad peaks and glaciers, from 3000 
to 4000 feet. All this part of the world is 
terribly inhospitable and dangerous, and 
the English Admiralty Chart is full of 
ominous notes and warnings. At Ushu- 
waia, in the Beagle Channel, latitude 54° 
49’ south, longitude 68° 18” west, says the 
chart, is an English mission station, ‘‘ which 


may be used as a place of refuge for ship- 
wrecked mariners.”’ The same chart gives 
directions and advice in case of disaster, 
which makes one feel the horror of these 
waters, and adds, ‘‘A great change has 
been effected in the character of the na- 
tives gene rally, and the Yaghan natives 
from Cape San Diego to Cape Horn, and 
thence round to Brecknock Peninsula, 
may be trusted... The Yaghan, or Fue- 
gian, Indians are the same as we saw in 
Eden Harbor and Molyneux Sound. They 
are by no means numerous, and all more 
or less savage, more or less miserable, and 
very few, I am told, as good-looking as 
the family that visited us in Molyneux 
Sound. They are all nomad, and wander 
from island to island in the Tierra del 
Fuego group, the Strait of Magellan, 
Smyth’s Channel, the western coast of the 
continent, and the islands of the archi- 
pelagoes of Chonos and Guaianeco. Ind- 
ians of the same race are also found in the 
Chilian province of Chiloe, but their phys- 
ical aspect in those parts is much better, 
and their way of living much less rude 
than that of their southern brothers. 
That evening we anchored off Santa 
Marta Island, ‘nocturnal navigation in 
the Strait of Magellan being impossible, 
owing to the absence of light-houses and 
the intricacy of the course. The next 
morning, April 30th, we continued our 
journey, with a stiff head breeze, through 
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light green water, the land on either side 
being low. At Punta Delgada we note 
Wood's Settlement, an important sheep 
farm belonging to an Englishman. The 
runs, I was told, support more than 80,000 
sheep. Once a year a steamer from Lon 
don brings provisions for the colony, and 
takes the wool back to England. But 
what a forlorn and desolate place to spend 
one’s life in! 

The time now began to hang heavily 
on board the Osiris. The fine scenery 
was left behind, and in the afternoon we 
passed Dungeness Beacon, crossed the 
Sarmiento Bank, and so out into the At- 
lantic, leaving Cape Virgins to our left, 
and after five days’ navigation over very 
high and rough sea, with steam and sail 
and a strong northwest wind to aid us, 
we reached Montevideo on the morning 
of May 6th. The Osiris is a good stout 
ship, but not a rapid one. Nevertheless 
I thoroughly enjoyed the five weeks I 
spent on board, and it was not without 
regret that I said good-by to Captain Carl- 
sen and all his warm-hearted and amiable 
passengers, and went ashore to continue 
my wanderings in the regicn of the great 
plains, the inmensas llanuras of the 
basin of La Plata. The voyage was long 
—the course followed measured more than 
4000 sea miles—but it would be difficult 
to find elsewhere a stretch of coast offer- 
ing such variety of physical and ethno- 
graphical features. I had started from 
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of northern Chili, with their unparalleled 
wealth of salts and minerals that make 
these barren deserts and arid mountain 
wastes a veritable chemical laboratory. 
From Caldera southward to Valparaiso 
I had seen the mixed zone abounding in 
minerals, but at the same time fertile and 
adapted for agriculture. Then followed 
the purely agricultural zone of Chili, with 
its mild and delightful climate; the coal 
fields of the littoral of the provinces of 
Arauco and Concepcion; the rainy val- 
leys of Valdivia, Llanquihue, and Chiloe, 
with their rich soil and luxuriant woods; 
and finally the zone of. woods and fish- 
eries, which begins at latitude 43° 30’, and 
extends to latitude 57° south. Here the 
great central valley, which plays so im- 
portant a rdle in the topography of Chili, 
disappears, and the coast cordillera, whose 
mountain ranges have accompanied us all 
down the littoral from Peru, becomes trans- 
formed into the archipelagoes of Chiloe, 
Guaytecas, Guaianeco, Magellanes, and 
Tierra del Fuego—mountainous islands, 
and for the most part impenetrable soli- 
tudes, given up to seals, otters, wild fowl], 
and Indians. At Cape Froward the main 
Cordillera de los Andes crosses our route, 


and becomes transformed into the high 
lands and valleys of Tierra del Fuego, 
parts of which are destined to become a 
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great cattle country. Then the region 
of rugged rocks and snowy peaks ceases, 
and between Punta Arenas and Virgins 
Cape we see the southern end of those 
steppes and pampas which stretch away 
northward up to the primeval forests of 
Brazil, and constitute the great natural 
advantage and agricultural wealth of the 
Atlantic water-shed of the Andean chain, 
and of the Argentine Repubiic, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. The rapid panorama of 
the physical features of the coast was ac- 
companied by a scarcely less interesting 
glimpse of men and manners. In indo 
lent and tropical Peru the best workers 
are negroes and Chinese; in the mineral 
zones the Bolivian and Chilian Cholos are 
unrivalled in endurance and special skill; 
in Valparaiso we find Englishmen and 
Germans controlling the commerce of the 
country, and organizing exportation and 
importation; in the lower and more rainy 
province of Valdivia we might almost 
imagine ourselves in rural Germany: 
through the island solitudes, with their 
forests and glaciers, the most miserable of 
wild Indians alone eke out a scanty and 
arduous existence; and then, on the east 
side of the Andes, we once more find An 
glo-Saxon energy settling and transform- 
ing the land, and creating wealth and 
civilization. 


INDIANS. 
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THE HEROIC ADVENTURES OF M. BOUDIN: 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


COMMENT, brings back to my recollection some hours 


ay atten eoateis sercmm of my father’s life which were happy and 
at ease, and spent in tranquillity and in 

HE story of this little collection of the companionship which he enjoyed. 
drawings is quickly told, and it is one, As time passed on, from failing health 
indeed, which I like to dwell upon, for it and spirits, he used to go less and less 
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into general society, but he always en- 
joyed the society of his old friends, and 
although dinner parties wearied him, he 
liked sitting quietly smoking his cigar in 
congenial companionship, and I am sure 
there was none more pleasant to him 
than that of his friends Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Bell, who loved him, and always made 
him welcome and at home. 

My own old friend Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin, who has known so many men and 
things, says of Robert Bell: **ife was a 
man of wide information, wide experi- 
ence, of great ability. He was of most 
agreeable society, a charming conteuwr, 
and full of native keenness, of observa- 
tion, and pleasant humor. I felt always 
great reliance on his judgment both of 
men and affairs, as well as in questions of 
literary taste. He had what few literary 
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men have, the gift of free and happy 
speech in public.” Then, after describing 
Mr. Bell’s chief works, Sir Theodore goes 
on to say in his letter to me: ‘‘ There was 
no keener judge of character than your 
father, and he, no doubt, knew that his 
friend was full of sterling worth. That 
was the impression left with me.” 

Mrs. Bell was a house-keeper of the old 
lavender - and - blue-china school; every- 
thing about her was simple, but in order 
and perfect condition. Her dinners my 
father used to praise and hold up as a 
model to certain incapable house-keepers ; 


they were works of art— so plain, so hot, 


so perfectly served—works of heart, I lad 
nearly said, for the hostess’s happiness 
was to take trouble for her husband 
and his guests; and although the little 
household, I believe, consisted of four peo- 








lathe he 


ple only—the two masters and their two 
maids—I have often heard my father say 
that never anywhere had he fared better 
than at the quiet little house in York 
Place, where, besides the welcome and the 
good cheer, there was also the congenial 
talk of the master of the house. 

In the Biographical Dictionary there 
is a long list of the papers Mr. Bell edited 
and the literary work he accomplished, 
first in Ireland and then over here. He 
was still quite a young man when he 
came to England and became editor of 
the Atlas newspaper. There was a His- 
tory of Russia,and the Lives of the Eng- 
lish Poets, and a volume of English Ad- 
mirals for Southey’s edition, and many 
other works —stories, plays, and criti- 
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cisms. I can remember a novel, The 
Ladder of Gold, coming out, but I think 
it appeared during a short and arid pe- 
riod of our early lives, when a new govern- 
ess forbade novels and story-books, and I 
never had the opportunity of reading it. 

The editions of the poets from Chaucer 
to Cooper are Robert Bell's best-known 
work. They are full of research and 
knowledge, and of that true sentiment 
for poetry which no research can give. 
I can remember him sitting at work in a 
sort of shrine, with all his books round- 
about him, in beautiful bindings, showing 
on their shelves. I have been told that 
Mr. Trollope bought all Mr. Bell’s library 
at his death. 

Once my sister and I were brought by 
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our father to dine in York Place, and I 
remember how, after dinner, Mrs. Bell 
shook back her pretty white curls, and 
smiled, and said, ‘* And now I shall show 
your daughters my album, Mr. Thacke- 
ray,” and immediately a book of pictures 
was produced and opened upon the round- 
table, and we learned that whenever my 
father came to spend an evening it had 
been his habit for a long time past to 
draw a picture in the album, page by page. 
We looked at the drawings with calm 
though sympathetic interest; we were 
used to seeing our father’s pictures, and 
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it seemed a matter of course that where he 
was at home and at ease, the familiar 
drawings should grow and multiply. 
That very evening he finished one of the 
sketches as he sat there in the drawing- 
room, when the lamp was set on the 
round-table. 

The time came to say good-night, and 
we carried home an impression of com- 
fort and accustomed things and fire-lit 
tranquillity, and then the thought of it 
all faded quietly away; for in those days, 
five-and-twenty years ago, tranquillity 
had less charm and importance than it 
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has now. We went away to live our 
own lives, and to realize only too soon 
what darkness lies around peaceful fire 
lit hearths. My father died soon after, 
and we went abroad. We never returned 
to the little house again. Mr. Bell lived 
for some three years, and then he too 
passed away, and at his own request was 
buried near my father’s grave. 
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unable to explain the circumstances. My 
children opened the parcel and brought 
me the book, an old-fashioned album, 
bound in brown morocco. 

The drawings were my father’s, of 
course, but I could not for a moment im- 
agine where or when I seemed to have 
seen them all before. On the cover of 
the old book was a name, and this, too, 
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Debarque a Calais avec son Course Adoree Boudin se vend a Fars 
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One day, here on the edge of Wimble- 
don Common, after twenty-five years or 
more, I received a lawyer's letter which 
puzzled me, and touched me not a little. 
A lady, ‘‘lately demised in the Regent's 
Park,” it said, had desired that a certain 
book of drawings, which had been left 
to her by an old friend, should be re- 
turned to me. The lady’s name was not 
one with which I had any associations 
whatever. I was grateful, but altogether 


seemed vaguely familiar, ‘‘ Miss George,” 
in gold letters, surrounded by a golden 
wreath. Then suddenly it all flashed 
upon me. Mrs. Bell’s name had been 
Miss George once upon a time. This, 
then, was the book which we had seen by 
the light of her lamp such long years 
ago; and confirmation, if it had been 
needed, soon came in a second letter from 
the solicitor, who said the pictures had 
been left by Mrs. Robert Bell to her 
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friend, and the kind friend in turn had 
wished they should come back to me, and 
from this book are taken the drawings 
which are now given to the readers of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

The sketches which accompany Bou- 
din’s heroic adventures tell their own 
story for the most part. The album con- 
tains, besides the drawings here present- 
ed, a number of little subject sketches. 
In these we find a duel going on, with the 
demon waiting below to carry off the soul 
of the victim. We note the innocent sur- 
prise of the transfixed desperado; the 
romantic devotion of the kneeling lover 
to the not unyielding lady; the graceful 
and active performers of the ballet, as 
they all perform the parts which fancy 
suggested at the moment, and are all alike 


characteristic of his happy, delightful gift. 

Time passes, but the fairies, demons, fan- 

toecini, go on, making perennial fun and 

mirth, needing no introduction or expla- 

nation, and hold their own after all these 

years. A. 1. &. 
WIMBLeEDon, 1890. 


TITLES OF THE BOUDIN DRAWINGS. 


No. 1.—Boudin, a fisherman of Bou- 
logne, with three of his compatriots, 
takes the Conqueror, an English frigate 
of 36 guns. He kills with his own hand 
the captain, Sir Guppage, 3 lieutenants, 
83 sailors, soldiers, ete. 13 Vendémiaire, 
year 5. 

No. 2.—The illustrious Boudin presents 
himself before the Directoire; he is award- 
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d a civic crown and twenty sols as a 
ecompense. 

No. 3.—In this grand composition we 
nay see how Boudin attacks the English 
leet. Thirty-three ships of the line fall 
eneath his irresistible onslaught, but, 
ilas! we must yield to fate; the thirty 
fourth vessel, with Lord Nelson on board, 
falls upon Boudin, destroys and burns his 
ship; all the crew is massacred, with the 
exception of Boudin himself. 

Notr.— You cannot see the battle on ac- 
count of the great smoke from the can- 
nons, the guns, the pistols, the bombs, etc. 

No. 4.—Covered with wounds, weighed 
down with chains, Boudin presents him- 
self before Milord. The conqueror trem- 
bles before the conquered. 

No. 5.—In the horrible dungeons of 
Portsmoot, where so many Frenchmen 
have already perished, Boudin expiates 
his fatal valor. He is allowed only half 
a pint of water and one penirole* a week. 

No. 6.—Miss Fanny, the daughter of 
the governor, comes to console him. 

No. 7.—Tender and romantic scene. 
3oudin and his faithful Fanny escape in 
a seventifore. 

* Penirole, a little loaf of two sols. 


No. 8.—Having landed at Calais, Bou- 
din, accompanied by his adored wife, hast- 
ens to Paris. Chaste and legitimate em 
braces enliven the tedium of the road. 

No. 9.—Immediately on their arrival 
the gallant seaman hastens to the Court 
of his Majesty the Emperor and King. 
Beautified by Parisian art, one cou'd not 
recognize in the dazzling Fanny the in- 
significant little Miss of Portsmoot. 

“S— B—, 30000 T—— de D—.,” 
say the rude grenadiers. ‘‘The young 
islander is pretty.” 

No. 10.—His Majesty the Emperor and 
King is delighted to see his faithful Bou- 
din once more, and pulls his right ear. 
** Arch-Chancellor,” says he, ‘‘ bring my 
G-r-r-r-rand Cross for my Arch-Admiral.”’ 
His Highness the Prince of Benevent 
brings the bauble in question. 

No. 11.—The ladies of the Court can 
scarce contain their envy as they observe 
the celestial beauty of the bride of Bou- 
din, who, bending low, salutes the lovely 
hands of her Majesty the Empress and 
Queen. 

Note.—Mr. Alfred D’ Orsay is page in 
waiting. 


No. 12.—Boudin! Waterloo! 
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N old English times, when the con- 
demned highwayman lightly leaped 
into the cart for Tyburn, he wore a nose- 
cay on his breast, drove gayly to the tree, 
made his last speech and confession, and 
so good-by. He was the hero of the 
moment to St. Giles and the purlieus of 
the prison. But the great gulf set be- 
tween the criminal class and respectable 
society had not been bridged by sympathy 
and humane endeavor. Even John How- 
ard and Mrs. Fry had not lived, and both 
history and the novel show a kind of 
humorous bravado on the part of the cul- 
prit and stolid acceptance of his situation 
on that of the chaplain, as if the game of 
hazard with the law had been played and 
lost, and the payment of the forfeit ad- 
mitted no doubt or delay. 

This state of mind has been succeeded 
in our time by a maudlin sentimentality 
and morbid curiosity, which replace the 
highwayman’s nosegay with offerings of 
flowers to the murderer, and fill news- 
papers with details of all that is said and 
done by the criminal and those around 
him, illustrated with portraits and draw- 
ings, which make him, like his predeces- 
sor, the momentary hero of a larger circle. 
The ballad-singer entertained a street 
group with the tale of Captain Kidd hung 
in chains at Execution Dock; but to-day 
the newspaper tells his story with partic- 
ulars and portraits, as if the execution of 
a crimiaal, although one of the most sol- 
emn of acts, were treated properly in the 
style of the dime novel. 

The sentimentality—for we speak of 
the pseudo feeling—with which the pris- 
oner condemned to death is regarded in 
the later days is a curious parody of the 
greater humanity of the time, and of the 
wise study of crime and its penalty which 
happily distinguishes modern society. But 
to that humanity and enlightenment the 
morbid sentimentality is most repugnant, 
and they urge strenuously the utmost 
possible repression of its manifestation 
in every form. The public spectacle 
should end, they hold, with the sentence, 
and the final act should be a solemn 
function, guarded carefully, so far as 
may be, from all abuse, including that 
of demoralizing description for no good 
purpose. The whole penal reform move- 
ment tends to dispel the false glamour 
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that surrounds crime, to strip it of nose- 
gays and gayety, and to surround the in- 
fliction of the supreme penalty with cir- 
cumstances of salutary awe. 

There is a kindred disposition to that 
which makes the highwayman in the cart 
a hero, although it takes a very different 
form. It is a caricature of the humane 
and Christian spirit which now seeks to 
befriend the criminal, and to make pun- 
ishment more reasonable, more certain, 
and more effective. It is a parody on the 
exhortation, let him that is without sin 
east the first stone, and applies those 
words to the most conspicuous and noto- 
rious offenders. It springs from the same 
spirit as Dr. Johnson’s definition of patri- 
otism as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
The sturdy Tory doctor was not thinking 
of Leonidas, of Arnold von Winkelried, 
or of Washington, but of political game- 
sters who prostituted noble names to ig- 
noble uses. But now, if a citizen objects 
to supporting dishonest courses or disrep- 
utable men in politics, he is pilloried as a 
Pharisee and unco guid. 

A man may have acknowledged the 
basest conduct in private life, yet if an- 
other man who justly despises him de- 
clines to share political responsibility with 
him, he encounters the sneer that he as- 
sumes to be without sin and casts a stone 
at his neighbor. It is not a question of 
belonging to the same party with such 
men, which, like living in the world with 
them, is unavoidable; it is a question of 
honoring them and selecting them as the 
especial representatives of the party con- 
nection. If to repudiate Lovelace as a 
party chief is to assume to be without sin, 
then to reprobate Robert Macaire is to cast 
stones at a fellow-sinner. If Lothario is 
not to be socially ostracized, which is the 
natural penalty of his offences, Jonathan 
Wild should escape Newgate because we 
are all sinners. 

But Charles Lamb would have taken 
the candles in great haste to examine the 
bumps of a neighbor who declared that a 
man is posing as sinless because he de- 
clines to associate with another man who 
confesses infamous conduct. The argu- 
ment is that offences must go unpunished 
because in Adam’s fall we sinned all. If 
good Mr. Pickpocket’s hand incautiously 
strays into our pocket, or the pious Dr. 
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Dodd writes our name to a check for 
five thousand pounds, or Benedict Arnold 
tries to show the enemy the way to the 
citadel, let us have no canting nonsense. 
Above all things, avoid pharasaism; re- 
member human fallibility and weakness, 
and that we are all miserable sinners. 

The endeavor in politics or elsewhere to 
confound honesty and dishonesty, to ex- 
cuse the most outrageous wrongs, and to 
Jevel all moral distinctions by insinuating 
that specific crimes are to be condoned be- 
cause we are all sinful, is as ludicrous as 
it is demoralizing. Undoubtedly public 
sentiment has changed within a century 
in regard todibertines in politics. It would 
be very hard to-day for a notoriously loose 
liver to maintain the leadership of a great 
political party in England, or to be elected 
to high office in America. It would be 
probably impossible at this day for a great 
public man to write such a pamphlet as 
Hamilton’s ‘‘ Observations,” ete., and re- 
tain his ascendency. But this probability 
does not show that this generation is more 
hypocritical than the former generations, 
as the refusal to allow an execution to be 
made a public holiday and festival, and the 
determination that the solemn act shall 
be done in sombre seclusion, do not prove 
the greater heartlessness and inhumanity 
of the age. 

Lamb's humorous plea for giving alms 
to a street beggar, that we pay a crown to 
see an actor whom we know to be feign- 
ing, yet refuse a sixpence to one who acts 
so well that we cannot even tell whether 
he is acting, belongs, in its reasoning, to 
the same category with the argument that 
social sins in public men ought to be over- 
looked because no man is without sin. 
Morton and his crew at Merrymount nat- 
urally laugh at the Puritans of the Bay 
as canting and snivelling hypocrites. But 
the Puritan leaders, of all men in history, 
did not prove to be hypocrites. Their 
mark upon modern civilization survives, 
while the Cavaliers of Charles and the gay 
roisterers of Merrymount—have had their 
cakes and ale. The more civilization ad- 
vances, the less social quarter will infa- 
mous conduct receive. 


Mr. CARNEGIE in his Gospel of Wealth 
treats of a subject which, in a country 
where everybody is trying to get rich, is 
very interesting. His theme is the true 
use of wealth by the rich. He holds that 
it is better for a rich man to be the almo- 
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ner of his own bounty, and not leave his 
money in bequests over which there will 
be furious wrangling, and desperate at 
tempts to break the will. If Mr. Tilden, 
for instance, had been his own executor, 
the city of New York might now be en- 
joying the great free library that he de- 
signed, but the mere project of which is 
still entangled in litigation. 

3ut there seems to be a chiarm in the 
doubling of millions. A man who ac- 
quires great wealth, or to whom it de- 
scends, feels apparently bound to increase 
it. If an heir succeeds to a vast fortune, 
he is instantly harassed by a certain sense 
of obligation, or, as he probably supposes, 
of honor, not to permit it todwindle. He 
feels that he shows himself to be an un- 
worthy son of a thrifty sire if the fortune 
which came to him arrayed in tens of 
millions should pass from him more poor- 
ly clad. This feeling binds him to preserve 
it and enlarge it as he would increase an 
ancestral landed estate. He wiil extend 
his domain, and fill it with more alluring 
natural beauties. He will enlarge the 
palace with nobler architecture, and gath- 
er to its library and gallery the rarest 
books, the most famous pictures. 

This scheme contemplates an endless 
individual succession, the founding of a 
family and amply providing for its main- 
tenance. But there is another scheme 
which contemplates the public as the heir, 
and which justifies to himself the cease- 
less thrift of the proprietor by the con- 
sciousness that he is laboring for the com- 
mon welfare, and that the more strenuous 
his labor the larger his final benefaction 
to the public. The labor of accumulation 
is more enticing to him than that of dis- 
tribution, and he pleases himself with the 
thought that it is not for himself. 

There are noble illustrations of this 
disposition in America. Universities, li- 
braries, parks, and public works of many 
kinds are its monuments. It has become, 
indeed, not only a disposition but an ex- 
pectation. Ifan American of great wealth 
dies, there is an immediate anticipation 
of liberal public bequests. When Midas 
died some years ago, there was almost a 
reaction of feeling toward him when it 
was found that his public legacies were 
few and inconsiderable. He had been 
held in great esteem as an eminent citizen 
and upright gentleman. But when it ap- 
peared that the aggrandizement of his 
wealth rather than the public benefit was 
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his disposition, Cynicus at every corner 
shook his head and whispered, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
that story of the ears was true.” 

Mr. Carnegie still another 
scheme—that the rich man while yet liv- 
ing shall devote a certain portion of his 
riches to public uses; then there can be 
no misearriage, and no vast fees of litiga- 
tion. He would devote the fortune, or a 
large part of it, to the benefit of the com- 
munity in which it has been amassed, 
and he mentions several ways in which it 
may be done. This is what Peter Cooper 
did, and no rich man in New York was 
more respected—perhaps, in a certain sense, 
it might be said that none was more be- 
loved—than Peter Cooper. He had made 
his way up, and he used his elevation to 
help others up. The Cooper Institute is 
a nobler monument than a Blenheim built 
for his own delight would have been. 

There is, however, always the Blenheim 
side of the argument. Ifa man builds a 
palace of architectural beauty, and makes 
it, with its collections of books and art of 
every kind, a centre of refined delight, he 
also does a public service. Yes, if it bea 
public service. But if it be only a para- 


proposes 


dise for the elect, and if the public knows 


that it is only such a paradise, it is not a 
centre of refined delight for any but the 
elect. One of the cliff cottagers, as they 
are called in Newport—the cliff cottages 
being the most costly and luxurious ma- 
rine villas in the world—was said to have 
told an amusing and suggestive story of 
his own experience. 

It is the immemorial right of the public 
in Rhode Island to have access anywhere 
to the shore, that the right of every one 
to the common property of the sea may 
not be abridged. The beautiful walk along 
the cliff, extending through all the finest 
estates in Newport between the houses and 
the shore, is due to this privilege. The 
result is not altogether agreeable to the 
proprietors, because the excursion trains 
and boats are constantly bringing crowds 
of loiterers and pleasure - seekers, who 
choose for their lunch the choice spots 
along this promenade. One day a party 
of rural visitors arrived on the cottager’s 
grounds to lunch, and not content to re- 
strain their steps to the walk to which 
they had a right, they construed their 
rights freely, and under the guidance of 
an elderly dame wandered over the lawn, 
and approaching the house as lunch-time 
drew near, ascended the broad seaward 
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piazza, and disposing themselves upon 
the chairs and sofas, spread their lunch 
upon the piazza tables and made ready 
for the repast. 

The owner, who from within had watch- 
ed the proceeding with some perturba- 
tion of spirits, then appeared, in a high- 
ly imperative mood, upon the piazza, and 
addressing himself to the elderly dame, 
who was evidently the commander-in- 
chief of the marauders, said, with ex- 
tremely strained politeness, that strangers 
had an undoubted right to walk along the 
cliff, but that he had a right to his house 
and his piazza and his tables and sofas 
and chairs, and he should be exceeding- 
ly obliged if they would retire immedi- 
ately. As he spoke, he confronted the 
intruders with threatening severity of as- 
pect. But the general commanding turn- 
ed upon him her benevolent spectacles, 
and said, with the suavity of an honest 
grandmother: ‘‘ Why, law! you wouldn’t 
turn us off, would ye? Sakes alive! 
ye'd be welcome to eat your lunch on the 
piazza, or in the house, or anywhere you 
pleased, up our way.”’ And she beamed 
upon him with such benignity that, whol- 
ly unprepared for a sunburst instead of 
a storm, he was speechless, and, greatly 
amused, withdrew from the field. 

That property was turned to public uses 
despite the proprietor. But Mr. Carnegie 
contemplates no such involuntary dedica- 
tion. His pamphlet, however, shows the 
significant conviction that great private 
wealth imposes great public obligations. 
It implies that a purely selfish use of it is 
in some sense a public wrong. Oppor- 
tunity creates duty,and the man who, 
having it, rejects it, does a great public in- 
jury. His view is that of public spirit in 
the highest sense. What surplus wealth 
may be, however, Mr. Carnegie does not 
assume to decide. Sovialism would have 
the state determine. But it is not neces- 
sary to be a socialist to feel, with Mr. Car- 
negie, that it is now believed that great 
wealth has great public responsibilities. 


THE old historic legends are fast van- 
ishing in the light of greater knowledge. 
They are explained as sun myths; they 
are blended in old traditions of different 
countries. Such is the skill of commen- 
tators that the letters of Abelard and He- 
loise are decreed to be hypothetical, and 
even Petrarch’s Laura is dismissed as an 
allegory. The ingenuity of speculation 
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would seem to bring Petrarch into the 
condition of the English lover in Hype- 
rion, ‘* You are in love with certain at- 
tributes,” said the lady. your at- 
tributes, madam!” quoth he. ‘‘I know 
nothing of attributes.” ‘‘Sir,” said she, 
‘*you have been drinking;” and so they 
parted. 

When the Germans and Dr. Arnold 
disposed of Romulus and Remus, and their 
nurse, who was a more genial form of 
Red Riding-hood’s grandmother, all fairy- 
land was in danger, and since then the 
whole realm of poetic story has been in- 
vaded. Hawthorne's Wonder-Book would 
now have to be rewritten, for its wonders 
have been reduced from poetry to prose. 
Even the faithful Lempriere is left adrift 
as doubtful as Herodotus. The labors of 
Hercules are assailed, and the sea-birth of 
Venus is no longer certain. The names, 
too,are changing. There was a time 
when it was enough to call the queen of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the god of the sea, Nep- 
tune. But it is to be antiquated and ob- 
solete not to adopt the latest court address 
of Here and Poseidon. The reasons are 
profuse. They are as many as those for 
closing the old Arabian Nights told as 


sé 


English stories, and substituting the more 


erudite Lane version. Nobody is safe in 
relying upon the earlier lessons which 
were wholly satisfactory to his ancestors. 
What seemed to be the very Ultima Thule 
of knowledge a century ago, is now but a 
stage of the ‘‘unending, endless quest.” 
Are our hapless grandchildren never to 
know the charm that we knew in the 
lovely legends of mythology? Shall there 
be no Perseus, no gardens of the Hes- 
perides ? 

The other evening some one spoke of 
the voyage of the Argonauts as a wool- 
gathering expedition, and made a light 
jest upon the heavy duties levied on the 
importation of a single fleece, such as tam- 
ing fiery bullsand slaying dragons. But 
tiresome truth says it wasn’t a voyage for 
wool, but for gold, and Jason was not a 
prince, but a pirate, and there were no 
enchanted beasts, but only familiar obsta- 
cles. There were ‘‘no sich,” as Mrs. Gamp 
insisted of more modern things, and the 
wonder-tale was a foolish fable unworthy 
of faith in the illustrious century now 
ending. Alas! and was there no Eden, 
no flaming sword, no weeping Eve? Has 
Mark Twain deceived a guileless world,and 
did he not lament at the grave of Adam? 
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General Sherman, unmindful of the 
probability that one day the march to the 
sea will be accounted in legend a true ver- 
sion of the release of Andromeda — for 
scientific commentary is capable of even 
more than that—says that he was an Ar- 
gonaut of 48, doubtless Jason himself, for 
wherever he goes he is a leader, and in a 
charming way he adds his voice to the in- 
terpretation of the old story. The words 
golden fleece and Argonauts, he says, were 
constantly in the mouths of the early Cal- 
ifornia pioneers, because they were really 
doing what, under the veil of the legend, 
Jason and his comrades did. 

There was noenchantment; it was plain 
fact. California was called El Dorado, 
but it was not an Arcadia for all that. It 
was a ‘‘mighty” rough place, and General 
Sherman brings poetry and mythology to 
book. The discovery of placer gold at 
Sutter’s saw-mill in the early part of °48, 
says the General, was a surprise, and as 
there was not a library worthy of the 
name on the Pacific coast, the few Amer- 
icans there were forced to rely on “ horse 
sense,” which they did to some purpose. 
Now the crushed rock containing gold 
is usually carried in water along a shal- 
low trough called a ‘‘long tom,” with 
cleets holding quicksilver, which has an 
affinity for gold, known to the miners, 
and which seizes and holds the gold par- 
ticles as an amalgam, afterward released 
by mechanical pressure or by distillation. 
The California Argonauts had no ma- 
chinery to crush rock, but the placer gold 
of the early California clay is the vein gold 
set free by natural disintegration in the 
mountains, 

Up to a recent time in Brazil, the same 
‘long tom” was used, conduits about 
twenty-six feet long, the bottom lined with 
tanned hides, with the hair on instead of 
quicksilvered cleets (here the explorer of 
the Jason myth burns violently,as in blind- 
man’s-buff), and this hide, says the General 
and modern knowledge, is the legitimate 
successor of the golden fleece. See how 
he marshals and moves his attacking 
column! 

‘*In April, 1872," writes General Sher- 
man, ‘‘I was at Constantinople with two 
aids, Audenried and Fred Grant, nom- 
inally the guests of the Sultan. There 
Mr. Curtin and his son joined us,and sent 
us in his private yacht to Sebastopol. 
There McGahan and Prince Dolgorouki 
joined my party, coming from Odessa, the 
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latter a major on the staff of the general 
commanding that district. We all went 
to Yalta; thence to Kertch, Batoum, and 
Poti. From Poti we went to Kutais and 
Tiflis. Some of the poorer inhabitants 
were still washing out gold, and the 
whole Caucasian range still contains gold, 
though, like California, it is ‘worked out.’ 
Dolgorouki was sent to me as a special 
compliment—an extra aide—and was full 
of adventure and historic lore. The Gov- 
ernor of Kutais, General Levisoff, spoke 
English perfectly, and was as familiar 
with the local traditions, ancient and 
modern, as I should expect of the com- 
manding officer at Santa Fe—same at 
Tiflis. I never met a more accomplished, 
handsome, intelligent gentleman than the 
Grand Duke Michael, Governor-General 
of the Caucasus. 

‘*T was in that country the first half of 
May, 1872, and from conversation and per- 
sonal observation reached these conclu- 
sions: the present Caucasus is the ancient 
Colchis; the southern face of the moun- 
tain range is a gold region, as it was in 
the days of the Greeks; gold was then as 
now a precious metal, sought by traders 
and strangers (enemies—the name being 
identical); gold was separated from the 
sands by flowing water (then as now abun- 
dant), by sheepskins, which when loaded 
were stored for future use, and thereby 
tempted the trader and the pirate—the 
golden fleece, not a golden fleece; Jason 
was a trader and a pirate, and the Argo- 
nauts were well adapted to their business, 
as our California Argonauts became.” 

General Sherman, in the true modern 
spirit, finds plenty of romance without 
‘‘perching Jupiter on Mount Olympus,” 
and prefers to interpret the ancient le- 
gends as tales of actions impelled by or- 
dinary human motives. ‘So fades a 
summer cloud away.” If the heroic le- 
gend of Hadley on the Connecticut, 
only two centuries old, is vanishing, 
how can we hope to retain as they were 
told the tales of the misty morning of 
tradition? 

Yet, perhaps, as poetry, even science 
and research and larger knowledge will 
permit the modest Hadley legend to sur- 
vive; and while Hawthorne’s magical 
spell endures, the Caucasus shall still be 
Colchis, and Jason. seeking the fleece and 
not the gold, shall still pay the unpar- 
alleled duty levied upon the first impor- 
tation of wool. 


THE reader of Vanity Fair, or The 
Newcomes, or any other of the annals of 
what is called, with charming satire, good 
society, must often secretly rejoice that 
our simple American life knows nothing 
of such sad excess. The modesty and 
plainness of our finest houses, the republi- 
can austerity of the toilets and equipages 
of our world of fashion, the freedom from 
ostentation of our yellow and pink Junch- 
es, of our dinners and balls, our indif- 
ference to titled travellers among us, and 
the fact that the vulgarity of marrying 
for money is unknown to our happy race, 
must all strike a Chinese philosopher with 
amazement and delight, and justify to his 
judgment our natural boast that republi- 
can society by its freedom from the luxury 
and extravagance of courts is the most 
attractive in the world. 

If we were painfully anxious to emu- 
late the habits of an aristocracy which 
the system of our government forbids; if 
the owners of great fortunes, which will 
be surely divided and gradually dispersed 
at their deaths, were inclined to build pal- 
aces for a few years’ residence which sur- 
pass the famous houses of a hereditary 
nobility; if our fine society were in any 
degree open to the charge of mad extrav- 
agance in its amusements, and lived only 
for its own pleasure; if the old extremes 
of social condition, profuse wealth and 
wretched poverty, were visible in the hap- 
py land of Columbia, as they are in all 
the unhappy other lands—the philosopher 
might, indeed, ask with curious interest 
how republican society differed from any 
other, and why our speech assumes a su- 
periority which the facts do not demon- 
strate. 

But has any Chinese philosopher ever 
observed such anomalies, or has he ever 
censured or criticised them? The infer- 
ence is inevitable and conclusive. There 
can be no misapprehension, therefore, be- 
cause such a friendly observer from China 
recently indulged in speculations about 
imaginary incidents in this republican 
home of social simplicity. He said, pref- 
acing that it was merely a fanciful spec- 
ulation, that if an American girl could be 
supposed anxious or willing to marry a 
title, as some English maidens are de- 
scribed by their own novelists to be, she 
could not, as an American, be satisfied 
with any title less than the highest. She 
must naturally look to the royal family. 
And why? Because, he said, according 
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to your favorite allegation, she is a sover- 
eign. You are constantly assured by 
your political teachers that the proudest 
of all titles is that of American citizen,and 
that the American citizen, as one of the 
sovereign people, partakes of sovereignty. 
Now royal houses may intermarry, and 
how can an American sovereign be a 
proper match for any title-bearer but a 
scion of sovereignty? 

But more than this, he added, the wear- 
er of the title of American sovereign, in 
marrying for a title, must condescend to 
nothing less than a prince, because a just 
regard for American dignity would spurn 
a mésalliance. In a country where, in 
virtue of being a republic, every citizen 
is a sovereign, the philosopher insisted 
that all foreign marriages except with 
royalty must be regarded as inadmissible. 
If this were not conceded, he argued, it is 
evident to what social anarchy the mis- 
married American sovereign would be ex- 
posed. The American sovereign wedding 
a knight, or any husband of inferior de- 
gree, would be obliged to submit to the 
precedence of a sister sovereign who had 
married intoa superior rank. Would that 
be tolerable? Would she expose Amer- 
ican dignity to such an affront?) What 
boots it, cried the philosopher, to espouse 
an earl if Cousin Emma has won a mar- 
quis? The only prize gained would be 
the constant and offensive consciousness 
that there-was a higher prize which Cousin 
Emma had seized. 

The only conclusion I can reach, said 
the philosopher, is that in the impossible 
case supposed—namely, that an American 


Cditar’s 


I. 

F Messrs. Nicolay and Hay needed any 

justification or defence for the pro- 
portions which the biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln took in their hands, they 
could find it in the words of that other 
greatest American, who said, ‘‘ He is the 
true history of the American people in 
his time.” But they do not need these 
words of Emerson to account for the 
growth of their work to the ten generous 
volumes which seem at last to have com- 
passed it,and no more. The narrative is 
a continually expanding stream which 
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sovereign of the gentler sex should faney 
a foreign alliance—the only choice open 
to her is royalty; but as, in view of the 
number of American sovereigns, royalty, 
as you say in this country, would not ‘‘ go 
round,” the only course really open is not 
to marry a title at all. The gentleman 
with the queue smiled. Then, he said, 
this reasoning seems to be conclusive in 
the purely imaginary case of the Ameri 
“an queen who should aim to marry a 
title. 

But I have not mentioned the other 
case, he said, of the American maiden soy 
ereign who does not marry a title, but the 
man who happens to bear the title, and 
that we all know—and he bowed politely 
—would be the case of any American 
maiden. She then marries despite the 
title; the title cannot be helped. It is like 
the color of the eyes or the hair; like the 
figure and the movement. They are inte- 
gral parts of the beloved object. Having 
him, no other can take precedence of her. 
Whether he be prince, duke, marquis, vis- 
count, or earl, or even baron, it is all one. 
She marries, as in a republic they all 
marry, sweetly smiled the Chinese philos- 
opher, for love. American simplicity is 
charming. I dined yesterday at the Croe- 
suses, and I do not think a banquet of 
Heliogabalus would have surpassed its 
Apician frugality. I have been in all 
countries, but if the feasts of the finest 
courts in the world surpass the splendor 
of your republican simplicity, I have not 
discovered it, said the Chinese philoso- 
pher, as he politely wished the wondering 
Easy Chair good-morning. 


Study. 


leaves its source at the dim beginning 
of our annals, and winds its way with 
broader and broader glimpses of all the 
bordering facts and conditions till it 
swells into the sea of national life, and 
becomes for a time the main which all 
tributary streams enter and are lost in. 
But if it had been from the opening to 
the closing passage simply and strictly 
the story of Abraham Lincoln, what he 
said and did, what he thought and. was, 
we should not have censured it for its 
length, or found it too much. It is his 
life, his character, his personality, which 
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gives a final charm to the masses and de- 
tails of fact wherever they seem little, or 
loosely, or not at all, related to him, and 
the outcome if not the progress of the 
history is biographical. Its persons are 
made to live in the reader’s thoughts; 
their experiences become part of him; it 
achieves by the simplest means the re- 
sult which history mostly fails of, inso- 
much that if we cannot say that we wish 
history might always be written like 
it, we are quite ready to say that we 
would on no account have had this his- 
tory written otherwise. Theauthors were 
most familiarly, if not most intimate- 
ly associated with the man from whose 
story their names cannot hereafter be 
dissociated; and it is as if they had in- 
stinctively told it as he would have wish- 
ed it told. It is informal to the last de- 
gree, but never undignified; it is plain, 
but never common; and it is in style and 
in method as far as can be from all other 
histories of our time. We are not so con- 
versant with Mr. Nicolay’s manner as 
with Mr. Hay’s, but we have seldom been 
able to assure ourselves that this or that 
episode was from one or other of the joint 
authors. Their sacrifice to their task has 
been complete; they have not merely not 
wished to distinguish themselves in it, but 
they have not tried to distinguish them- 
selves from each other. Every part of 
the immense accumulation of material 
has been assimilated by the two writers, 
but the form of its reproduction is so 
impersonal that it seems as if the facts 
had made their own record, as if the 
Nation and the Man had here told their 
own story in their own way. It does 
not lessen, it heightens the illusion that 
the matter often utters itself in divers 
tones of never unkindly irony: that is 
the surface mood of America, it was 
the surface mood of Lincoln, and it does 
not discord with the deeply underly- 
ing earnest in the theme. But nothing 
of the effect which is so satisfyingly ap- 
propriate can be accidental; it must be 
the result of long-studied and well-coun- 
selled intention; and we can be glad of 
the greatest biography of Lincoln not 
only as the most important work yet ac- 
complished in American history, but as 
one of the noblest achievements of liter- 
ary art: the art which is never noble, but 
always trivial and base when it is sun- 
dered from the service of truth and hu- 
manity. 


Il. 

Looking back over the whole course of 
the narrative, the most interesting thing 
to note is how gradually yet inevitably 
Lincoln grew to a national proportion, 
until at his death he stood so completely 
for his country that without him it may 
be said that his country would have had 
no adequate expression. If America 
means anything at all, it means the sutfti- 
ciency of the common, the insufficiency 
of the uncommon. It is the affirmation 
in political terms of the Christian ideal, 
which when we shall affirm it in eco- 
nomical and social terms will make us 
the perfect state; and Lincoln was the 
earliest, if he is not yet the only Amer- 
ican, to realize in his office the divine pur- 
port of the mandate, ‘‘ Is any first among 
you? Let him be your servant.” He 
had a just ambition, and a just pride in 
duty well done, and a just hope of grati- 
tude and recoguition; but all these mo- 
tives sank into abeyance, and may be said 
not to have governed his action, which 
was ruled simply by the desire to serve to 
his best ability the people who had set 
him over them. If it were not for the 
record, this long tale of what he bore and 
did, his patience with every manner of 
wilfulness and weakness, vanity and ar- 
rogance, wickedness and stupidity, would 
be incredible. His one desire to get the 
best out of himself, seems to have taught 
him how to get the best out of others, and 
he cast no man aside while there was 
even the hope of any good in him, There 
is no more signal example of this fact 
than his treatment of McClellan; and we 
might almost say that in no other pas- 
sages of his history is the character of 
Lincoln made so fully known as in those 
which give the tragedy of that immea- 
surable disappointment. A color of his 
magnanimous patience characterizes the 
judgment of his historians; they do jus- 
tice to McClellan’s good qualities and his 
finally unimpeachable patriotism; and 
they recognize that what Lincoln was 
hopelessly contending with in the man 
was not a vice or a crime, but an incur- 
able temperament. 

Very possibly the situation has been 
portrayed before, but we have not been 
given so perfect a sense, before, of the 
attitude which Lincoln kept throughout 
the war, between his people and his gen- 
erals, until Grant came to his relief. In 
the mirror which is now held up to that 
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great, unhappy time we see Lincoln, diffi- 
dent of his own skill in war craft, urging 
the military leaders on in the way which 
was the right way, and continually 
thwarted by their delay, their error, or 
their disobedience, while keeping back 
their civil censors, and bearing with su- 
perhuman patience their blame for not 
satisfying the longing for action that was 
rending his own heart. It is a wonder- 
ful spectacle in the plain daylight now 
thrown upon it, but not more wonderful 
than the less dramatic spectacle of Lin- 
coln’s position in his own political house- 
hold, with the rivalries of Seward and 
Chase in latent or overt contention about 
him. When both of these really great 
statesmen and really unseliish patriots 
one day resigned, and Lincoln prevailed 
on them both to come back into the cab- 
inet, he found relief in the humorous 
sarcasm, ‘‘I can ride easy now; I’ve got 
a pumpkin in each end of the bag.” 


Il. 


The humor of Lincoln was, like that of 
most great humorists, the break of an in- 
tense and profound seriousness. Its sun- 
ny flash caught the eye more than the 


solemn depths from which it rose, and 

his biographers make something like a 
aS S 

protest against the exaggerated popular 


estimate of it. This is very well, but it 
will not avail. There is a sort of tricksy 
caprice, a whim like a woman’s, which 
fixes the popular estimate of all things, 
and which no reasoning can change. It 
is this, apparently, which has chosen the 
Gettysburg Address to pre-eminent fame 
out of all the beautiful and perfect things 
that Lincoln has written and said. Some- 
thing in the supreme occasion, in the 
matchless worth of the main thoughts, 
and in the very quality of haste evident 
in it, consecrates it to the first place in 
the memory of the people, and it would 
be both perilous and futile to attempt to 
replace it with any other words even of 
the same man. What surprises, what 
astonishes, one in a critical examination 
of his words at all times, almost from the 
first use he makes of written words, is 
his artistic sense of them. Here, indeed, 
is something like the operation of genius, 
of the thing that we are so many of us 
eager to substitute for consciousness. It 
is as if Lincoln were so deeply concerned 
with what he was thinking that he did not 
know how electly he was saying it. But 
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we believe it would be a mistake to sup 
pose this; we believe that this man, with 
out any scholarly training, had schooled 
himself, had trained himself, to the study 
of expression, till he felt through all his 
consciousness the beauty of simplicity, 
that last and farthest grace, and till it 
became his second nature to use the riglit 
word in the right place, so that he could 
not have erred without the pain the artist 
knows when any vocable rings false. 
Literary men are somewhat beclouded 
by the traditions of the shop, in their 
view of literature. They think it is 
somehow peculiarly the affair, the prod 
uct of literary men; and it is good and 
very wholesome for them to realize that 
it is by no means entirely so, or perhaps 
more than partly so. It is not literary 
men who give it even its most delicate or 
penetrating subtlety; and there are many 
other sorts of men who endue it with 
nobleness and strength. We were think- 
ing as we read many passages quoted in 
this life of Lincoln from jurists and 
statesmen, and mere politicians, what a 
high level of literature was struck by 
these other sorts of men whenever they 
had something important to say ; and more 
than ever we rebelled against the notion 
that good literature is solely the effect 
of literary culture. In fact his learning 
may sometimes cumber a man, and make 
him clumsy and diffuse, and it is always 
tempting him to mistake the outward 
shape for the vital inward structure, and 
to prize what has been put on more than 
what has come out. Perhaps the fact 
that the culture, the learning of other 
men is in unliterary directions is what 
gives them the advantage of literary men 
when it comes to literary expression ; 
though this seems pushing conjecture 
into paradox. What is certain is that 
the literature of those other men, as we 
find it quoted in these volumes, is some- 
thing that gives the reader the pleasure 
which any fine art imparts. Even the 
terms in which the Dred Scott decision 
was rendered are very noble and simple. 
That decision is not better literature than 
the dissenting opinions, but it is remarka- 
ble for being no worse; it has a kind of 
state that charms as much as its misread- 
ing of history shocks; and it is not with- 
out a touch of pathos for ‘‘the unfortu- 
nate race’’ whose cruel destiny it finds 
implicated in its cruel past. But for the 
most part the pro-slavery men wrote worse 
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and spoke worse, in the artistic sense, than 
the antislavery men; perhaps the habit of 
declaring wrong right, in defiance of rea- 
son, resulted in an intellectual decay which 
inevitably expressed itself in bombast and 
swagger. At any rate that seems to have 
become fora time the type of the literature 
of the South, where since the hard neces- 
sity of affirming the heavenly origin of 
slavery has passed, the work in literature 
has been so wholesome and important. 

Of course it will not do to carry too 
far the theory of a strict relation between 
ethics and ssthetics, and to deny that a 
thing artistically good can come out of 
a thing morally bad. It might be proved; 
it seems very probable; but it is not in- 
dispensable to an appreciation of the ex- 
cellence of Lincoln's way of saying things. 
Any study of any writer will establish 
the proposition that right-mindedness is 
the condition of clear-mindedness, that no 
man can hope to muddle others without 
first muddling himself; and it never was 
the wish of Lincoln todoeither. Reason 
charmed him. It is beautiful to see how 
from the first he sought only to have a 
lucid vision of the thing before him; how 
he never failed to accept, to exalt any 
truth that he clearly discerned. But he 
had to find out the truth for himself; he 
reasoned to it; he could not take it ready- 
reasoned from another, no matter how 
great, how wise. It was this trait that 
made him one of the most consistent 
statesmen who ever lived, and kept him 
honest from the log cabin to the White 
House. It is this that gives a perfect 
solidarity to his whole history, and 
makes it not less important in its study 
of his obscure beginnings than in its 
reflection of his life when it encom- 
passed the nation’s. He had faults and 
foibles which are not blinked by his bi- 
ographers; he was not far ahead of his 
time at any time, and he was always of 
his place, in the Mississippi flat-boat and 
in the ship of state. But his face was al- 
ways and everywhere toward the light. 
This is perhaps the sum of what his bi- 
ographers make you feel concerning him, 
and you might justly say that you knew 
this already. 

IV. 

The fact that almost everything about 
Lincoln was known already must have 
added immensely to the difficulties of 
their task. No man ever lived whose 
character, whose history, whose heart 
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has been more thoroughly explored. 
The inmost recesses of his most intimate 
experiences have been Inid bare to the 
curiosity as well as to the sympathy of 
the world, and his public acts have been 
subjected to a scrutitfy whose intensity 
has left no motive unsearched. The 
make of the man in every regard has been 
portrayed till his image and superscrip- 
tion are ineffaceably stamped upon the 
thoughts of the generation that knew him 
in life; and whatever mystery may here- 
after gather about him in the ages of an 
undying fame, the strong, deep lines will 
always show clear to the eye that scans 
them. The work of his biographers, 
then, has been largely a synthesis of im- 
pressions, and a dignified and temper- 
ate criticism of portraitures which distort 
or misrepresent him in this point or that, 
but are none of them wholly unlike. In 
fact Lincoln was so like all other men, 
was so essentially human, that if any 
honest man conceives clearly of himself 
he cannot altogether misconceive Lin- 
coln. He was so simple, so modest, so 
good, that he seems a riddle to the so- 
phisticated, and perhaps until the world 
wholly changes its ideals of distinction 
and majesty this plainest great man who 
ever lived must remain a mystery with 
those who require distance in their great 
men. He was every one’s neighbor, the 
friendliest, the faithfulest; and he solved 
in his life the question of how one may 
continue a hero to one’s valet simply by 
not having any valet, or even thinking of 
any human being in that relation to him. 
. A 

It is because we feel that he could only 
have gained from it that we wish these 
biographers who knew him so near at 
hand, had somewhere synthetized their 
personal impressions of him, and confided 
to us the last possible word that could be 
said of his private life. It is true that 
scattered throughout their biography 
there are glimpses of what we desire to 
be fully shown, but without some mass- 
ing of these details there is a sense of in- 
completeness. Perhaps we shall finally 
have added to this monumental work the 
studies of Lincoln’s daily life in the 
White House which one of the authors is 
now publishing; if so, there would be no- 
thing left to desire in the materials they 
supply for a judgment of the man. 

As to the general structure of the his- 
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tory, it seems to us admirably fitted to the 
materials. There were certain interests 
that must be treated throughout the whole 
narrative, and there were certain others 
that could be regarded as episodes, and 
set aside after the course of the story had 
been stayed long enough to do them jus- 
tice. The French invasion of Mexico was 
distinctly one of these; and the Vallan- 
digham farce another; and such charac- 
ters as those of John Brown and Stone- 
wall Jackson could be considered in a 
single chapter, and thereafter let alone. 
It is true that Brown had a historical 
importance which Jackson never had; 
Brown was of the course of events, but 
he was a reversionary type like Jack- 
son, who was historically a mere anec- 
dote, curious but not important. What 
makes him chiefly interesting is that psy- 
chologically he was so much of John 
Brown’s make. Our authors study his 
character in the biographies written by 
his friends, and their account of Ander- 
sonville is wisely drawn entirely from 
Confederate sources. In fact, consid- 
ering the many matters of impassioned 
opinion involved by their subject, the re- 
lation of our authors to men and events 
is remarkably judicial. There is never 
any question of what their own mind is, 
but they have a resolute fairness toward 
those who are of another mind. An em- 
inent example of this is to be found in 
their scrutiny of the career and character 
of Stephen A. Douglas, the early rival of 
Lincoln—an able, selfish, unscrupulous, 
but not finally dishonest or unpatriotic par- 
tisan. Another example of it is in their 
treatment of the peace party at the North. 

But we wish especially to persuade in- 
tending readers of the work from slight- 
ing the chapters and volumes relating to 
the origin and development of Lincoln, in 
the belief that they are comparatively un- 
important. They are comparatively most 
important. They establish the perspective 
through which only he can be seen aright 
on the great scene of national history. 
That part of the work is done with per- 
haps even greater solidity and dignity 
than the later passages, which are suf- 
fused with a greater warmth of feeling. 
It is of course merely truistic to say that 
we cannot understand the man Lincoln 
became without knowing the man he 
was; but we are willing to say this in 
urging every part of his history upon the 
reader. We wish that it could be known 
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to every citizen of the republic, and es- 
pecially to its Southern citizens, the young 
men coming forward to rule the heritage 
which in the nature of things they must 
be only too apt to idealize their mistaken 
fathers for having tried to throw away. 
It is the history of this great error couch 
ed in terms which ought not to offend, 
and which can greatly instruct them. 
VI. 

People who like a strong novel, with 
intense yet real feeling in it, and the sug- 
gestion of earnest thinking, cannot do 
better than turn to the one which we 
read between chapters of the Lincoln his- 
tory, not to shorten it, but to eke it out 
in length of time. This novel was the 
last of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson's, which he 
calls In God's Ways, and which has to do 
with the several walks of a physician and 
of a minister in them. Norway is a little 
country and America is a big one, but the 
spiritual conditions are much the same; 
the type of pharisaism is the protestant 
type in both, and the questions involved 
fiteither civilization. They are questions 
of conscience, and they are dealt with in 
the lives of people who when they answer 
them mistakenly do not answer them 
wickedly, and who when they answer 
them rightly are not supposed to acquire 
merit with their Maker for doing so: they 
remain all very fallible people the same, 
just as all but a very few of us should if 
we were in their places. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is expressed in the 
words of Pastor Tuft, after his reconcili- 
ation with Dr. Kallem, whom he and his 
wife (Kallem’s sister) have so cruelly mis 
understood, ‘‘There where good people 
walk, those are God’s ways.” 

The words are spoken in response to 
the declaration Kallem feels bound to 
make, ‘‘ But I do not share your faith,” 
and they surrender the claim to judge 
another for his opinions and to punish 
him for them, which we all like to urge. 
Kallem’s opinions are of various hetero- 
dox sorts: they permit him to marry a 
woman divorced from her first husband, 
and to revere her memory as that of a 
saint after his sister’s not unnatural un- 
kindness has followed her to her death 
with eager acceptance of all the neigh- 
borhood lies against her. Tuft’s ortho- 
doxy cannot yield to the necessity for a 
merely mechanical falsehood with a pa- 
tient of Kallem’s, who must be kept in 
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ignorance of an amputation performed 
upon him, and whose death the pastor 
becomes accessory to in owning the truth 
about his case. We must leave the read- 
er to follow the story through the evo- 
lution of its entirely human characters, 
and the passages of a drama which has 
moments of breathless interest; but we 
can assure him he will not be trifled 
with or defrauded by any trick of the 
trade in any part of the action. We ask 
him to note how probably, and yet how 
unexpectedly, the different men and wo- 
men grow out of the children whose life 
is first presented to us. That is a very 
great thing, and very uncommon; it is 
only Tolstoi, that other giant of the 
North, who has known how to do it as 
well; and certainly even Tolstoi has not 
known better how to indicate the com- 
pensation of error and virtue in the same 
person. Any one who loves truth must 
feel a thrill of delight in the variety 
of the conceptions in this book, and 
of more than delight, of fervent grati- 
tude. Such things console mightily; they 
give hope of a final perfection in art 
through the artist’s simple devotion to 
truth. If any reader of these pages is at 
present skulking about with the guilty 
consciousness of having read Maupas- 
sant’s Notre Coeur, we suggest to him 
that he can make that loathsome experi- 
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ence useful by comparing the Norwegian 
novel with the French novel, and ob 
serving how the Frenchman grovels into 
mere romanticism, and is false even to the 
fashionable filth he studies, while Bjérn- 
son never fails of reality in the high level 
his imagination keeps. 

It is interesting, at the moment Mau- 
passant offers us his picture of high 
life in Paris, and fails to persuade us 
that it is a portrait of life anywhere, to 
find the Spanish novelist Valdés paint- 
ing the aristocracy of Madrid with such 
vigorous strokes as vivify the scenes of 
his Espuma. The book, which we hope 
to take up again, is translated in English 
under the name of Scwm, and this version 
of the word, which is a bit violent, is not 
inapt. It recognizes, once for all, that it 
is the top of aristocratic and plutocratic 
‘society’ in all countries which is real- 
ly the scum, and not those poor plebeian 
dregs which mostly boil about the bottom 
of the caldron and never get to the sur- 
face at all. What Valdés’s feeling about 
the ‘‘best” people of his country is, the 
reader of his former novels pretty well 
knows; but here it is stated in terms co- 
extensive with his book; and the book is 
important because it is a part of that ex- 
pression of contemporary thought about 
contemporary things now informing fic- 
tion in all countries but England. 


Manthly Record of Current Cuents. 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 15th of December. 

—At the elections held November 4th, Gov- 
ernors were chosen in nineteen States as follows: 
California, H. H. Markham, Republican ; Colorado, 
John L. Routt, Republican; Connecticut, Luzon B. 
Morris, Democrat; Delaware, Robert J. Reynolds, 
Democrat; Idaho, George L. Shoup, Republican ; 
Kansas, L. U. Humphrey, Republican; Massachu- 
setts, William E. Russell, Democrat; Michigan, 
Edwin B. Winans, Democrat; Minnesota, W. R. Mer- 
riam, Republican ; Nebraska, James E. Boyd, Demo- 
crat ; Nevada, R. K. Coleord, Republican ; North Da- 
kota, Andrew H. Burke, Republican; Pennsylvania, 
Robert E. Pattison, Democrat ; South Carolina, B. R. 
Tillman, Farmers’ Alliance and “regular” Demo- 
crat ; South Dakota, Arthur C. Mellette, Republican ; 
Tennessee, J. P. Buchanan, Democrat ; Texas, James 
S. Hogg, Democrat; Wisconsin, G. W. Peck, Demo- 
crat; Wyoming, Francis E. Warren, Republican. 
In New Hampshire no candidate having received 
the majority of all the votes cast, the choice of 
Governor will be made by the Legislature. 

The elections for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Fifty-second Congress resulted 
in the choice of 222 Democrats, 92 Republicans, and 
17 Farmers’ Alliance men. 


In New York city, Hugh J. Grant, Tammany 
Democrat, was re-elected Mayor by a majority of 
23,199. 

The second session of the Fifty-first Congress 
convened December Ist.—The President in his Mes- 
sage referred in congratulatory terms to the peace- 
ful relations existing between the United States 
and all foreign nations, to the satisfactory condition 
of the national finances, and to the marked improve- 
ment in foreign and domestic commerce. He 
called attention to the agitation and organization 
among the agricultural classes, mentioned briefly 
the satisfactory work of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, discussed the effects of recent legislation, and, 
among other recommendations, urged the passage of 
the Lodge Election Bill.—The report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shows that the revenues of 
the government for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
1890, were $463,963,080 55, and the expenditures 
$358,618,584 52. The estimated surplus for the 
present year is $52,000,000. The increase of 
money in circulation since Marclr 4, 1889, has been 
$93,866,813.—The report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shows that the increase in the receipts of the 
Post-office Department during the past year has 
been over $4,750,000.—The report of the Secretary 
of the Interior shows that during the present ad- 
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ministration about 14,276,000 acres of land have 
been acquired from the Indians by treaty and pur- 
chase. 

The Copyright Bill passed the House December 
3d (139 to 95). The Pension Appropriation Bill 
passed the House December 5th. 

A protectorate over Zanzibar by the British gov- 
ernment was formally proclaimed November 7th. 

King William III. of Holland died November 23d, 
and was succeeded by his daughter, Wilhelmina, a 
child of ten. Queen Emma is regent of the king- 
dom during the minority of the infant Queen. By 
the death of King William the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg becomes an independent state, with the Duke 
of Nassau as its ruler. 


DISASTERS. 

November 10th.—The British torpedo cruiser 
Serpent foundered off the coast of Spain, near Ca- 
marifas. Of 176 men on board, only four were 
saved. 

November 11th.—A collision occurred on the 
Great Western Railway, near Taunton, England. 
Ten persons killed and eight injured.—On the river 


Chitor’s 


T is difficult enough to keep the world 

straight without the interposition of fic- 
tion. But the conduct of the novelists and 
the painters makes the task of the conserva- 
tors of society doubly perplexing. Neither 
the writers nor the artists have a due sense 
of the responsibilities of their creations. The 
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Waag, near Bisztritz, Austria, fifty-five peasants 
were drowned by the capsizing of a ferry-boat. 

November 12th.—A south-bound overland Pacific 
train wrecked by the falling of a trestle near Salem, 
Oregon. Four persons killed and nearly one hundred 
injured, 

November 17th.—The bridge across the Kaw 
River at Kansas City gives way beneath a freight 
train. Nine persons killed. 

December 4th.—Five men killed and three fatally 
injured by the fall of a furnace at Joliet, Illinois. 


OBITUARY. 

November 13th.—In Washington, D.C., Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles Steedman, United States navy, aged 
eighty years.—In New York city, Daniel Sidney Ap- 
pleton, aged sixty-six years.—At New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., aged sixty- 
nine years. 

November 24th.—In New York city, August Bel- 
mont, aged seventy-four years, 

November 25th.—In Chelsea, Massachusetts, Ben- 
jamin Penhallow Shillaber (“ Mrs. Partington”), 
aged seventy-eight years. 


Drawer, 


trouble appears to arise from the imitativeness 
of the race. Nature herself seems readily to 
fall into imitation. It was noticed by the 
friends of nature that when the peculiar coal- 
tar colors were discovered, the same faded, 
esthetic, and sometimes sickly colors began 
to appear in the ornamental flower beds and 
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masses of foliage plants. Tt was hardly fancy 
that the flowers took the colors of the ribbons 
ind stuffs of the looms, and that at the same 
instant nature and art were sicklied o’er with 
the same pale hues of fashion. 

If this relation of nature and art is too subtle 
for comprehension, there is nothing fanciful 
in the influence of the characters in fiction 
upon social manners and morals. To con- 
vince ourselves of this, we do not need to re- 
call the effect of “ Werther,” of * Childe Har- 
old’ and of “Don Juan,” and the imitation 
of their sentimentality, misanthropy, and ad- 
venture, down to the copying of the rakish- 
ness of the loosely knotted necktie and the 
broad turn-over collar. In our own genera- 
tion the heroes and heroines of fiction begin 
to appear in real life, in dress and manner, 
while they are still warm from the press. The 
popular heroine appears on the street in a 
hundred imitations as soon as the popular 
mind apprelends her traits in the story. We 
did not know the type of woman in the poems 
of the esthetic school and on the canvas of 
Rossetti—the red-haired, wide-eyed child of 
passion and emotion, in lank clothes, enmesh- 
ed in spider-webs—but so quickly was she 
multiplied in real life that she seemed to have 
stepped from the book and the frame, ready- 
made, into the street and the drawing-room. 
And there is nothing wonderful about this. 
It is a truism to say that the genuine creations 
in fiction take their places in general appre- 
hension with historical characters, and some- 
times they live more vividly on the printed 
page and on canvas than the others in their 
pale, contradictory, and incomplete lives. The 
characters of history we seldom agree about, 
and are always reconstructing on new infor- 
mation; but the characters of fiction are sub- 
ject to no such vicissitudes. 

The importance of this matter is hardly yet 
perceived. Indeed, it is unreasonable that it 
should be, when parents, as a rule, have so 
slight a feeling of responsibility for the sort 
of children they bring into the world, In the 
coming scientific age this may be changed, 
and society may visit upon a grandmother the 
sins of her grandchildren, recognizing her re- 
sponsibility to the very end of the line. But 
it is not strange that in the apathy on this 
subject the novelists should be careless and 
inconsiderate as to the characters they pro- 
duce, either as ideals orexamples. They know 
that the bad example is more likely to be 
copied than to be shunned, and that the low 
ideal, being easy to follow, is more likely to 
be imitated than the high ideal. But the 
novelists have too little sense of responsibility 
in this respect, probably from an inadequate 
conception of their power. Perhaps the most 
harmful sinners are not those who send into 
the world of fiction the positively wicked and 
immoral, but those who make current the dull, 
the commonplace, and the socially vulgar. 
For most readers the wicked character is re- 
pellent; but the commonplace raises less pro- 
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test, and is soon deemed harmless, while it is 
most demoralizing. An underbred book- 

that is,a book in which the underbred char- 
acters are the natural outcome of the author's 
own mind and apprehension of life—is worse 
than any possible epidemic; for while the ep- 
idemic may kill a number of useless or vulgar 
people, the book will make a great number. 
The keen observer must have noticed the in- 
creasing number of commonplace, undiscrim- 
inating people of low intellectual taste in the 
United States. These are to a degree the re- 
sult of the feeble, underbred literature (so 
called) that is most hawked about, and most 
accessible, by cost and exposure, to the greater 
number of people. It is easy to distinguish 
the young ladies—many of them beautifully 
dressed, and handsome on first acquaintance 
—who have been bred on this kind of book. 
They are betrayed by their speech, their taste, 
their manners, Yet there is a marked public 
insensibility about this. We all admit that the 
scrawny young woman, anemic and physically 
undeveloped, has not had proper nourishing 
food. But we seldom think that the mentaliy 
vulgar girl, poverty-stricken in ideas, has been 
starved by a thin course of diet on anemic 
books. The girls are not to blame if they are 
as vapid and uninteresting as the ideal girls 
they have been associating with in the books 
they have read. The responsibility is with 
the novelist and the writer of stories, the chief 
characteristic of which is vulgar commonpiace. 

Probably when the Great Assize is held 
one of the questions asked will be, “ Did you, 
in America, ever write stories for children?” 
What a quaking of knees there will be! For 
there will stand the victims of this sort of lit- 
erature, who began in their tender years to 
enfeeble their minds with the wishy-washy 
flood of commonplace prepared for them by 
dull writers and commercial publishers, and 
continued on in those so-called domestic sto- 
ries (as if domestic meant idiotic) until their 
minds were diluted to that degree that they 
could not act upon anything that offered the 
least resistance. Beginning with the pepsin- 
ized books, they must continue with them, 
and the dull appetite by-and-by must be stim- 
ulated with a spice of vulgarity or a little 
pepper of impropriety. And fortunately for 
their nourishment in this kind, the dullest 
writers can be indecent. 

Unfortunately the world is so ordered that 
the person of the feeblest constitution can 
communicate a contagious disease. And these 
people, bred on this pabulum, in turn make 
books. If one, it is now admitted, can do 
nothing else in this world, he can write, and 
so the evil widens and widens. No art is re- 
quired, nor any. selection, nor any ideality, 
only capacity for increasing the vacuous com- 
monplace in life. A princess born may have 
this, or the leader of cotillons. Yet in the 
Judgment the responsibility will rest upon 
the writers who set the copy. 

CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. 
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NO REASON AT ALL. 

THE doctors were having one of their plea- 
sant little dinners,wherein they strive to forget 
the cares of their profession. A certain min- 
eral water falling under discussion, one of the 
sons of Asculapius observed that for the bon 
rirant it was the best medicine he knew of. 

“But,” said his neighbor, “ why should a good 
liver be dosed ?” 


A PHASE OF SPORT. 

Mr. WaG had just returned from abroad. 

“Did you see our friend Moody over there?” 
asked an acquaintance. 

“Yes,” returned Mr.Wag; “1 left him steeple- 
chasing in Venice.” 

“You left him wha-a-at ?” 

“Steeple - chasing —church-hunting, you 
know.” 


CARRYING OUT THE METAPHOR 

A pear old gentleman who is deeply inter- 
ested in Sunday-schools, and who never loses 
an opportunity to pray for them, recently em- 
bodied the following singular request in his 
petition at prayer-meeting: “ Dear Lord, bless 
the lambs of this fold, and make them meet 
for the kingdom of heaven!” 


THE VALENTINE. 
Tue Princess on Saint Valentine’s 
A rose found at her door, 
To which were pinned some loving lines 
Which fond affection bore. 


She thought the Prince for whom she cared 
Had sent the token sweet; 

She never dreamed the jester dared 
To be so indiscreet. 


So all that day upon her breast 
The yellow rosebud lay, 
And he, unknown, who loved her best 
Was happy all the day. 
Fuiave. Scorr MINEs. 


BOBBY’S STRATAGEM 

“ Bossy,” said his mother, “I don’t want 
you to go over and play with that little boy 
in the next house. He is nota nice little boy.” 

Bobby was grieved. The little forbidden 
boy knew such lots of wonderful games, and 
was the best fighter in the neighborhood. 
And then he had just moved to Bobby’s street, 
and new boys are always the nicest. 

Bobby went out to the yard, and looked over 
into the street, where he could see the little 
new boy, with some others, preparing to play 
“burnt sacrifice” with a delightful dead rat 
which they had found. The thought that he 
eould not go over and join in such a splendid 
new game was almost breaking his heart, 
when it occurred to him that his mother had 
provided for only one side of the question, and 
had left a loop-hole for escape. “ Say, little 
boy,” he called, softly, “come over and play 
with me. J ain’t got no bad tricks.” 

R. W. Hanrneton. 


LIBERALISM. 

Tne term “liberal,” as used in religio-phil- 
osophical parlance, carries many varying de- 
grees of vagueness in meaning, almost every 
interpreter giving it such value as he sees fit, 
but there comes to the Drawer an account of 
one particular use of the word once upon a 
time which will probably be new even to 
those who have fancied that they have ex 
hausted its meaning. During the war one 
Captain E——, of the Signal Service Corps, 
during a long period of inactivity in the Vir- 
ginia mountains, sought to relieve the tedinm 
by becoming acquainted with the officer in 
command of a station far away from him, but 
in full view of his own. So by means of the 
little signal flags, by which any message could 
be signalled across the hills and valleys, and 
watched through a field-glass, he introduced 
himself, and asked, “Who are you?” Then 
the answer came slowly, spelled out by the 
same code of siguals from his new-made ac- 
quaintance miles away, and considering the 
means of communication it was quite volumi- 
nous too: “I am Lieutenant , origi- 
nally enlisted as private in —th Wisconsin 
regiment; promoted to corporal June 21, 1863; 
transferred to Signal Service Corps Septem- 
ber 1, 1863; age, thirty-eight ; single; in poli- 
tics, Republican; in religion, liberal, believing 
that all men will be damned.” 

The foregoing suggests the following, prin- 
cipally because both are reminiscences of the 
war, but there is in this a certain idea of liber- 
ality, though quite different from the first. 
In a brigade encampment composed of two 
regiments of Massachusetts troops with two 
from Pennsylvania—one of them the famous 
“Roundhead” regiment, recruited in the re- 
gion settled by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
—much interest had been taken in a series of 
religious meetings conducted by one of the 
regimental chaplains; the enthusiasm had 
reached a revival pitch, and many conversions 
had been made. In a conversation between 
several of the officers and the chaplain, the 
latter, while stating his general satisfaction 
with the fruits of his labor, noted as a curious 
fact that while the attendance at the meetings 
was about equally made up from the Keystone 
and Bay State soldiers, the conversions were 
nearly all among the latter, the former show- 
ing almost to a man a lukewarmness that 
was very discouraging to the chaplain and his 
assistants. “What!” exclaimed the colonel 
of one of the regiments whose men had been 
accused by the exhorter with “ backwardness 
in coming forward”—“ What! Is it possible 
that in a matter of religion the Pennsylvania 
‘Roundheads’ are to be ontdone by anybody, 
even by New England Puritans? I'll see 
about that. Here, adjutant! See that the 
order is given that companies B, C, and F re- 
port at the chaplain’s meeting to-morrow for 
baptism.” 

A. MaTHEWs. 
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A TRIUMPH OF ART.—Drawn for Hagper’s MaGazine by Caran d’Ache. 
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QUATRAINS. 
THE JESTERS OF A BY-GONE DAY. 
Your ancient wits were doubtless bright and gay— 
Sometimes, I think, a trifle over-bold— 
With ancient readers they’d a taking way, 
But for my taste their jests are ail too old. 


A BAR TO ORIGINALITY. 

In one respect Will Shakespeare is a curse 
To literary folk—like me and you; 

He’s drawn so largely on fair Nature’s purse 
There’s really nothing left for us to do. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE’S THREAT. 
If some one does not speedily indite 
A volume that is worthy of my shelf, 
I'll have to buy materials and write 
A novel and some poetry myself. 


MY TREASURES. 
My library o’erflows with treasures rare: 
Of Dickens “firsts” a full, unbroken set, 
And in a little nooklet off the stair 
The whole edition of my novelette. 
JouN KENDRICK BAN@s. 


FAITH. 

Tue folowing is an experience in the gold 
fields : 

Mr.S ,a Victorian gentleman, when trav- 
elling in New Zealand, visited a newly estab- 
lished gold-mining township. On Sunday a 
Church of England service was held, which 
Mr. 8 attended. In the same seat with 
him was a gorgeously dressed digger, with 
whom Mr. 8 offered to share his Prayer- 
book. But the man of gold waved it off with 
his jewelled hand, saying, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard all round, 

“No, thank you; I'll take his word for it.” 











A COMFORTING REFLECTION. 

Pat wanted a position under the govern- 
ment, and on being told that he must be pre- 
pared to pass a civil service examination, 
applied himself faithfully to the necessary 
preparation. Some time later his ambition 
for public preferment seemed to have deserted 
him. 

“What is the matter, Pat?” asked his for- 
mer employer. “Couldn’t you pass the exam- 
ination ?” 

“T could that,” he replied. “I answered 
every question onthe paper. But,” he added, 
his native wit coming to his rescue, ‘I guess 
they thought I knew too much to be wastin’ 
me time washin’ windies.” 


A REQUEST. 
DWELLERS in small country towns not in- 
frequently have to put up with a very inferior 
quality of gas. It was while suffering from a 


lack of proper illumination that a consumer 
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penned the following request to the president 
of the gas company in his town: 

——, September 25, 1890. 
— —., President: 

Dear Sir,—I see in the paper published in this 
town that your company advertises “ illuminating 
gas.” Will you be so kind as to send me a tankful 
of this, to enable me to discover the whereabouts of 
the ordinary gas you furnish when lit ? 

Faithfully yours, 


ACCOMMODATING, 

Sir BoyLe ROcHE, the eminent “ bullist,” 
has a descendant at Lake Luzerne, New York, 
if one may judge from his conversation. One 
of his patrons—the individual is a boatman- 
at the close of the last season, called for his 
account. 

“Ere it is, sir,” said the original—“ twelve 
dollars and ten cents.” 

“Phew!” whistled the debtor; “I'll have to 
run up to the hotel and borrow the money to 
pay you.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble to do that, sir,” replied 
the boatman; “I can lend you the money.” 


LOOK HERE, UPON THIS PICTURE.* 


BY THE FELL SERGEANT. 


ABOVE the russet mantel of the club 

He stands with boots new shined, 
the rub! 

Tl’ apparel which proclaims the man is neat; 

The front of Jove—while mem’ry holds the 
seat. 

His hands his pockets keep, a thumb in each; 

His shanks are fully honored in the breech. 

His doublet all unbraced, in antient way, 

Is slashed to let his heart ungalléd play. 

His coat fits snugly, not too new or old, 

And at each end it doth a tail unfold. 

Pale is his shirt, enough to freeze young 
blood ; 

Its bosom, ex’lent white, contains a stud. 

Plunged in more choler than he ought to 
wear, 

He pins his necktie with a bodkin bare. 

His knotted and combinéd locks he parts. 

Thus Hamlet stands there smiling to our 
hearts. 

Let’s call him Hamlet, father, royal Dane, 

We ne’er shall light upon such looks again! 

Laurence Hutton. 
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* That no two pairs of eyes see the same thing in 
precisely the same light is an established fact » and 
no two painters with brush or with pen have ever yet 
succeeded in depicting the same object in exactly the 
same way. These “lines” upon Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
of Mr. Booth are not intended as a burlesque of Mr 
Aldrich’s charming verse upon the same snbject in 
another part of the Magazine this month. They were 
in type as they now stand before Mr. Aldrich’s poem 
was written; and they on’ go to show how the seri- 
ous words of the author of Hamlet can, in a moment 
of fine frenzy, be twisted into a frivolous description 
of the best portrait of the best ‘“ Hamlet” of modern 
times. 














